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Elegant Gifts from Teacher to Pupils at Close of School 























Wealth may seek us - = 
But Wisdom must be sought 











This souvenir is printed and engraved 
in beautiful colors and silver. The de- 
sign is exactly as shown in illustration. 
Cover is heavy pebbled stock. It is tied 
with a silk cord. Size of Souvenir is 
3%x6'%, inches. The inside contains 
eight pages of good heavy paper on 
which we print the following: On first 
page appears a very appropriate greet- 
ing from teacher to pupils. Two pages 
are taken up with a splendid poem en- 
titled “The Close of School” and a num- 
ber of maxims, especially written for 
our souvenirs. We print for you the 
names of school, district number, town- 
ship or city, county, state, teacher, 
scholars and school board which matter 
you must send us with your order. This 
souvenir is furnished with or without 
the photo of teacher. If photo is wanted 
it will appear on the outside just as 
shown above. If photo is not wanted, 
the Statue of Liberty, engraved in col- 
ors takes its place. 

You will make no mistake in order- 
ing this souvenir. 


ioe Gs have «been distributed by 

IDETL OOUVECHINS teachers to pupils all over the 
United States during the last twenty-one years. Today 
they are more popular than ever. 

We have gotten out 21 different designs in all and we 
might offer you 21 different styles to select from. In- 
stead, we offer you two designs, our latest productions, 
which we believe is a better idea than to try to sell you 
something that has been on the market for years—some- 


thing that is out of date. 


. will be sent free. A stamp will be appre- 

“**)""<" ciated. It is not necessary, however, to see 
a sample before ordering as thousands of teachers send 
us orders without seeing samples. We positively please 
them or return their money. 
R. , Mind Our souvenirs are not of the cheap 
Car I IVAING printed kind. They are steel en- 
graved and are made up similar to the highest grade 
Christmas cards. 


PRICE OF SOUVENIRS 


10 or less without photo $1.75, additional ones 9c each. 

10 or less with photo $1.95, additional ones 11c each. 

Extra photos can be had at 50c per dozen. 

The above price includes an envelope for enciosing each 
souvenir. This envelope is made of transparent peper. 


All of our goods are sent postpaid. 














—. Gs. If photos are wanted on sou- 
(QO SOUVENITS venirs, be sure to send us a 
photo of yourself or schoolhouse, securely wrapped and 
with your name on the back. We will make a small photo 
for each souvenir. Your photograph will be returned un- 
injured. We can copy a small or large photo, but if you 
want the best results, send us a good clear photo. Re- 
move and send picture only if your photo is enclosed in 
large folder. It is easier to replace it than to mail the 
large folder. 
Wik. Ve. Ode» send name of school, district 
When You Order number, township or city, 
county, state, teacher, scholars, school board, county 
superintendent. Grades or year will also be printed if 
desired. 

-i),, Write all matter very carefully. 
vt »**) Bear in mind, we are not as fami- 
liar with the names of your scholars as you are. 
po g  @y ys AS many souvenirs should be 

summoer LO YFGCr ordered as there are names 
appearing on them. Where pupils names exceed the num- 
ber of souvenirs ordered, add 3c for each name in excess. 


lib Offer If one or more of your associate teach- 
oe **** ers desire to have you send in their or- 
ders with yours, we will allow a 10 per cent discount on 
the entire lot. 
Remittance must accompany all orders. Send P. 
EN EEMAALLGRS® OQ. or Express Money Order or regis- 
tered letter if possible. Stamps and personal check ac- 
cepted only when other forms of remittance are im- 


possible. 





SOUVENIR NUMBER 21 


an 
Sane : 





Svecess consisis ‘i. doing “Ae. common 
things of Life uncommonly welll. 








be 


We get out a new souvenir every 
year and this is our 21st year ‘in this 
business and thus we call it No. 21. 
We assure you this is as fine a sou- 
venir as can be obtained. The design 
is exactly as shown above. It is steel 
engraved in colors and gold.. Size 
34%4x6% inches tied with a silk cord. 
On the inside we print a greeting from 
teacher to pupils, also an appropriate 
poem, “Close of School” (different 
from the one we use in No. 20). This 
poem was also written especially for 
this souvenir, by a teacher who has 
had many years experience in teaching. 

We print for you the name of school, 
district number, township or city, 
county, state, teacher, scholars and 
school board. 

Souvenir is furnished with or with- 
out photo of teacher or schoolhouse. 
When photo is wanted, it will appear 
on the inside of front cover page. By 
placing it on the inside it will always 
stay clean and bright. We have had 
many calls for a souvenir wit this 
arrangement. 
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Note Paper and Envelopes 


NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


During our twenty-one years’ experience in the mail order business we received many letters 
and orders that could not be answered or filled on account of the writers failing to sign their name 


or giving the address. 


This has caused the writers and ourselves a great deal of inconvenience 


and delay. To avoid this trouble every teacher should have a supply of Letter Paper and Envel- 
opes with his or her monogram and address or name and address neatly engraved thereon. The il- 
lustration herewith gives but a meager idea of the fine line we furnish. This stationery is made 


up of very fine stock and the printing is done in raised letters. 
you will positively be surprised that such fine goods can be furnished at such a low price. 
We will print your monogram and address or ycur 


are put up in boxes of 50 sheets and envclopes. 


The price is so reasonable that 
These 


name and address just as shown above on the paper and envelopes, and mail pcestpaid to you for 
only $2.75 a box. This is very little more than the same paper would cost you at any drug store 


without any printing. 


Send us your order for a box of this stationery and if you are not satisfied, we will return your 
money. Samples sent upon request. AGENTS WANTED. Send for terms. 


Seibert Printing Co. Box_21 Dover, Ohio 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Wonderful “Gift” of Music 
Can Now Be Yours-- 





This New Easy Method Makes Mastery of 
Any Instrument Amazingly Simple 


LEARN IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Over 250,000 people have learned to play and sing 
BY NOTE through this new rapid system. 
Costs only a few cents a day—nothing if not 
entirely satisfied. Try it on approval. 











You’ve heard it hundreds of times. And how many times have you 
expressed this very wish yourself! 


How often have you wished that you could sit down at a piano—or take up 
a violin—or whatever your favorite instrument may be, and entertain your- 
self and your friends with your playing? 

And now—at last—your great wish can come true! 

No longer must you sit in the background while your friends are enjoying 
themselves. No longer must you be only a listener—a mere wall flower. No 
longer must you be invited to social gatherings merely to “fill in.” 

For now, through my wonderful and easy method, you can quickly learn to 
play any instrument in your leisure moments at home. With this accom- 
plishment your circle of friends will be doubled. You will always be show- 
ered with invitations. You will attain a popularity that you never thougnt 
possible. And most gratifying of all, you can experience the great happiness 
and satisfaction that comes from actually creating music yourself. 


No Special Talent Necessary 


So many people have thought that in order to play the violin, piano, or any 
instrument in fact, one must be “gifted” or have some special inborn talent 
for music. And many have thought that a good singer had to be born with 
a good voice. 

But my new method of learning to sing and play has disproved this theory 
time and time again. 

Whether you have ever even seen a sheet of music before, even if you have 
never sung a note in all your life, by devoting a few pleasant moments each 
day to my lessons, your progress is sure to amaze both you and your friends. 
Indeed, numbers of my students had formerly studied under private teachers, 
yet after several months have given up discouraged. They had not the “gift” 
they thought. Yet under my method in a few short months they had become 
accomplished musicians. 


Any Instrument Now Easy 


My method is simplicity itself. Our instructors, all teachers of national repu- 
tation, have eliminated all tiresome exercises—all unnecessary theory. They 
have brought the principles of music right down to fundamentals. They 
have made the mastery of any instrument as simple as A. B. C. 

And to this fact, more than anything else, do my thousands of students owe 
their amazing success. 

So practical—so thorough—so easily understood—is this system that even 
children have within a few months been able to play fairly difficult pieces 
just through a few moments a day interesting study. 


250,000 Successful Students 


Just think! Over 250,000 men, women and children in all parts of the 
world have learned music through this wonderful method. Your age makes 
no difference—whether you are seven or seventy—we can teach you how to 
play. We do not say this because we think we 
can—we KNOW we can. If over a quarter of a 
million people have learned through this method 
there is no reason why you can’t. 

Hundreds of my former students now have or- 
chestras of their own. Dozens have gone on 
the vaudeville stage. All, through their ac- 
complishments, have gained greater happiness 
knew nothing about the cornet themselves, and have caused greater happiness 
oO sic, but ol I a3 play 

almest_a iece — in others. 


KASSON SEAN. B F Mewes “Col. » 
Learn Quickly in Your 
Own Home 


One of the big advantages of my new method 
is that you learn in the privacy of your own 
home, where there are no strangers around to 
embarrass you. No need to pin yourself down 


ok give anything to know how to play!” 





The Evidence! 


“Since I’ve been taking your 
lessons I’ve made over $200 with 
my violin. Your lessons surely 
are. fine.’"—MELVIN FREE- 
L AND, Macopin, N. J. 


“When I started with you I 


“I want to extend the heart- 
iest approval of your Piano 
Course. It has done more for 
me than es, of other lessons.” 
—MOX - LEWIS, 319 
Sedlerson. Neosha, Missouri. 

“The folks at home are de- 
Kghted to hear me p'zy the or- 
gan so wcll. You have a won- 
derfnl yen Me teching mu- 
sic. ?— 
cet, N, B. > 
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to certain hours of study—you practice 
whenever it is most convenient. No need 
to cancel engagements “to take a lesson.” Learn to Play by Note 
No need to pay from two to five dollars a FOR BEGINNERS OR 
lesson to a private teacher. My wonder- CE DTT 
ful Print oad Picture lessons remove all ADVANCED PUPILS 
these difficulties. Every step is made Piano, Harmony and 
clear, every point is thoroughly ex- Organ, Composition, 
plained, so that no matter what instru- Violin, Sight Singing, 
ment you decide to take up, the study is Drums 6 Traps, Guitar, 
equally as fascinating. Whether you are Banjo, _  Ukelele, 
a beginner or an advanced pupil, your Tenor-Banjo Hawaiian Steel 
progress is bound to be rapid, easy and Mandolin, Guitar, 
certain. Clarinet, Harp, 

. . 1. — tt 

axophone, iccolo, 

Don t Ris a Penny Cello, Trombone. 
But here is the best part of it. You don’t 








have to risk a single penny to find out. 

If, after completing our lessons you are not completely satisfied, then you don’t 
have to pay us a single penny. We could never afford to make such a sweeping 
statement unless we were “ertain that you could learn to play or sing under our 
instructions. 

Just read on the left what some of our students say about our course.~ These 
are by no means exceptions. In our files we have thousands of similar letters 
from our students. All tell the same story—success, popularity and greater 
happiness—all through knowing how to play or sing. 

And it is largely through the recommendations of thousands of satisfied pupils 
that I have built up the largest school of music in the world. 


Vitally Interesting Booklet 


If you like music, if you have ever had the desire to learn, to sing or play— ¢ 
here is the opportunity that you have been waiting for! Our interesting # 
free book explains this remarkable new system in detail. It tells of y 

our students and their great and amazing success, and discloses how 

you can easily and quickly learn how to play any instrument or im- # 

prove your voice 100 per cent. Yi; 


SPECIAL OFFER / 


Just now I am making a special short-time offer that cuts 7 David F. Kem 


the cost per lesson in two. This is only open toa limited f President. 
number of new students and may be withdrawn with- . S. School of Music, 
out notice. You ean only make sure of “getting in’ 1p sh Seton ick Bldg., 

on this offer by sending us your name at once. New York City 
Merely fill in the attached coupon and mail it ‘ SS 


to us now. Or send us your name and ad- 7 be geo ents wt —— 
dress on a postcard or in a letter. No send me your Dook, Music 
P “- Lessons in Your Own Home,” and 


W rite 


obligation whatever involved. 
when # particuars of your special offer. 


today. Instruments supplied 
needed, cash or credit. 


f.. 
lI, S. School of Music Z Name ... sited Init Rugs 
63 Brunswick Building y, MME 50:23 Siein's a x9 o0 2 
New York City = / city.....000000 cs bie’ at. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS | scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing 
hed the middle of the month previous to the | our list for the following month; thus the renewal of 


is publishec 4 ste F * > . 
jate ‘it bears, and should reach subscribers before the | a subscription expiring with the February number 
first of the month. It is published only during the | should reach us before February 10th, etc. 
se} } e rs f a Pa rus aj 

ae numbers for July and August being AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 


versie : . | each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in| Sample copies and all necessary material for doing 

Conada 80 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents | successful work furnished free on application. 

tra, ~~ ’ , OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every effort to 
DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will be dis- | satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 

continued at expiration. and the merchandise or service which they offer. If 


ex 





RENEWALS,—-to insure no interruption in the re- | any transactions between our subscribers and our ad- 
eeipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us not | vertisers should prove unsatisfactory, same should be 
jater than the 10th of the month with which your sub- | reported to us immediately. 


Entered as second-class mail matter Apri] 21, 1919, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 8, 1879. 
Copyright, 1921, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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Our-Plans for April 


UR readers will be interested to know that a variety of 
Japanese material (which is always popular) will be in- 
cluded in the April number. There will be a project-outline 

for the study of Japan, a fourth-grade sand table and entertainment, 
and a page of designs made by Japanese pupils and sent direct to 
us. The correlated double-page poster, rhymed story, and cover 
will present “Jack and the Beanstalk”; the picture study Landseer’s 
“Dignity and Impudence”; the . jointed toy “Two _ Roosters.” 
There will be a biographical sketch of President Harding, an ac- 
count of what Ellen B. McDonald has done in Oconto County, Wis- 
consin, a timely article on school gardens and another on standard 
silent reading tests. The entertainment pages will provide a variety 
of excellent material for spring programs. There are other features 
which we should like to mention, at least, but limited space prevents. 


A Chance for You to Save Money 


Many of our books and publications for teachers, listed and described elsewhere 
in this magazine, are offered in combination at special money-saving prices. The 
first list below gives the prices of the books and magazines when ordered singly. 
The second list gives the prices in combination. 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year........-- eee eee eee teen eens $2.00 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below).................++0505: 1.00 
“How I Did It” (See description on page 68) ........- +6. esse eee eee eee eens 60 
Every Day Plans, 3 volumes (See description on page 70)......-.......-- 1.50 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See description on page 70)........ 1.25 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See description on page 70)..:. 1.25 
Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (See description on page 70)........... 65 
The School Year, 1 volume, cloth (See description on page 70).............-. 65 


The Instructor Poster Patterns (See description on page 72 of Feb. number).. .60 
Little Citizens and Their Flags (See description on page 72 of Feb. number)  .60 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans Every Day Plans............... 
with The Pathfinder.......... $2.75 | Seeley’s Question Book......... $2.50 
with “How I Did It’”......... 2.50 (or The Year's Entertainments) 
with Every Day Plans........ 3.20 ean | ae, Sy Oe 
with Seeley’s Question Book.. 3.00 ag . grea Book. 2 hahaa t $2.25 
with The Year’s Entertainments 3.00 | *2¢ *¢4r5 Sntertainments. ..... ee 
with The School Year........ 2.50 + . 
with Practical Selections...... 2.50) a e Sicm Siren 1 aE: ] 
with Instructor Poster Patterns 2.50 | a ali Cg iol acai . $2.00 
with Little Citizens.......... 2.50 (or oe een oa —_ f % 
—_— a —-~--—-— — -- - _- | ( Ss t t - 2 s) 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ) 3.25 | (or Little Citizens and Their. Flags) J 
The Pathfinder..... Eapts alee etoue ce 5.0 |... = aa 
PETG MORDIAGNG (os 515 :5151055 wins ios \ $ | Seeley’s Question Book......... a 
ney er =a Pi — (or The Year’s Entertainments) | 
ormal Instructor-Primary Flans | LOW BIGGS seco sod ae ar 
Every Day Plans.............. $3.70 | (or The School Year) . $1.75 
“ec - > ” j eer i 
“How I ‘Did It” ctec ene Y Siete ae po ogy er Mora “Posten” Potteres)"| 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ) a (or Little Citizens and Their Flags) 
Seeley’s Question Book......... é | == in (GX Fue ime 
ed Ry inten iniledtnlanmate) $3.50 The Pathfinder ‘ . ey 
“te es Sareea \ | Wen “ew 1 Did. 10” 25 os ccas $1.50 
ao ———_—_____-____———| with Every Day Plans........ 2.20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ) | with Seeley’s Question Book.. 2.00 
( How JL Ui ce | 5gaaeeerareraraege | | With The Year’s Entertainments 2.00 
Amy | The'School Year........ - $3.09, With The School Year... ..... 1.50 
T { Practical Selections...... j vwev"| with Practical Selections...... 1.50 
WO | Instructor Poster Patterns | | with Instructor Poster Patterns 1.50 
| Tattle Citizens........... J | with Little Citizens.......... 1.50 


For subscription to other countries, add postage as follows: Cana- 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: 
Foreign: Normal Instruc- 


dian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 50c. 
tor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


° is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- 

e at in er tion’s Capitai. It is now in its 28th year of increasing success 

y and is everywhere recognized as the best current events mar 

azine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world 

and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important news of 

the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information 

of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed above. 


Send orders to F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 








How Our Subscribers Can Get Good Books Without Cost 


We oftentimes get the impression that things which we are accustomed 
to see every day of our lives and which have become almost as familiar to 
us as the air we breathe, are just as familiar to everyone else. 


For instance, there are fully two hundred thousand teachers who read 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans each month and use it in connection 
with their daily work. They regard it as a part of their every day lives 
and because they are so thoroughly familiar with it, they assume that it 
must be equally as well known to every other teacher. 

But, as a matter of fact, there are probably two hundred thousand other 
teachers who have not become acquainted with Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans and who do not know of the benefits to be derived from it. 

Without a doubt many of these teachers are in need of just the sort of 
help and inspiration that Normal Instructor-Primary Plans can give them 
and they would be more than glad of the opportunity to “get acquainted.” 

In order that they may have this opportunity we are making, 
during the month of March, a SPECIAL OFFER of a THREE 
MONTHS’ TRLAL SUBSCRIPTION for SIXTY CENTS. _ 

We feel sure that there are thousands of teachers who would promptly 
avail themselves of this offer if it were brought to their attention. 

And this brings us to the point of explaining how our subscribers can 
get good books without cost. 








We want you to find out how many of your teacher friends are not now 
subscribers to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. Tell these teachers of ovr 
Special Offer to send the magazine for ‘three months for 60 cents and we 
know that you will quickly find at least two who will be glad to give you 
their orders. 

If you send us two orders accompanied by remittance of $1.20 we will 
give you your choice of any one of the following books: 
“How I Did It” (See description on page 68 of this number.) 
Practical Selections (See description on page 70 of this number.) 
The School Year (See description on page 70 of this number.) 
The Instructor Poster Patterns ) (See description on page 72 of 
Little Citizens and Their Flags | February number.) 

If you send us four orders with remittance of $2.40 you. may have your 
choice of any two of the above books; six orders (3.60), any three books. 

When sending the orders to us be sure to give the names and correct ad- 
dresses of the persons to whom the magazine is to be mailed, also your own 
address. 

Remember that the Special Trial Subscription Offer will be good only 
until April Ist, so if you wish to take advantage of this opportunity to se- 
cure the books without cost, you must act promptly. 

F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y.. 
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LATTAS BOOK 
TEACHERS 


READ 


ERS —The new 


inches, contains 


the efforts of 

















Nine vols., cloth, 
12mo. Every book 
by a specialist. 

Our Special Offer to You: You select 35c 
worth of goods free with each book. 

Maternity and Child Care, postpaid ..$1.50 
The Proper Feeding of Infants ........$1.50 
Diseases of Infancy and Childhood ....$1.50 
First Steps in Child Trainin ae: Si: 50 
The Faults of Childhood and Youth....$1.50 
The Drend of the Teens 260000000200 $h.00 
Everyday Problems in Child Training 50 
Putting Young America in Tune ......$1.50 
The Home Guide to Good Reading....$1.50 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c 


FEREE 


Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 





Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Cupid; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Chicks; 
Birds; Pumpkins; Cherries and Hatchet. 


New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c; Big Indian; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- 
plane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25c 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. high 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 on each subject: Easter; 
Valentine; Animal; Flowers; Esk.; 10 for 12¢ 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c 
Medium Stenqjls, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, '%4-pound bag....15c 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 
Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste.16c 
Peter Rabhit Pictures to Color and sei l6c 


Mother Goose Sewing Cards.......... -1l6¢e 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.......... 16c 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards............ 16c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards............ 16¢ 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards......... 16¢ 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........ 20¢ 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color............ 20c 


Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each ..../20¢ 


Good Books for Teachers 
For the Children’s Hour 
Best story book for first 

four grades, Contents: Sleep- 

ing Princess; Old _ Strcet 

Lamp; Oriole’s Journey: 

Three Bears; Three Pigs; 

Goldenrod and Aster; How 

Cedric Became a Knight; La- 

tona and the Rustics; How 

the Apple Blossoms Came 

Back: and 124 other excellent 

stories from Andersen, Grimm, 

Browning, Longfellow, Gay: 

lord, Kinsley, Laura E, oe 

ards and others. 336 pages, cloth beecee en 

Old Mother West Wind Stories....... "i0e 

Household Stories, 41 stories...... ...%0e 

Games for Playground, Bancroft........ $2.40 

Reed's Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth.$1.00 








Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant. .$1.40 
Good Manners for All Occasions........$1.50 
Dialogues for District Schools............ 35 
Old Time Humorous Dialogues.......... +35 


Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 
No, 1, pound, $1.50; 8 oz., 80c; 4 oz.....45c 
Nos, 2 or 3 ib., $1 40; 8 0z., 75c; 4 0z...40c 
Raffia, natural, best "grade, pound. csocuaue 
Colored Raftia, name colors, 8 oz. ......50¢c 


PRIMARY READING 





PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ...... 30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 

@ for any primer or method, 45c 

cam, somunee Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 


Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........10c 

Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands......25c 

12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
language or gifts.......10c 

12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts.......15c 

Colored Posters—Easter; Animal; Valentine; 

Flower; Bird; Patriotic, 10-ft,x20-i -in., ea..30c 

Easter Booklets, doz. 25c and 50c; Cards, 15c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 











H| LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 


weighs two pounds. 
several 
educators who know 
primary and rural 
postpaid price is $1.00. 


The Parents’ Library 


THIS 


uit 


9x14 

pages and 
It represents 
prominent 


edition is 
288 











Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other — 
Ls 


plies with one of the 





All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 


subtract 35c from the total. Try it. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 





following and 


















f We GMP FORE << cteciceecees $2.00 
oe or Pathfinder, one year............ 1.00 
— Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 2.00 
Kindergarten and First Grade.. 2.00 
Woman's Home Companion..... 2.00 
: —— Review, t. year... 2.50 
eeley’s Question Book. 1.25 
LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS bedi gy ene 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow. vear ....$2.00 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three Primary Educ: 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out tion, 1 yr. .$2.00 
and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- Etude, 1 yr. $2.00 
eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. How to Teach the Primary Grades. cloth 
Brass Paper Fasteners, '; in., 100, 16c; 14 in., 20¢, E sveryday olum ne here 
$ "ears Entertainme ten volumes, set . 
Entertainment Books Practical Methods, ‘Nids and Devices for Te 
Pieces and Plays _ for Patriotic DOGS. 6 660i 35e with Normal Instructor, new or renewal 
Successful Plays *, Excelsior Dialogues ....40c Marion George Plan Books, Primary 
Closing Day Taiabets Palate etm eie Nip ae ote ae ica ad 35¢ diate, 10 volumes in the set, State Primar 
Primary Speaker 30c, Intermediate Speaker. .35- Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set ...... 


Printed Outline Maps - 


United States; Any Continent; Any State; 
Any Group of States; Any Map for His story 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- 
wise, 8'4x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 2 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 25c; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 32c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
15c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 Ibs., 50c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 ibs., 50c. Same 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22 
assorted tints; 20 oz., 50c; postage extra. 
re Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 

000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 50¢ 

Writing Paper, 8'%4x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.65; Bond, 832x11, blank, 
500 shects, 5 Ibs., $1. 55.5 postage 

Latta’s Economy Paste, %4 pt, 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, tp 25c; postage extra. 


per Ib. 


Blunt Point Scissors “2 
in., 12 postpaid for $1. 
Sharp Points, nickel, a 
in., each *postpaid...35c 


Rubber Stamps 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for ....85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 







tin box, 214x3%, inked 
ready to use ...... 35¢ 

ubber Stamp 

Ink, bottle. .45c 

Pen Holders, cork 

tip, doz.....45¢ 

— Kneaded Rubber 

a ae ere 10c 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
. Work, width 44 
inches, yard $1.50 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 


DOP OEE ose sc2e 


ATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR- Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on_ the 


market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 


with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs.. price $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.15; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8!2x11, 
5 Ibs., package, 500 shts, $1.20; Hektograph 
paper, better quality, $1.50; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 0z., postage extra 35c 


COPING SAW with 12 
. 6-inch blades 4 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size 20 
Tube Mending Glue ....15¢ 
16 Manual Training ixer- 
cises for Boys .......25¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture ......$1.25 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions. 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1. 20 
Constructive Work, by Worst $1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ...$1.45 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors ....--.--30¢ 
8 Animal Drawings to trace ...+......+- 6c 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35¢ 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60c 
Debater’s Guide—Outlines. Suggestions. .25¢ 








eeeeeee 





Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 61%4x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15¢ 


Mats, Cut-Out 

8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
ready to weave, 20 
, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats....18¢ 


Standard Sex Hygiene Books 


Teaching Sex Hygiene, postpaid........ 6 
Herself; Himself, each postpaid......e- $1.35 
The Man and the Woman, postpaid reed 1.1 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 
print and_= script as 
shown. Each 4 3 


Size 








} in 
card 2!2x3 

’ | inches, printed alike on 
| pes both | sides. About 150 

\ / \{ | other words in print and 
eh od | script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 


d conjunctions, etc., making 
og a vocabulary to 


prepare 


the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner's 








in 
Outtit.”” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satistied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....2 20c 

Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....16¢ 

Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 











drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils..28¢ 


3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 





3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, ete., to paste, th 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils .20¢ 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5%4 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........ 50k 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 20¢ 


Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45¢ 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.38, 


but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 


Note: Add 5c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils.........$2.80 
Same as above for two pupils ...... aoe 400 
Same as above for one pupil ............ 1.65 

. 
Paper Cutting 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8..... 





44 Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 
12 Different Calen- 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.....15c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 
16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs........4 33c¢ 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards  25¢ 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards..22c 


20c 


25 Public School Report Cards........... 15c 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100..10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.15c 
16 penmanship copies, over 700 words. .20c 
Parson's Practical Penmanship Copies. ..05c 
Parson's Bookkeeping Made Easy........ 25¢ 





COMMON SCHOOL 







NUTSHELL, c 


with questior 





i st 
‘ 
CACLL ewe eee 
Or Pegs 
“i colore 1 c 
15c: dozen good Ie 1 ¢ Ils No 
3 lead, 55¢; drawin cils, doze ¢ 
Domestic Se (ira 


Asituanatic Cards, Ete. 


Primary Pama pk Cards 
New Pri , Number Cards for re ud 
Primars yw ch Cards for 5S 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written W« 1 
Catbon Paper, oe 1c 3 f 
12 Sheets sane ure rac. P 
RUBBER TYPE “PRINTER - 
78 _in., th figures a 
spacer etc 
fibre box, 
3 il 
postag 
paid 
( itals, 14 
inch, 1 b 
\ postage 
1d 
l-inch type, 4 Il $3.55; postage extra 
A] et Fig ] i, ne 
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Latta’ 4 pamenrn to Color 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted, 6x9 
16 Three Bear D " to Color 
16 (iingerbread Boy ly nes, 6x 
16 Cock Robin Drawings Color, 
16 Hiawatha Drawing Col 6 
16 skimo Drawing to ¢ r. x 
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Latta’s Som - Book 
jlovy ID 

Oo . of 1 

hundreds ¢« 

original Ss 

that have pr 

cessful, 1 

Teach 

Teach 


paper Folding 


Sasket 
] ’ ’ 


Sewing Card Floss 
Teach Clay Mode ling 
Modeling Clay, 5 lbs. 25c; postage ex 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream 

Blue, Green, pou oe mee postage extra 
Parson's Practica! 
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J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 130, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Important Announcement 


Teachers Placed on 


a Cost Basis 
No Registration Fee 


National Teachers Agency 


General Offices, Evanston, Illinois 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 

1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
Southern Building, Washington 
Steger Building, Chicago 





H. H. Kingsley, Superintendent of 
Schools for thirty years, Manager 
of the Public School Department. 


If you are available for a position of 
any kind, anywhere in the United 
States, now or later, do not fail to 
write us at once, filling out the special 
application blank below, and sending 
it to the General Offices, Evanston, 
Tl. 


Grade Application Blank 


MINA: occ eG eo eOe RREGw CORE ea ee 
pemnorary AUGGICSS: ..5.556650650> 
Permanent Address .............0. 


Education—give partieulars, schools 
attended, etc. 
Experience—state positions held, 


grades taught, when, where, how long 
in each place. 

How long have you taught? ........ 
What grade or grades do you prefer? 


What teachers’ certificates have you? 
fe on | (a re 
BRIATS OXNOCUAN?: oo.cssek os caanchew 
‘5 ee WRIGRE!s 60ctuacate 
EST 1 re SNURCR To 450545 ode 
Give names, addresses and official po- 


few persons acquainted 
scholarship and teaching 


sitions of a 
with your 
ability. 


Terms: No registration fee. A com- 
mission of five per cent of the salary of 
the first year is charged upon accept- 
ing a position through the Agency, 
with the understanding that there 
will be a refund pro rata to each 
teacher paying a commission, for the 
difference between the actual cost 


after all expenses are paid and the 
commission already paid. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY ‘PLANS 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A First Book in American History. By Charles 


| A. Beard and William C, Bagley. Illustrated. 

| Cloth. 460pp. The Macmillan Company, New 

York. 

To present in very limited space 

closely articulated account of 
the history of the United States, 
based upon sympathetic understand- 
| ing of the needs of a fifth grade pupil 
who may never go beyond this study 
—such was the problem that faced the 
authors of this book. Their History of 
the American People is a companion 
text for grammar grades and junior 
high school. A bold outline to which 
reference is constantly made; unifying 
chapter-problems; continuity of, narra- 
tive; and helpful questions, maps, and 
illustrations—all these together are de- 
signed to “develop in the minds of the 
| pupils a clear conception of the main 
| features of American history.” In ac- 
cord with present tendencies, one third 
of the book has been devoted to the last 
| half-century. 

| Five Years Old or Thereabouts. 

Drummond, M.A,. Lecturer on_ Psychology, 

Edinburgh Provincial Training College. Front- 

ispiece. Cloth. 189pp. $1.80. Longmans, Green 

& Co., New York. 

| The author of tnis book says that a 

| British “Education Authority [Board] 

'that spent freely on nursery schools 

[kindergartens] would in the present 

state of public opinion have difficulty 

| _in justifying its action to its constitu- 

/ents.” She tells us that the first free 
| kindergarten in the British Isles was 

“opened at Woolwich in 1900, the sec- 
ond at Edinburgh in 1903, "and that 

now “they may be found” (presum- 

ably by diligent search) in other im- 

portant cities. It little becomes Amer- 

ican critics to boast, however. 

According to the National Kinder- 

garten Association, 4,500,000 children 

of kindergarten age in the United 

States are unprovided for. Five 
Years Old is not merely a plea for 

kindergartens. Miss Drummond, a 

distinguished child-psychologist and 

| child-lover (an ardent disciple of Dr. 
| Montessori) gives us an intensive and 

' sympathetic educational study of her 

little niece Margaret. 


By Louis C. Petersen, Di- 
State Normal Univer- 


ia 


By Margaret 





Educational Toys. 
rector of Manual Arts, 


sity, Carbondale, Illinois. Jllustrated. Boards. 
113pp. $1.80. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


This book contain patterns, photo- 
graphs, and directions for making 
fifty-seven toys (animals, wheeled 
toys, stationary toys, moving toys, 
puzzles, etc.) made with the coping 
saw. All the problems have been 
worked out in the Model School of the 
Illinois State Normal University at 
Carbondale and have been proved to 
be such as have educational value and 
come within the range of children’s 
interests and abilities. The author 
has had twenty years of experience in 
his field. 

Practical English for New Americans. By 
ose M. O'Tocle. Illustrated. Cloth. 196pp. 
D. C. Heath & Company, New York. 

For ten years the author of this 
book, Miss O’Toole, has been working 
with the non-English-speaking people 
of Cambridge, Mass. At present she 
is director of Americanization work in 
a large corporation and supervisor of 
several Americanization schools. Her 
experience with adult foreigners in 
evening schools and shop classes has 
placed her in a position to write such 
a book as this with intimate under- 
standing of needs and methods. In a 
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Northwestern Teachers Agency 


Home Office Utah Office California and Hawaii 
Boise, Idaho. Salt Lake City Berkeley, California 


The Educational Clearing House for the Entire West, Alaska and Hawaii 


FREE REGISTRATION -- 
ENROLL NOW 


Fill out and mail the form given 
below. Also send us some small 
unmounted photographs. 








Northwestern Teachers Agency : 

I agree to pay the NORTH- 
WESTERN TEACHERS 
AGENCY at BOISE, IDAHO, on 
acceptance of a position through 
its services a commission of 5 per 
cent of my salary for the period of 
one school year, such commission 
payable either on acceptance or out 











of the first or second month’s 

salary. 

DE) S55 coh base 5 bones so aee ween esas aes 

BROINGE Ons geese dee hte sea h ey FOSS pees ee 

Per eee Date Available... 
BOs Seniess succes (oT! a eee Veight POMIRM Sasa cadhens i ca ae eee 
Eas Ee ROS Fb baa se aeey $68 pe aeee sn eae ane Date hi Se ree 
OE PS Seach untia soso we RhGSGNaa sees © SRNR HON een oe es ages Oe eye eet seg, ears 
Risttne: oe Oe ee ec eee A CERES ee REKaN OD. «6a EASSRG ESOS. «= «WER SNAS WAS eee Nae 
i, NE crit wesc se ennakene WOO, h cwea nbucGekh o0snekas NK sch ive th ab dag oe sak aa ee 
Fsene ts AMON Can a eu Cee a eG aes beaiseahaGe asta heh OR EOD Wily 44 Wen SNES SeSGu wAGiCe 
SP Be Gea Pee TT ee eee ee eee TT Eee FE Pee args ree Se Ree ey Meer Sy yen 


Give us on a separate sheet the names of four refcrences to whom we may write _Tegard- 
ing your work, 

















70 Fifth Avenue 


The Prait Teachers’ Agency "=m * New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. MReceives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


N. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at Goon Srimns. * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS 
321-323 University Block, 


Ws ape artenangatveh she BUST ay JEST SALARIED 
e a oO n t 
S Y R A Cc U S E ’ N ° Y. FIFTY pot ont, Send for FRE EE Registration Blank. 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
NEW YORK STATE Headquarters for school and college positions in New 
York and other eastern states. 
5 : 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ENROLL NOW if you wish a change of position for 
50 State Street, Albany, N. Y. another year. Ask for free folder and registration 
John L. Warner, Manager blank. 


THE BEST POSITION FOR EACH TEACHER 


Careful, individual study of each teacher's qualifications and a conscientious effort to find the particular 
type of position in which each teacher can achieve the greatest success. Enrollment Free, Register now. 


Charbeth Teachers’ Agency, Lock Box 387, ohana ahem 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, ies 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 5, Seo y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


for grades and high schools, for September. Excellent positions open: salary 
Wanted--Teachers } in grades $900 to $1600: High schoo! $1000 to $1900. NO FEE unless appointed. 
Personal service guaranteed. Write immediately, sending qualifications. Oswego Teachers Agency, Box N, Oswego, N. Y. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor. 505 Fifth Ave, (42nd St.) New York 
““QUALITY and SERVICE.’’ 
NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form mailed on request. 


. Rochester, N. Y., 643 Park Ave, H. C. Reeves, Manager. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Iil., 122 So. Michigan Ave., E. O. Jones, Manager. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, PREs. 
































A Comprehensive Organization. 








TEACHERS 


Desiring promotion fill out and mail today to 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY, 1450 Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Without cost or obligation please send list of posi- 
tions to be filled by September 1, 1921. 
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We a's you a litehed silhiey idl a 
better position than you can secure 
without ouraid. If you want a po- 
sition in any of the Western States, 
write us. Weare a national agency 
offering Free Registration in 
seven offices—5 % Commission. 


Clark Teachers’ Agency 
| 412 rinse ls 


SPOKANE 

















Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 
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IT’S SOME GAME 


I Say Professor! Pes 
HOW WOULD YOU 








as well as pupils’ lessons; in 









carried. The particular value of 
Practical English lies in the fact that 
it is not only a good English text for 





SPELL THAT. WORD? the foreign adult, but it is a good 
Americanizing agent. 
Evening Play Centres for Children. By Janet 
oe EVEN THE BEST OF "EM GET STALLED Penrose Trevelyan. Preface by Mrs. Humphry 
ONCE IN A WHILE Ward. Illustrated. Cloth. 183pp. $2.00 net. 
Ek. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 


Within the last twenty-five years the 
play centre’ movement in Great 
Britain has grown from a small begin- 
ning to one that well deserves a “his- 
tory.” It may be explained that the 
“nlay centre” is a kind of settlement 
house or social centre for children, de- 
voted to recreational interests—games, 
| dancing, gymnastics, etc.—and leisure- 
med occupational work—painting and 
| 
| 


SPELL 


Educational Playing Cards 


“ 


will teach you, your child. 
ren and your friends to Spell 
any word in the dictionary 
cAND you'll have a world of 
fun while you're learning, 


TL SAY ITS svecue 9 


If you haven't a pack of SPELL Playing Cards you're 
cheating yourself out of some real fun, Buy one Today 





modeling, basket-work, needlework, 
woodwork, etc. There are now about 
200 such centres in Britain, many of 
| them utilizing public school plants af- 
| ter school hours. During the summer 
the work of the centres is merged with 
that of the public playgrounds. They 


The Gress: Combines FUN PRODUCER and EDUCATOR Eve oo @s Maan 


Special suneeteeteey Price 50c Stamps or Coin 
dd Se for mailing 


Spelling BeeGameCo, Rex&3rdS.£. Canton,0 





keeping off the street children who 


in helping to make them useful citizens. 
Some idea of the proportions of the 
a which owes its success | 
largely to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ef- 
forts, may be gained from the state- 
ment that the attendance at the thirty- 
two London centres in 1918-19 to- 
taled 1,709,278 

New Mental Arithmetic. By John B. Gifford. 
Cloth. 199pp. 50c._ Little Brown & Com- | 
pany, Boston. 

Through arrangement on the topical 
rather than the spiral plan, and 
through a careful selection of problems 








What good isthe key 
that.won’t fit? 
Dennison’s Key 
Tags tell,where the 
key belongs. Keep 
keys from looking 
alike, when travel- 
ling or at home. 


Write Denrison, Dept. U, Frami, sh. 
Mass., for‘ ‘HANDY 1 BOOK. oaciet 


“© What Next 2 


Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 
















tal Arithmetic aims to increase interest 
in arithmetic through oral work and to 
provide variety in a subject that to so 
many pupils is unrelieved drudgery. 
By Charles H. 














How to Study Music. Farns- 


Professor McMurry, in his introduc- 
tion to this book, says that the reason 
it was not entitled How to Teach Music 
is that the author believes that only the 
student’s method really counts. Agree- 
ing with this point of view, Dr. 

6 or more copies, 12" Discount. | Murry remarks that if emphasis were 
One doz. or more copies, 25% % Discount. | placed on the learner’s method, rather 

SEND FOR CATALOG. | than on the teacher’s, “the child would 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, be held in mind as the real center of | 


117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. | educational effort, rather than as some- 
ia —————= | thing subordinate to the teacher and | 


ithe curriculum.” Professor Farns- 

The MARCON-SLOPER | worth realizes that to many children, 

DUPLICATOR | especially in the upper grades, school- 

You can make 100 copies of your | room music is a bugbear; yet, he says, 
own hand ortype-written letters, | , k c - ie PS ¢ 

lmsons or drawings in'ten min. | there should be beth understanding and 


utes, simply and easily, Po enjoyment, and he has endeavored to 
size, printing surface, 4'5x7, 





Review 
Books 


40 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subiect 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 

























Note size 6'4x10, $2. ‘Letter | promote both. 
10x12’, $3.50. F i di | — P , 
lok ana sp sates Child Life and the Curriculum. By Junius 


L. Professor of School Super- 





Meriam, Ph.D., 








ils — “ . ) . Ini . 
u Back, and ALL eH chers re art ‘ | vision and Superintendent of University 
q oney Back, an > 3ES PREPA ) Is. | Schools, University f Missour Sloth. 538pp 
5 . | Schools, niversity o issourl. Cloth, od33pp. 
) a W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK $3.60. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
| son, New York. 





In his Preface, Dr. Meriam says that 
his discussion of the kind of curriculum 
he desires to see more widely intro- 


Rah! R h Here ItIs! The Senior 
a Class’ Own Book 
THE COMMENCEMENT TREASURY 


Salutatories, valedictories, songs, wills, prophecies, 


New ( There’s a Welcome Here for You (Welcome) 35c. 
Songs) Don’t Forget to Come Again (Closing) . 35e. 

(Sally and Si (A rustic duet) 35e. 
All sorts of Entertainments described in our FREE Catalog. 
Che Willis N. Bugbee Co., Dept.a. Syracuse, N. Y. 


past twelve years.” 





ter of modern life as the means of in- 
structing boys and girls.” 
takes issue with many _ educational 
ideas that have been current recently. 
For instance, he believes that the 














School Societies and 
Parliamentary Practice | 


Tells how to organize and conduct school societies and com- | 
munity —— Treating constitutions, by-laws, com- | thing—that all measurement should be 
mittees, duties of officers, elections, _quorums, records, vot- ° . 2 . on is 
ing, ete. Will cover all cases arising in such meetings. im terms of life. out of sc hool. He 18 

more interested in what pupils read for 


Sixteen pages, indexed, paper cover. Concise but complete. 
P y : : 
ee eee orweeeent wee pleasure than in what they read be- 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 








New “Prang Bulletin!” 





of overemphasis on the value of testing 
| “school” subjects. But is it not rather 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kindergarten 
Teacher and every teacher of hand-work needs this 
new “‘Prang Bulletin’ of Art Supplies. Profusely 
lllustrated. Do you know ‘“‘Enamelac’’ and “*Permo- 


dello”? THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Pl., N. 





life at all”? Too often, alas, they are 
'not! Dr. Meriam objects also to em- 
| ploying handwork as merely “a hand- 









y. | 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


bound volume are teachers’ directions | 


a) 
pamphlet edition the lessons alone are | 


accomplish’a very important purpose in | 


have little to attract them at home, and | 


| 


| 


of a distinctly practical character, this | 
book by the author of Progressive Men- | 


v 





Do You Speak Correct English? 


Or do you only think you do? 


O you realize that the only means a stran- 
ger has of placing you, that is, of reading 
your early associations and present education, 
is by the English you speak or write ? 
Do You Say— 
in’‘kwirry for inquiry ; ad/dress for address’ ; © 
pon for cou'pon ; press/idence for prece‘dence ; al lies 
for allies’ ; epitome for epit’o-me; ac’climated for 
accli’mated ; progrum for program ; hydth for height ; 


ali‘as for a/lias ; oleomarjerine for oleomargarine ; 
grimmy for gri’my; compar’able for com’ parable; ete. 


Do You Say— 


—between you and I; 





; on 





a raise in salary; a long ways off; a setting nen; 


let’s you and I go somewheres; those kind of men; that coat sets good; | 
don’t know as I can; a mutual friend; the bread raises; providing I go; 
one less thing; where will I meet you; he referred back to; a poor widow 


» 


an; money for the Belgiums; ete 


Do You anew When to Use— 


wom 


sits or sets; laying or lying; farther or further; drank or drunk; who or 
whom; I or me; lunch or luncheon; affect or effect; council, consul or 
counsel; practical or practicable; ete.‘ 
‘ 
(Can You Pronounce Foreign Words Like— 

masseuse, ’cello, bourgeois, lingerie, décolleté, faux pas, hors d’veuvre 
maraschino, wa Fein, Bolsheviki, Reichstag, Ypres, I] Trovatore, Thais, 
Paderewski, Nazimova, Galli-Curci, Les Misérables, etc.? 


Miller System of Correct English 
FOR CULTURED SPEECH 


An Ideal Summer Course for Teachers 


A practical, intensive course of 15 lessons for Men and Women of the busine p 
social world, progressive teachers, up-to-date parents, ete., in simplifi ed applied Gra imm 
Vocabulary, Punctuation, Common Errors, Correct Pronunciation of 525 misused Er h f 
War Names, of Operas, Musicians, Artists, etc., also of French, italian, German and Latin LP hrase: 


. Rhe Lorie 


ai 


in common use, Good Form in Letter Writing, and many minor items that contri » cultured 
| conversation, poise and personality. 
It Costs You Nothing to Examine the Course 
: . so. This is the same course that the teacher has been giving for years in various cities of the United 
worth, Associate Professor of Music, Teachers | States to hundreds of enthusi astic students in large classes, clubs, department stores, etc The stu 
MH b] College, Columbia University. Illustrated with | dents represent all grades and all ayes and ine! lude all types of Business Men and Women, Manage: 
m1 Ss egen S diagrams and music. Boards. 310pp. The Mac- | Secretaries, Teachers, Doctors, Nurses, Lawyers, C. S. Practit ioners, Musicians, Readers, Writers 
Millan Company, New York. 


| Speakers, etc. 


Mc- | 





, yells, stunts, plays, etc, etc.+.....-seee-eee Price, 50c. duced is “virtually a report upon the 
i Commencement Helps and Hints (Sth grade) .....-- Bbc. actual conduct of a school during the | 


It is a record of ex- | 
perience in utilizing “the subject mat- | 


The author | 


| standardized tests measure the wrong | 


cause it is assigned. Very likely it is | 
desirable to call attention to the danger | 





| startling to find that “while reading 
FREE | [for pleasure] is one of the normal | 
activities of life, arithmetic, spelling, | 
language, etc., are not found in real | 







‘SEND NO MONEY-USE THE COUPON 








The Miller System of Correct English, Room 843B, Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
Please send, for my inspection, your 15-lesson COURSE in CORRECT ENGLISH 
keep the course, I will send you five dollars and receive the SELF-CORRECTING KEY 

will return the lessons within five days. Write or print name and address plainly. 











If I decide to 


Otherwise 1 


ADDRESS 


‘WANTEL 





Leaders everywhere to organize classes in clubs, stores,factories and independently. Teach- 
ers and clubs should ask for circular ‘How to Conduct a Money-Making Study Class.” 


CIVIL SERVICE 


a of the country 











Hish School Course 
in 2 Years 









positions are in all pat 


You can complete 


steady work, life positions, congenial surre 
this simplified High promotions on merit, short houra, annual vacs ( 
School Course at home in- sick leave with pay Man} th usands appoil ited yearly 
side of two ears. Meoteal jpirementa for entrance to college Both sexes, No political IL. Nearly BO " class 
st at deniehicd Ta net Pros Balledias Sead fe TODAY =| | fied pon tions Common school education ‘suiticient. 


Full information and questions used by 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, [ 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-367, Drexel Ave. & S8th 














Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company 


LABORATORY FURNITURE ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


Educational and Technical Furniture for Physics, Chemistry, 
Agriculture, Biology, tic Science, and Domestic Art. 


The Wiese Mr. F. H. Wiese, President of the company and Sup- 
4 $ ervisor of design and construction, is qualified thru 
Organization ae nies dt aa aes eee to, actanittl 
<o years of manutacturing experience to scientin¢ 
ally serve the students or the mature scientist. 
Without cost or obligation to you, we extend 
co-operation of our engineering department 
planning your laboratories. 
Prompt shipments guaranteed on standard lines or 
special design orders. 





th 


ie 


ir 


“F. H. Wiese is materializing in Laboratory Furni- 
ture the latest word in all laboratory science 
—A. E. WINSHIP. 


A Word from 
the Outside 


, 


Write for our new catalog No. 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY 


Sales Office 
20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
a 





Factory 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 




















FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Big demand for teachers all over the 
country. No registration fee during 
March for grade and rural teachers. 


We Never Sleep On The Job 














when we enterinto contract to secure a better position for 
a teacher. This agency not only lists, ii promotes, If we 
haven’t the position you want we findit. That is what you 
pay for.. Thatis the kind of service we render. 


MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
405 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
H. A. MITCHELL, Manager & Proprietor 








Or reanieee ei Old- 
ae \satiie 


Texas Teachers’ Bureau et teschers” 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1.00 
Cc. G. TRUITT, Manager, Marshall, Texas 











Reed Teachers’ Agency 
706 University Blk., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Registration Free Conservative—Dependable 
High School, Grade, Rural, hundreds 


4 

TEACHERS wanted at once for vacancies, Good 
salaries; free enrollment. Write, Teacher=-Schocl- 
board Exchange, kansas City, Mo., or 1912 South 
9th Avenue, Maywood (Chicago) Illinois. 


Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market ‘Street, Philadelphia 


ain, “a: Yr. H.S. 
WESTERN C ANADA iY r. prechate.y ge bie $110 = 
April, May till 
CANADA, 




















$120 per month. Engagements Feb., Mar., 
Xmas. WESTERN TEACHERS’? BU REAT, WINNIPEG, 
High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 


Home Study lege and Professional Courses. Cata- 


feachers’ Professional College, Washington, D, C. 





log free. 


UNIVERS AL SHORTHAND <oorss (rome. 


Efficiency guaranteed or money back. Helps 





erts in o6 le 
ers of other systemsincrease pay. Easy terms. Write for booklet 10 


Universal Shorthand Course, 6609 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, tll. 


*s BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE ucve 
P R EP. AR E TO EARN £100 to $200 MONTH, Graduates 
laced in good positions. DETAILS FREE 

3rown's Home Study School, 314-58, Peoria, Ills. 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
CivilService — Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of te: -stimonials and par- 
ticulars of al] Courses Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME- STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bldg., Peoria, tll. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses forall occasions 
























prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know yoer wants. Subjects 


for debates, orations, and essays free. 
COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Easiest Shorthand 


LearninS aveninse: home sfudys 
hk. I, Sho 









a 
wAmazinily” ‘simple, ney. 
rts, Write dicta- 
nes P ehe, rapidly as 
ief, pleasant prac- 
tic avorite method for personal 
aes ake notes at lectures, meet- 


ay in “ep confidential diary. Big 
by he Se in any profession o 3 b wp oy 





aid in your career. Use 1 in 
Navy, courts, commercial schools; by nublic and vate stenog. 
raphers, teachers. Slisht cost. K. 0. ubtie and: prlvate people, 


Inc eroging ¥< YOU. a, Proof Lessons, Re ft unc i Guarantee an rechure 
ree, stnaic 
KING INSTITUTE, 


Ac 
EW-191 StationF, | NEW YORK CITY 








TEACHERS 


Wanted: ° STUDENTS 


to prepare for good oflice positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department 25, Greenfield, Ohio. 














re : 
‘kiicHER EXpucatTion; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Methematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


The University of Chiragn ; 


pe Year Division 1, Chicago, Lo | 


GOV'T POSITIONS 


secured by our unext relled courses of civil] service pre’ para- 
tion, composed of questions used in recent Gov’t. exami- 
nations and lesson sheets arranged exactly same way. Our 
$15 courses only $5 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money promptly refunded. Our students have made 
99.50 per cent in Gov’t. examingtions. Sample lesson, 
illustrated catalog and full particulars FREE. 
CIVIL SERVICE hag a SCHOOL, 
ox 331, Philadelphia, Pa. 























| duction. 
| cludes in her lists the titles of certain 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


maid in the teaching of other subjects,” 
and bespeaks for it an independent 
place in the curriculum. He warns 
against carrying “motivation” to an ex- 
treme. There is much sound pedagog- 
ical advice in the book, even if many 
teachers will find it difficult to accept 
some of the author’s principles. Cer- 
tainly the contents are excellently or- 
ganized, the index and bibliography, 
chapter outlines, tables and appendixes 
very largely increasing its value. 

Choosing a Play. (Revised and_ Enlarged.) 
By Gertrude E. Johnson, Assistant Professor in 
the Department of Speech Education, University 
of Wisconsin. Cloth. 200pp. $1.35. The Century 
Company, New York. 

An amazingly large amount of well- 
selected information has been com- 
pressed within the covers of this vol- 
ume. Choosing a Play was so eagerly 
welcomed on its appearance in 1919 
that now an enlarged and revised edi- 
tion has been put forth. It is intended 
to be of direct assistance especially to 
those in the smaller high schools who 
seek (often very blindly) suitable dra- 
matic material. The author does well 
to recognize conditions as they exist. 
She knows that in many schools no 
member of the faculty has been trained 
to aid amateurs—that usually the task 
of supervision falls to the English 
teacher, or to whoever exhibits inter- 
est and energy. She knows, too, that 
plays ef real literary value are often 
not desired. It is claimed that not 
enough people in a small community 
would appreciate them to warrant pro- 
For this reason the author in- 


| plays of lower grade, hoping at the 
| same time that “as opportunity offers 


the standard of selection will be raised 
in all the smaller schools.” Part I 
(two-thirds of the book) is devoted to 
chapters on such subjects as: Why the 
One-Act Play? Dramatics in the High 
School; Notes on Acting; and Details 
of Coaching. Part II is a Directory, 
containing addresses of play publishers 
and furnishers of costumes and set- 
tings; a long list of plays graded ac- 
cording to difficulty (not only technical 
but as regards royalty); Christmas 
plays; lists of one-act plays; plays for 
outdoor production, etc.; also a bibliog- 
raphy for those who desire to read 
farther. The book may well prove in- 
dispensable to persons interested in 
amateur dramatics. 


Farm Crops Laboratory Manual and Note 
Book. F. W. Lathrop, A.B., M.S.A. Formerly 


Instructor in Agronomy and Farm Manage- 
ment, Schoharie State School of Tr 
Cobleskill, N. Y. Illustrated. Paper. J. 


Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

The Lippincott series of Laboratory 
Manuals and Notebooks, to which this 
is the latest addition, hold an assured 
place among agricultural students. Mr. 
Lathrop’s book consists of thirty-nine 
exercises, supplemented by a discussion 
of eight crop-growing projects. It is ex- 
cellently illustrated by numerous out- 
lines, drawings, and photographs, and 
plenty of space is left for the student’s 
entries. 

The Pocket Chesterfield. 
Stuart Hay. Boards. 126pp. 
& Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 

The original of this little volume, like 
it 3% x 5 inches in size, was brought 
out in 1806 in Philadelphia by a cer- 
tain Dr. John Trusler, who compressed 
within its covers the essence of Lord 
Chesterfield’s famous letters, and added 
for good measure the “Ten Precepts” 
that Lord Burleigh gave his son—a 
kind of decalogue of the polite world. 
Discovered recently in “a grandfather’s 
desk,” it is now reprinted, with some 
modernizations of spelling, punctuation, 
ete. Mr. Dorrance’s sparkling “Apolo- 
gia”—“to three too long at rest”—is a 
literary gem, and Mr. Hay’s three 
drawings add just the right touch of 
burlesque tragedy. The awkward fellow 
in the frontispiece who is so fatally 


Illustrations by 
$1.35. Dorrance 









&) signmegts 
MAGAZINE lessons an 
articles on 
Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Chalk- 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of le 
formation for artists and art students. 
j we pa refunded, 20c a copy, $1 a year. 
en OW, Thrift Stamps T: 
G.B.LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept 652. Balser, Mich, 
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PRIMARY PLANS 








SCHOOL ‘BOARD, 
CGA EASURER. 


| Peacne35, USA ones 2.1980 oo 
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| | 
| How About YOUR Salary Check ?| 


Does it measure adequately the service you render ? 


| M2RE than seventeen thousand brainy men and women have received 
larger salary checks—often double— by using WESTERN REFER- 
ENCE SERVICE. Our ninth year cf recommending only when asked to do 
so by employers. This is why our members are usually chosen. They are 
| wanted. Any other method is unethical and unprofessional. Thousands of 
| the best and most progressive employers in forty-three states and four | 
| foreign countries recognize this and last season asked us to furnish 
WESTERN REFERENCE teachers, from Kindergarten to University. 

If YOU want a position in these desirable schools, with adequate salaries 
and congenial conditions, you must use the same service they use when in 
need of teachers—WESTERN REFERENCE SERVICE. Free enrollment. 
Commission payable out of first and second months salary. Enroll Today. || 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


| 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
= 318 Journal oe KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | 



































Better Positions! Better ” Pay! 


Free Registration. Unsurpassed Facilities for Service. 


| warez US IF INTERESTED IN ANY KIND OF TEACHING OR ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION. SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN GRADE TEACHERS 


American Educational Service Bureau, 28 FE. Jackson Boulevard, Chieago 
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Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average ability, 
Write Manager E. A. Freeman, for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Building, 89 So. Tenth St. 
_ Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















We operate thruout the West. 
Twenty-seven years of successful 


The Colorado Teachers’ AQ @NCY reens-sevensear of sues 


303-304 Kittredge Bldg., 16th&Glenarm, Denver, Col. schoo oticiais, 
MRS. FRED DICK, Mgr., O. A. SAUNDERS, Field Representative. GIVE US A TRIAL. 
“A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “4 "s2ctq7.43¢ 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 
Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary, or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS? AGENCY 1io02.Nicotss,Ave- 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


NOW IS THE TIME to register for emergency calls or for good positions fo t 
cellent vacancies are coming in every day. Our territory covers the Mid dle W. r bye year. Many ex- 
NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. est and Western States. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, The South presents great opportunities to the am- 
bitious teacher. We recommend teachers to positions 














604 | Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas that they can fill. A square deal to all concerned. 
DENVER ° COLORADO 


risk Teacuers’ acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED me 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2ssisc.sstnatiesaat 2 oe 


. HH. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 


Northwestern wea cachers’ Agency and Supply Co. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
the enrollment of University, Cellete Meth Nomanager. We want POSITIONS for {ot TEACHERS and Teachers for Positions. We solicit 


Ez @ |= 8 feor-Veve mine 


$1 West Lake Street. Suite 205 A G E N Cc Y 
DIRECT To SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 














THE WAY TO 
THE BEST 
POSITIONS 





Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 
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(COSTUMES 
Raranc 


} 
l 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,fora!lschool 
lays and o peras. 
Bra ikesperian and his- 
torical costumes jour 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 

tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Box P, 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, fil. 
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Pictures That 
Won’t Blow Away 


Drawings, charts, prints, photographs, and 
all wall memoranda and decorations are 
firmly held in place when fastened up with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Easy to insert and remove. The needle points will not 


mar plaster, or w wor No hammer needed. 
Samples gladly sent to Teachers. 


Sold by Hardware, Stationery, 
Drug and Photo Supply Stores os 


everywhere. 






Moore Push-Pin Company 
17-3 Berkley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











START AN EASY AND 
LUCRATIVE BUSINESS 


We teach you ‘how to establish a successful COL- 
LECTION BUSINESS and refer items to you. No 
capital required. O. H. Overholser, Dayton, Ohio, 
writes ; Averaged over $360.00 net monthly com- 
missions last year. This is how I bought my home and 
farm.’’ Start now in spare time. You can achieve 
the same success as 4300 others. Write today for 
free ‘‘Pointers’’ and new plan. 

American Collection Service, 788 Cass Bldg.,Detroit,Mich. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| tangled up in his own sword would 
certainly have the sympathy of Irvin 
Cobb, who recently described his own 
entrance, formally announced, into a 
crowded drawing room, where, step- 
ping upon a small rug, he almost in- 
stantly found himself under the grand 
piano. 

Selected Writings of Abraham Lincoln. (In 
“Living Literature Series.) Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor o 
Government, Harvard University. Illustrated. 
| Cloth. 345pp. 75e. Gregg Publishing Com- 
| pany, New York. 

Barry Lyndon. By 
Thackeray. (In “Living 
| Edited by Charles Elbert Rhodes, 


William Makepeace 
Literature Series."’) 
A. M., Assist- 


| ant Principal, Lafayette High School, Butfalo, 
N. Y. Illustrated. Cloth. 432pp. 88¢. Gregg 


Publishing Company, New York. 

The first two volumes 
Literature Series to appear (Dickens’s 
Barnaby Rudge and Huxley’s Auto- 
Liography and Essays) were reviewed 
in our issue of May, 1920. Stevenson’s 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde was noticed last October. The 
| two most recent additions to the series 
are worthy in every way of the warm 
appreciation accorded their predeces- 
sors. Substantial and attractive in ap- 
pearance, admirably edited, and ex- 
| tremely reasonable in price, these books 
not only are excellently adapted for 
school use, but are examples of good 
book-making that anyone 
glad to possess. 


The Sky Line in English Literature. By Lewis | 


English in 
Hathaway, In- 


Worthington Smith, Professor of 
Drake University, and Esse V. 


structor in Erglish, East High ‘School, Des 
Moines. Illustrated. Cloth. 257pp. D. Apple- 


ton and Company, New York. 
The method of procedure in this high 
school English text may be inferred 





|ani“interesting and 














Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 


SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 
examinations. The 48 page book of 
Nebraska Sth grade questi< 
in the past, should be in the hands 
of each 8th grader. 
questions on all Sth grade subjects, 
Price 40 cents, 4 or more 35 cents 
each, 

as more than p leg ased with your question book. 
looked at the cueatien 8s of the exami pen of this county, an 
every question asked was found i in your book 

JAMES E. SKINNER, PROVIDENCE, Ky. 
MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL AY How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Cperettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, FingorPlays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. For all ages and occasions. 





Dear Sir:-- Iw 





OSCAR WARP . 








NewCommencement Manual 
full of new ideas for teach- 











Large catalog Free. Every | ers and students, 370 pages 
Teacher qo have one. of plans, helps and sugges- 
- S. DEN NISON & CO. tions ILLUSTRATED. 

[Departme: 58 CHICAGO | Price $2.00. Postpaid. 








Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and. our 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPH MEQ. & 

‘ DUPLICATOR CO. 
243 W, 17th St., N.Y. City 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand w ords. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete ag ere $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cen 
JOHN H, ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 


AVER AGE your daily grades and tests with an 

Average Table, in 44 the usual time. 
es Used in the grades, high school, and 
college. A Columbia University Professor writes, “‘It is 
the only convenient means I have discov ered for obtaining 
a definite mathematical average.” Per copy 25 cents, 6 
copies $1.00. W.A. Geclanen, Stillwater, Okla. 


MAKE YOUR OWN DUPLICATOR 


FOR 75 cts. + 1-2 hr. OF WORK 
you can have a 9x 12 inch DUPLICATOR that retails for $4.00. Will 
produce 75 to 100 copies from one setting. Lasts for years. Recipe 
rie ep directions for making and operating sent on receipt of 


H. G. HAYES, Supt. Schools, Castleford, Idaho. 


PLAYS meen PLAY S 
2 fee = — pe 
SAM’L “FRENCH, 28 \ West 38th. New. York. 
PLAY Sees. = 
Geo.F.Rosche&Co.(Dept, 2)337W.MadisonSt.,Chicago, lit. 
PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 





























nsgiven | , 
aex, 
Over 1800 live | 





from its title. The authors wish to 
“eliminate minor details and minor 
writers.” They also purpose to present 
connected story” 


and to emphasize “those phases of the | 


literary development of England that 
seem especially significant to Ameri- 
cans.” One-fifth of the volume is de- 
voted to Chronology, Glossary, and In- 
leaving only 197 pages for the 
text proper. Although confined within 
such narrow limits, the authors do 
their best to stimulate interest in out- 


standing figures of the literature and 
to provide a series of guideposts for 


the wayfaring student. 





Other Books Received 


We desire to call our 
the following list of 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue,” but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date , what ure avail- 
able for their use. . 


The Problem’ of Americanization.~ By 
Roberts, Ph.D. Cloth. . 246pp. 
Company, New York. 

Character Training in Childhood. By Mary 
S. Haviland, Research Secretary of the Na- 


readers’ attention to 


books recently received. 


books 


Peter 


tional Child Welfare Association. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 296pp. Small, Maynard & Company, 
Boston. 

Vocational Chemistry. (For Students of 
Agriculture and Home Economics.) By John 
J. Willaman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 


Agricultural Biochemistry, School of Agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota. (In ‘‘Farm Life 
Text Series.”’) Illustrated. Cloth. 294pp. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Rhymes of Cho Cho’s Grandma. By Mrs. 
Frederick Peterson. Illustrated by Jessie 
Gillespie. Paper. 20pp. Child Health Organi- 


zation of America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Snappy Stunts for Social Gatherings. Com- 
piled by Margaret Bridge. Paper. 8ipp. 7d5c. 
Kldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio, 
and Denver, Colo. 

The Dearborn Group Tests of Intelligence. 
(Test Charts, General Examinations 4 and 5 
for Grades IV-IX; Stencil Series I.) By Walter 
F, Dearborn, Professor of Psychology, Harvard 


University. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
Stenciling. By Adelaide Mickel, Department 


of Manual Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois. Illustrated. Paper. 62pp. 85c. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth. With Notes and In- 
troduction by Charles Robert Gaston, Ph.D., 
Richmond Hill High School, New York. (In 
“Lippincott’s Classics.) Cloth. 12lpp. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Great American Speeches. With Notes and 
Introduction by Clarence Stratton, Central 
High School, St. Louis. (In “Lippincott’'s 
Classies.”") Cloth. 130pp. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 


The Story of Columbus. By N. J. Lennes, 
Author of Books for Young People, and Paul 
C. Phillips, Professor of History, State Univer- 





sity of Montana. 64 Illustrations and Maps. 
Cleth. 168pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 








of the Living 


should be | 





. The Macmillan | 

















Flags, Large Framed Pictures s, | 


Pencil Sharpeners, FRFF| 
2 


for Your School 
Read Our Wonderful Offers 


We will send you Free of Al! Cost, One Gross of our 
Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser Lead Pencils to be 
sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. 





Each pencil is suitably inscribed—‘‘Sold for the Flag 
Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds and we 
will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid 


your choice of a Five, Six or Eight Foot United States 
These flags are made 


Flag Absolutely Free of All Cost! 
of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed, 
(not printed) complete with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal 
Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If a 
larger flag is desired, we will give you the choice of a Ten 
or Twelve foot size for the sale of Two Gross of the Pencils. 
Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more of 
these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, 
teacher or pupils. 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom: 
This Large Sharpener with Special 
Size Pencil given Free for 


Attachment for Any 
the sale of a Single Gross of 


Pencils! Saves time and never breaks the lead! Auto- 
matically stops cutting as soon as the proper point is se- 
cured! No more dirt or chips to litter the floor! Send for 





a gross of pencils and let your pupils earn one of these 
serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a few 
spare time! 


minutes of their 


This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching t 
the Wall, given Free for the sale of Two Gross of 
our pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the Fin- 
est Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs with 
Gilt Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic 
Ornament for the Schoolroom and as the flags are 





easily detached from the base, they are availal le at 
any time for Parades, Drills, Exercises, etc. ! 
Set comes to you securely packed, all deliver 
charges prepaid, for the sale of only Two g ; of 
our Special pencils. Can you imagine an easit 


of securing such a Beautiful Set of : 

your School? The same set of Allies’ Fle i 

ular flag cloth without staffs and base—given fe 
the sale of One gross of penci 














We Have Recently Secured 


A limited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, 


consisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, 
Fast Colors, all seams securely sewed, Heavy 
Canvas Headings and Meta! Grommets, com- 
plete with Polished Hard-wood staff, Brass 


Joint, Ball, Rope and Heavy Galvanized Holder 
for attaching to windows, building, ete. Just the 
right size to carry in the School Parade! While 
the supply lasts, we are giving a set Free for the 
sale of Two gross of our pencils. Packed com- 
plete in a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery 
charges prepaid. 


No Schoolroom is Complete * 


bon Brown Pic- 
irnish these, size 
Wood, with 




















more of our Large Framed C 
Americans on the Wall! We 


Polished Solid 


Without one cr 
tures of Noted 





16 in. x 20in. framed in Handsome 

Glass Svent, Dust Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on the 
wall. You have the choice of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, General Leonar 





Wood or General John J. Pershing for the sale of only One g 
of our pencils. We are the only firm in the country giving aw 
these large size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames 
Glass Fronts—a point well worth keeping in mind! We 
placed large numbers of pictures in schools during the past f 
years, and if you are not already well supplied, you should se 
cure them at once. The pupils will prize them all the more for 
having earned them by, their 
own sleuia. 


Our New President 


The good people of the United States have chosen Warren G. 
Harding to be their President for the next four years. ; 
Every teacher should at once secure a picture of the New Presi- 
dent for the schoolroom. 

Our plan makes it easy for you to get one of these Large Carbon 
Brown pictures, size 16x 20inches in Handsome Solid Wood 
Frame with Glass Front and dust Proof Back, Absolutely Free 
of All Cost for Selling ONE GROSS of Pencils. What better 
premium could you possibly desire? Just a few minutes easy 
work on the part of the children brings this rich reward! 
Something they can point to with pride as having earned it 
themselves! Do not confuse our Large Pictures with any of 
the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this kind. In- 
sist on the Best. 

SEND FOR YOUR PENCILS TODAY. REMEMBER, WE DO NOT 

ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 

















We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or ever 
sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt retur howev 
we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of go ds a Large ¢ 
bon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one ot Marshal Foch free of cost. The t 


are given you entirely free—in addition to the regular premiums selected for the 
already have pictures of Pershing end Foch, you may substitute one of Roosevelt 
desire. We also include in every box of pencils sent out a handy little Souver 
Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a lifetime. Sim 
and mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be sur 
easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and pre 
positively guarantee prompt shipments. 

RELIGIOUS PICTURES. We also carry a full line of Religious Pictures which are given as prem 
iums for One Gross Sales. Write for illustrated Folder giving full informatiwn. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., CAMDEN, NEW YORK 



































The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. ae Pe ee re ee ee ae a iel ian. ae 


Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid one gross of your Special Flag Pen ‘ 
to sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeda as soon as the pencils are dissed ¢ It is agreed 
that upon receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums whi vu offer 


Ship pencils to ..... 


sec, a ee CRO EET Oe Feo err 
Name of School............ Name of Teacher 
Address of Teacher Sta 


N. I. MCH. ‘21 
































C this Sketch 
and let me see what you can do a 
withit, If you_are ambitious to CGC 
) —~ 


jearn practical drawing for MQ 
profit. The Landon PICTURE 
CHART Method will teach you in 
your spare time, at home by mail 
The Charts are easily understood 
by boys and girls of school age. 
so can im- 
a valuable 
arts. The 
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re. Sends 
rede oni sts rm Ips 
si plate, exa amples of students’ work and 

too can accom; ynlish. Ple ase state your age. 


Soaniianes School 


453 National Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 








BIGGER PAY-SURE WORK 


We can help you get both—quickly—just 
as we have done for hundreds of others. 
We take only a brief time to fit you fora 
Government position, Short hours, Good 
pay. No lay-offs, Regular promotions, An- 
nual vacations. New pension law creates 
many vacancies throughout the country 
this year, Position guaranteed, or your 
money back. 
Write Tpday | for Big Free Book. 
Tells all abétt Government positions you can 
fill—and how togetone. Ask for Book HO. 


VJASHINGTON CIVIL SERVICE 


1033 Marden Buildin; 
Washington, D.C. 





SI 
in2OLessons 


With expert typewriting. Quickly and easily 
earned, The most popular sys- 
tem in America. Study during 
spare time at home. Qualify for 
Private Secretary, excellent 
salary, travel, certain promotion. 
Old and reliable school. Grad- 
uates the world over. Write for free lesson 
and literature. LITTLEFORD SCHOOL 
Suite1117, First National Bldg., CINCINNATI, 0. 


YOUR FUTURE 




















“&S 
— Depends on how you prepare 
r\ yourself now. Personal power 
’ lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
ELOCT YTION 


Whate ver y‘ our oc —e etion or position, 
« ce course in Pub ig 






tor 
< some diplomas. 





ira 4 ates receive ha 
at tere stamps for Illustrated Recitation 
THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
136 MeLean Avenue, Dept, 8, Detroit, Mich, 








TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


STAMMER 


att 20 3 amme rine sche ey set my large 
ok e end ite d “STA — > its. Ori! y ~~ dd the py dn} 
N vara Meth con in cloth and stamped in «pure 
& ld sk fo “ ye aaa tt dition rate and a FREE copy of ‘*The 
~-H Speech Magazine. rrest, be ast oa tipped and most 
ccessful school in the world for the cure of stamme ring. stut- 
ering, etc Jo sing-song or time-beat. Ww RITE TODA 





The North-Western School, 2311 Grand Ave, Milwaukee,Wis. 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMME 


Send 10 cents ay 288-page book a xy - x 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cur lis 

cured myself after stammering 2 ,! ‘N. ad -. 
5917 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. til. 7. lesen 


TAMMER sore 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 
key. The widely famed Hatfield Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth-while 
book—""HOW TO STOP STAMMERING,.” It 
has inspired thousands. Order a copy today. 
tHE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution manage rs, home- 
“THE 












makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100- page booklet, 
PROFESSION OF HOME - MAKING,’ REE, 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


"on. BANKING 


ON of the sreat epportenition § in this attractive 
pro a and how you can | ey No oblis _— 
time, Serd for copy at once. ri 

DGAR G. ALCORN, Pre 
American School of Banking , 97 McLene Bidg., Coiumbus, 0 


Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, 
OU) g Vira and Magazine Illus- 
trating, Pastel Crayon Portraits 
e and Fashions. By Mail or Local 
Classes. Write for terms and 
OnKasd : List of successful students. 
Associated A 
2 Pinson at og i re ‘ 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Records of Remembered Songs 


The Educational Department of the 
Columbia Graphophone Company has 
issued a collection of band accompani- 
ment records of patriotic, sacred and 
old familiar songs made in an unusual 
way. They are played, as to keys, 
tempi and arrangements, just exactly 
as any crowd anywhere in the United 
States sings them. The story of how 
this feat was accomplished is in part a 
story of the war. The army became a 
singing army and in home communities 
there was a renaissance of song—a 
spontaneous expression of a common 
patriotism. 

“The National Week of Song,” spon- 
sored by this magazine, through which 
community singing was encouraged 
and led by teachers and schools, had an 
important part in this movement. 

Under the direction and supervision 
of Peter W. Dykema, Professor of 
Music at the University of Wisconsin, 
and recognized as one of the foremost 
song leaders in America, the Columbia 
Graphophone Company has prepared 
special band accompaniment recordings 
of forty of the most popular selections 
which the American public approved in 
this great national tryout. It is very 
gratifying to us to notice that the list of 
songs selected follows quite closely the 
songs especially mentioned in all of our 
suggested programs for the National 
Week of Song. There are four selec- 
eg on each record, and ten records in 
all. . 

The patriotic selections on these 
records are “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “America,” “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean,” “America, the Beauti- 
ful,” “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” “Tenting To-night on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “Dixie,” “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home,” and “‘Yankee 
Doodle.” The records provide the 
proper music for group singing for the 
following songs of home: “Old Folks at 
Home,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
““Massa’s in the Cold Ground,” “Nellie 
Was a Lady,” “Old Black Joe,” “Home, 
Sweet Home,” “Sweet and Low,” “Out 
on the Deep,” and “Santa Lucia.” The 
songs of love and friendship selected 
are “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” “Juan- 
ita,” “Aloha Oe,” “Annie Laurie,” “Be- 
lieve Me, If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,” “Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes, ” and, of course, 
“Auld Lang Syne.” The harmony or 
part songs are: “Good Night, Ladies,” 
“My Bonnie,” “Aunt Dinah’s Quilting 
Party,” the “Levee Song” (“I’ve Been 
Wukkin’ on de Railroad”), “Jingle 
Bells,” “Little Brown Church in the 
Vale,” “Stars of the Summer Night” 
and “Long, Long Ago.” “Sweet and 
Low,” listed above as a song of home, 
is also an excellent number for effec- 
tive part singing. The only song classi- 
fied as a song of humor in this collec- 
tion is “A Merry Life,” the English 
version of that light-hearted Italian 
folk song “Funiculi, Funicula.” 

The universally sung hymns include 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” “O 
Come, All Ye Faithful” with its alter- 
native text “How Firm a Foundation,” 
which was Theodore Roosevelt’s favor- 
ite hymn, “Come, Thou Almighty 
King,” “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” “I 
Need Thee Every Hour,” and “Silent 
Night.” 


In an effort to promote consolidation 
of rural schools in Georgia, bonuses of 
$500 and $1000 were offered respective- 
ly to the elementary and high schools 
for progress in this direction in 1920. 
Sixty-four elementary schools and 
fifty-eight high schools qualified for the 
prizes, by increasing facilities for 
transportation, making building and 
sanitary improvements, adding to 
libraries and to home economics equip- 
ment. 


March 1921 


w 











‘Teachers, Principals, Superiztendents! 


Come to Headquarters 


Write Today for ‘‘The Road to Good Positions’’ and Enrollment Card 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE—FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES | 


OTHER OFFICES : 





LOS ANGELES 
Chamber of Commerce 


a gS reg RTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLI 
VO CALL TATA ALRY Non W. Bank Bulaing Lumber Exchange | 
720 67 ak oe A 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





410 U.S.NartT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





WM. RUFFER, A.M. - - - = = Manager please send me enrollment Card and ‘The Road to | 
W.S. FRY, B.S. - - - Assistant Manager Good Positions.’ 
W. B. MOONEY, A.M. Assistant Manager ATE A SG SERRE > eee a 
and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE . AINE. 2000 sccce coccccsevcsccsoceess 
Street... cccccecccccscneeerseeresseseer esse esses eee eee eese 
Largest Teachers Agency in the West City. .......sccscceesecseeeeceeeeeenes RRS ire 




















FREE REGISTRATION 


CLARK 


NEW YORK 


Flatiron Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Globe Building 





Teachers Agency 
EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
110-112 E, Lexington Street 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


64 East Van Buren Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
N. Y. Life Building 














LOS ANGELES, CAL., California Bldg. 
Eventually you’ll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEACH ER Teachers to Better Positions. 


‘FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gas and Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 














Teachers’ Efficiency Agency 


Dept. A. 25 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
OUR KEYNOTE—EFFICIENT SERVICE. Let us help you to a better position. Free 
tration. ONCE our patron, ALWAYS our patron. Your desires kept uppermost in mind. 
We dea only direct with school officials. Many openings in all fields. 




















| ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 5.25.23 23230 





86th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told 
by an expert in our booklet, ‘‘Teaching as a Business.’’ Send for it. 


on Citioess a Fifth Ave, Bow’ Yeck 5 Peyton Bldg.. Spekene, Wash. 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo; 5 

















THE PHOENIX TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


is in touch with many HIGH SALARIED POSITIONS in the SOUTH-WEST. 
GRADES $1,000 to $2,200. 
PHOENIX TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


HIGH SCHOOL $1,500 to $2,000. ENROLL NOW. 


Torrance McRuer, Mgr., 


GLENDALE, ARIZONA 





PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


42nd year. 
continuous management. 
teachers in great demand. 


Direct recommendations. 


EE REGISTRA 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
Well prepared 





lest and Fairest you have seen. 


HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A. J. Jolly, Mgr. 


Agencies for Blank: 





The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 
Wy oming Needs Teachers. Neither t fee nor charged. Salaries 





ployment Bureau. 


in rural schools $100-125. Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high schoo! 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers, Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


poten ek our pewency when writing 


410 Broadway, CINCINNATI, 0. — MENTOR, KENTUCKY 





wanted for Ohio rural, village and city schools at $100 to $160 per 
OPMal GradUaleS§ mont. RecistRation FREE. Write today for booklet and 
blanks. The Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio 





Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 122 So. Michigan Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


INCLUDING McCULLOUGH TEACHERS AGENCY. This Agency does a personal, discriminating, professional business. 





THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Choice positions filled throughout the year. 


“TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE."’ 


224 S. MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO, th 


C. M. McDANIEL, MANAGER NO ANNUAL DUES 


NO REGISTRATION FEES 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE —_— 


Send for registration blank NOW. 











TEACHERS URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburg, Pa. 














lees It's all the Rage 

Lt PLAY SPELL! “tesed/staieet 
\\\ D> It's the latest and most facinating of card games 
NYA / SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE SSc Prepaid. Stamps or Com 
an y/ of imtuce your book dealer or druggist to order @ ciozen 
cks at Bec Gas ‘Ss price ancl your game will be seat : ABA 


Bee Game Co. 3rd & Rex SE Canton, Ohio, USA 




















: PHOTOGRAPHS IMPORTANT 


To Accompany Your Application For Position 
| We make real photos 24%”x8” in size and style recommended by 


School Officials from any good original photograph. 25 for $1.50 
delivered promptly. Send photo and Money Order or Check to 
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| National Photo Co., 711 Third Ave. So. Dent, _ Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Our Blue Bird Souvenir, introduced last 
year for the first time, proved so popular 
that we have decided to present it again 
this year. It is unique and beautiful and is 
considered one of the finest school sou- 
venirs ever made. The cover is printed by 
the off-set process and denotes the little 
schcol house in the distance near which are 
circling the blue birds, symbols of joy and 
happiness. A path or roadway leads away 
from the school house and the blue birds 
flit out of the design toward a verse at the 
bottom of the page. 

The insert is printed on beautiful white 
stock in blue ink which exactly matches the 
color of the birds on the cover. The insert 
and cover are fastened together with a har- 
monizing cord and silk tassel. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more desirable or suit- 
able gift. 


The price is $1.75 per dozen for 12 or less 
and 12c for each one in exccss of 12. Sam- 
ples 10c. This souvenir may be had with a 
photograph on the inside cover at $2.25 per 
dozen and 16c for each one in cxcess of twelve. 


Closing Day Booklet No. 1 








Two cards tied together with ribbon. 
There are more than a score of different de- 
signs used for the first card, making a very 
pleasing assortment. On the second card is 
printed a short poem, selected with special 
reference to its appropriateness for the pur- 
pose. There is also a blank line where the 
name of the teacher can be written. The 
two cards tied together with ribbon make a 
very neat little gift from teacher to 
PU iiccih ads ccaneen kesdescceceneuee: GHOM 


These also consist of two cards tied with 
ribbon but they are larger and finer than 
Closing Day Booklet No 1. The second card 
has an appropriate poem and a blank line 
where the name of the teacher can be 
written. This is. particularly good value 
and is proving immensely popular. It was 
intended for a 10c card, but we are making 
them in such large quantities that we have 
decided to cut the price to.........8¢ each 


Closing Day Booklet No. 2 





possible to create. 


POPULAR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 
JOHN WILCOX Publishing Co., Inc., Cooperstown, N. Y. 


The souvenirs we offer this year include the best designs it has been 
New designs have been added, old designs have been 
improved. Not a single card has been cheapened, not a booklet but more 
than measures up to our past standards. 


souvenirs in large quantities our prices would have been much higher this 


year. 


For more than a quarter of a century we have manufactured these 


schocl remembrances, furnishing them in constantly increasing quantities 


to schools in all parts of the United States and her possessions. 


Today we 


are recognized as the largest publishers of school souvenirs in America. 
Years of experience have taught us how to make souvenirs that please and 
a wide patronage has enabled us to produce in the quantities that mean 


low price and high, quality. 


venirs are silk finished and of the best quality obtainable. 


All:the ribbons and cords used in our sou- 


They should 


not be confused with the cheap, untasseled, cotton cord used by other 


souvenir manufacturers. 


We guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


N. B.—If you order a smaller quantity of souvenirs than you have 


pupils’ names, add one cent for each additional name. 


Thus if you have 


25 pupils’ names printed and order but 13 souvenirs you should add 12 
cents to the amount of your remittance. 


Photo Souvenir 





The illustration is about one-half the 
actual size, We copy any photograph you 
send, will return it to you uninjured. The 
copy will be as good as the original, but do 
not expect a clear first class picture to be 
made from a dim or faded one. Send the 
best phote you have. There are two cards 
of heavy buff, ripple finish mountboard tied 
with silk tassels. The second card contains 
the usual printing of the names of the 
school of number of district, place, date, 
and name of teacher, school officers and 
pupils. 

Photo Souvenirs cost $1.75 for the first 
dozen or less. Additional ones 12c each 


Patriotic Souvenir 
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Remembrence * 
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This souvenir is an eight page booklet, 
51x3¥% inches. The cover is of exceedingly 
attractive design, bearing the American Flag 
in full colors. The cover is in three colors 
and gold and contains an excerpt from the 
national salute to the flag. An inside page 
bears an original and inspiring poem en- 
titled “‘To Old Glory.”” There are also pages 
for the usual printing of the names of 
School, Officers, Teacher and Pupils. The 
booklet is tied with dainty red, white and 
blue ribbons. 

Price $1.75 for first dozen and 12c for each 
additional one, 

With photo $2.25 and 16c for each addi- 
tional one. 


This applies to all souvenirs. 


Forget-Me-Not Souvenirs 





This is one of the prettiest and mest de- 
sirable single cards ever designed for gifts 
from teacher to pupils. There are two de-, 
signs, 7x9 inches, elegantly lithographed, 
embossed and cut out edges. 
ground is a solid mass of forget-me-nots 
with spray of pink roses. The illustration 
gives but a faint idea of their beauty. The 
printing on the panel at the top of the card 
reads ‘‘With teacher, 
Rose E. Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., January 29, 


1921." This will be changed as ordered or 
it will be left blank if desired. Names of 


pupils can not be printed on this style 
Price 10c¢ each, 24 for $2.00. Add 40c¢ extra 


on cach order if you wish the printing on the 
panel, 


* p ‘ 
Imperial Art Series 
_White covers with / 
flowers in natural 
colors and titles in 


best wishes of your 











gold, 43, x6%, 16 
pages of heavy 
enameled paper, 
beautifully printed 


in colors and inter- 
spersed with flowers 
in natural colors, a 
revelation for beauty 
and economy in price. 





These are the Titles: | 
Friendship Token, 
Pansies for Thoughts, Violets to Greet You, 
Forget-Me-Nots. ‘“‘Gems from Longfellow,” 
“Gems from Whittier,’ ‘“‘Gems from Riley,” 
“Gems from Shakespeare,” ‘‘Gems from 
Tennyson.” 

Size 5x734 inches. 























Price 20c per copy. 


If we were not manufacturing 


The back-! 


May Flower Souvenir 
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4 
A booklet of eight pages, 34x51, front 
page beautifully lithographed in colors and 
gold and embossed, tied with cord and tassel, 
five designs assoried, vretty and inexpen- 
sive. The usual printing, names of pupils, 
teacher, school, date, etc., on inside pages 
with a ‘‘Farewell Message” on the last page. 
A very popular souvenir. 
Without photo 12 or less for $1.75. 12¢ for 
each one in excess of 12. 
With photo, 12 or less for $2.25. 16c¢ for 
each one in excess of 12. 
Floral Souvenir 
F ” 3 | 
With 
Best 
Wishes 


og 2 
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If we were able to reproduce the color 
work of this remarkable souvenir we would 
need no description to impress you with its 
beauty. The wonderful color work makes it 


appear as if the designs were of fresh -flow- 


ers instead of printed. This souvenir is a 
single card and the names of pupils, ete., 
may be printed on the back. Or the card 
may be used without printing. 


Without special printing on back, 5c each. 

With special printing, $1.25 per dozen and 
10c for each additional one. 

Ribbon hangers may be added at a cost of 
one cent each and they make the souvenir 
much more desirable. 


Read This Before Ordering 


A discount of 10 per cent will be allowed if two or more orders are sent in together. 


We pay postage on all souvenir orders. 


Envelopes are furnished for the Blue Bird, Mayflower and Patriotic Souvenirs at 10¢ per 


dozcn. 


SAMPLES—We will send on request, free of charge, one sample of any souvenir. 


If more 


than one sample is desired send five cents for each additional sample. 
All orders for souvenirs are mailed the day following receipt with the exception of those 


with photos. 
with the souvenirs. 


Three or four days extra time must be allowed where photos are ordered 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CoO., INC., 
Department 3, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Largest Publishers of School Souvenirs in America 
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illustrated. How do you like it? 


it is always clean and bright. 


use a special design for photo of teacher. 
instead of photo. 
very complete and desirable souvenir. 


each photo souvenir. 


Without Photo, 10 or less, $1.40; 
With Photo, 10 or less, $1.65; 
Example: 

or $2.90 for 2 


Remit with your order, preferably by 


will be pleased to send them. 





Souvenir of Our School 


Yes, we put the photo on inside page opposite pupils’ names. 


UR new 1921 Sovvenir No. 3, herewith illustrated, is neat, tasty and 
pretty, steel die design engraved in colors, 3%x6% inches, tied as 
shown, with 8 insert pages of splendid and appropriate composition nicely 


You Send To Us 


name of your school, (in case your school is not known by name we use 
“public school” for a heading) district number, township, county, state, 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 


Photo Souvenirs 


Three years ago we began our custom of mounting photos on inside page, opposite names of pupils, 
thus bringing photo of teacher and names of pupils together and by having the photo on inside page, 
This arrangement has proven to be just what the teachers want. 

If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher or schoo!- 
house and we will copy from it a photo for each souvenir and return original with your order, t 

card photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but we can copy from any size to size desired. We 


In case photo order is not desired, we use the same design, 


Last season we filled many orders with both photo of teacher and schoolhouse which makes a 
We have a special design for this arrangement. 
Should you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the following prices for 


Prices Postpaid for No.3 
number above 10, 
number above 10, 
If 25 are ordered, without photo, the 
23. 

For 25 with photo, the first 10 will cost $1.65 and the next 15 will cost $1.80 or $3.45 for 25. 
Envelopes with a very appropriate design, printed thereon furnished for these souvenirs for 1¢ each. 
If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2c for each name in excess, 
Write plain, readable copy and we will give “you correctly printed souvenirs. 

If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; 


Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which is a great 
advantage to us as well as to our patrons, 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, 


A post- 


showing a schoolhouse with landscape 


10 cents each. 
12 cents each, 
first 10 will cost $1.40 and the next 15 $1.50, 


Money Order, 


if you prefer to see samples, we 


Box H, ~ MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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NATURE STUDY ix 283 


Covers all work from the third 
to sixth grade, inclusive, with a 


Teacher’s Manua 


By John Bradford ‘Craig, 


head of Nature Study, Pittsburgh. Endorsed by Na- 
ture Study Instructors as Suitable for grade work. 





SOMETHING NEW 
What the Nature Study 

Teacher Needs 

The use of these books by pu- 
pils and teacher renders Nature 
Study a “delightful task.” 
Something definite may be ac- 
complished, and the present 
spasmodic method and manner 
of teaching the subject will be 


Just 





FREE 


Nature Study exami- 
nation questions for 
your class. A post card 
will bring them free. 


WHAT EDUCATORS SAY 

A splendid work coming at 
the right time. * * * I predict 
for this series of books a wide 
use.-—-W. T. Heilman, Supervis- 
or of Nature Study, Columbus, 
Ohio. * * * 


Nature Study series * * * is 
so unusually good, and so well 
adapted to its purpose that I 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 








reduced to a system 

THE TEACHER’S MANUAL plans to re- 
move from the teacher's mind the worry of 
not knowing the subject sufficiently well to 
present it without long, tedious preparation. 


NATURE STUDY MANUAL “is just 
right.’’ It does not attempt too much, but the 
treatment of the subjects not only makes it 
easy to teach NATURE STUDY well, but 
renders the subject interesting during the 
process. 

These books are beautifully and profusely 
illustrated with color process pictures, zinc 
etchings, and halftones: 20 full page color 
process pictures embellish the series. 

Send for set today. 


PRICES 
Nature Study for Boys and Girls 
Grade Three....$1.00 Grade Five..... 1.12 
Grade Four..... 1,42 Grade Six...... 1.20 
The Teacher’s Manual................. 2.00 
10 per cent discount on set, also Our Com- 
mon Birds by Dr. Hamilton, free, by using 


the coupon. 

Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

Sold in sets or separate volumes. 

Send for set today—these books will please 
you. 


McINDOO PUBLISHING CO. 


819-20 New York Life Building, 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. 








* * * The Teacher’s Manual is 
just right.—A. E. Shirling, Department of 
Science, Teacher Training School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

* * * 

It has the virtue of not being scientific for 
science’s sake, and in my judgment it will be 
well accepted by the progressive school sys- 
tems of the country.—William M. Davidson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

* * * 

The subjects are treated in such a manner 
as to be of great interest to boys and girls. I 
feel that these books are valuable and very 
usable and will meet a very necessary need 
in our schools.—Grace M. atson, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Supervisor of School Di- 
rected Home Gardens. 

” * = 


It is well graded, and the story is told ina 
language that can be understood by boys and 
girls. It avoids confusion of fiction and fact 
and will hold the interest of the pupil by the 
simple statement of 
facts. J. H. Fran- 
cis, Superinten- 
dent of 
Schools, 


Girls, by Craig, (5 volumes). 
Our Common Birds’’ Free. 


Ohio. 
I will receive ** 























Y lo — = ces eee oe 
McINDOO PUBLISHING CO. 
7 = N.Y. Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Enclosed find Money Order for $5.79 for 
Columbus, 7 complete set of Nature Study for Boys and 
I understand that 





Humane Poster Contest 


The American Humane Association 
announces another Prize Poster Con- 
test, with cash prizes amounting to 
$280. These prizes are offered for the 
best drawings teaching the need of 
kindness to both animals and children, 
and the contest is so arranged that 
everyone can compete in some of the 
classes into which the competitition is 
divided. Class I is for children in 
grades 1 to 4; Class II for those in 
grades 5 to 8; Class III for pupils in 
grade 9, high and preparatory schools; 
Class IV for art students and persons 
of any age out of school. Prizes of 
$25, $15 and $10 are offered in each 
class. In addition to these twelve 
prizes, $25 is offered for the best poster 
to be used by societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals; $10 
and $5 for the best posters showing 
the value of blanketing horses in win- 
ter, and $10 in each of the four 
classes for the most appealing arrange- 
ment of the words “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals.” In addition there are prizes of 
books, subscriptions to the National 
Humane Review and honorable men- 
tion in each class. A competitor may 
submit any number of posters, which 
shauld not be mounted on cards larger 
than 22 by 28 inches. Posters should 
be sent, wrapped flat, carriage prepaid, 
to Poster Department, American Hu- 
mane Association, Albany, N. Y., so as 
to be received there not later than May 
1. Further information can also be 
secured at that address. 

The Association held a similar con- 
test last year for which thousands of 
posters were prepared by school chil- 
dren and others, and there is every in- 
dication that the interest this year will 
be equally great. 





To establish a standard table of the 
heights and weights of children a con- 
ference of representatives of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
the United States Public Health 
Service, and of various educational and 
private organizations working for the 
betterment of children, was_ recently 
held in New York City. Asa result of 
the conference a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a complete standard 
table. 
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ANNOUNCING 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


Horn-Ashbaugh 
Spelling Book 


Grades 1 to 8 
A Really Wonderful Text: 


The published result of a scientific 
investigation backed by the University 
of Iowa, conducted by Dr. Emest 
Horn and Dr. Ernest J. Ashbaugh— 
recognized as leaders in the teaching of 
spelling, enjoying national reputation. 








The vocabulary is based on a scientific 
analysis of over 700,000 running words of 
correspondence. These words were all classi- 
fied as to frequency of use and a minimum 
list of 3998 words is the basis of this new 
book. 580 additional words are included ‘as 
supplementary. Special methods of testing 
have been devised to insure that each pupil 
‘will eliminate his own errors. 

Explicit directions to both teacher 
and pupil are given. 

A vital contribution to the solution 
of the problem of developing a nation 
of good spellers. 


Let us tell you more about it. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Sq. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
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PINGS ZN 


Class Presidents, Teachers, and 
Superintendents, can save time and 
| money by ordering direct from the 
| manufacturer. 
| We can give you prompt service on 


Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals 
For School, Classes 

FRATS AND SORORITIES. 

| Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 

WINSHIP & COMPANY 

| 707 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, III. 

















No. N907 | No. N894 jo. N8S2S 
10k. Gold $1. 10/10k. Gold $2.65 10f Gold $6.60 
Ster. Silver 75c/14k. Gold $3.30'14k. Gold $7.95 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from th je Manufacturers. Bat 


Se or sinest catalo og ever. publ ishe od, 

inglatest styles of Class Pins,Class eee ‘Med- 

als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. f 

igo frse an and prepay sbrantportacion charges oh 
e guaranteed. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 

B cmtncerment fivitations: Calling Cards, Etc. 4 


CHAS. S. STIFF MANUFACTURER 


hed’ a lela ON 1 & 


ETAL ART PINS 


and Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunday 

School and College class officers or faculty. 

Make sample selection from FREE catalog 

of 300 designs from 20c to $20 each. 
METAL ARTS CO. 

Dept. N. Rochester, N. ¥ 


iC. FREE CATALOG 2iY5 ENS NShoer in cuass YS) 


No. N936 
10k. Gold $2 50 











Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
} amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel. 


@ Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50doz. Sterling silver, 
Y 50c ea., $5.00 doz. beep tog a newcatalog. 
P BASTIAN BROS, C ; 





217 a N.Y, 


PINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM page TO You 
TH 800 OF THE. 


Bastian Bidg.- 


[ASS 


OUR NEW CATALOG 











C. K. GROUSE CO. 
44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, ¥ 


pe —C RINGS OF EVERY 
hs LASS PINS DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
deco for the asking. Pin shown here with any 

ters,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Kolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 


GO., 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pe. 
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Population of United States B Ow 
Pn oS of = country’s wee — A k Every Teacher Should n 
clusive of the cutlying possessions, is set fort e @ 
briefy sm the followins table: ae A Health Giving Book 
ear opulation nerease ° ° e é 
1920 105,683,108 13,710,842 14.9 
1910 91,972,266 15,977,691 21.0 A Joy Giving Book 
1900 75,994,575 13,046,861 20.7 
: 1890 62,947,714 12,791,931 25.5 _— _ : siliaaitiiae Kqriicaaemeteaiees 
| 1870 oe ne te ero N [ ’ G H 
38,558, 7,115,05 22.6 
13073] 1860 31,448,321 8,251,445 35.6 We d [ / 
——_— 1850 23,191,876 6,122,423 35.9 atu res ay £0 00 ed f ) 
MARCH ° 1921 1840 17,069,453 4,203,433 32.7 | 
oor: /§# |} 1830 12,866,020 3,227,567 33.5 | 
ocean aoe 1820 9,638,453 2,398,572 33.1 
1810 7,239,881 1,931,398 36.4 | 
1800 5,308,483 1,379,269 35.1 | 
COLOR IN AN [fond te 
: The following —s nag ~ population rank- | 
: ing of the various States in three censuses. | } 
ARITHMETIC 1920 19101500 
ih | New York 1 1 1 } 
LESSON a | Pennsylvania 2 2 2 
j Illinois 8 3 8 
, F Ohio 4 4 4 | 
Imagine two teachers, equal in Texas 5 5 6 
skill, giving a blackboard expla- Massachusetts 6 6 7 
nation in arithmetic. The teacher otis ; p . es 
who uses colored chalks to em- Missouri 9 7 5 : 
phasize certain steps in the lesson New Jersey 10 il 16 | | By THOMAS R. GAINES 
will obtain better results than the j ine 12 10 i | | 
teacher who uses white chalk Wisconsin 13 13 13 | ° 
only. Why? North Carolina 4 i i | | A Marvelous Tonic System 
Color on the blackboard helps = 0 | | 
: owa 16 15 10 | | a 
to stimulate the boys and girls to Minnesota 17 19 19 M J 
greater interest and effort. Send fame pe be - | That akes Living d Real Oy 
a 1 ennessee 7 | 
for our brochure on the subject. A | Virginia 20 20 17 | . . 7 
Use | prereny a Requires no apparatus; takes little time; is positively sound in 
GOLD MEDAL Kaneas 24 22 22 | theory and safe in practice, and costs absolutely nothing 
rkansas | 
CRAYONS South Carolina 26 2624 | ARMS YOU AGAINST DISEASE 
“CRAYOLA”, a box of rich ai aameae a 2 & 
drawing crayons for pupil anecti 3 29 ; J 
rawing crayons for pupils. Connecticut 29 $1 29 | PREVENTS BODILY FATIGUE 
“LECTURERS”, a box of ex- || Washinton 8B | 
cellent square stick chalks for |B \ Florica 32 33 33 | Os tie yy J IF 
cellent EES. 8 OUR MENTAL MACHINE 
i recon 4 5 3 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. Maine sa a Bt | INSURES PHYSICAL FITNESS 
7 Qo ako ‘ 
81-83 Fulton New York [#8 | South Dakota 37 360 38 
Street re If | Rhode Island 88 38 85 ARRESTS PREMATURE OLD AGE 
anaes Pee ft 
: #4 ; > a a aaa ta ia a 
ng Hampshire 41 39 37 
Idaho = 3 & | Sent, Postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.50 
——_ 3 428 REILLY & LEE CO., Publishers 
Delaware So & & 1006 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
aoe a => & 2 You may order through your bookstore 























U.S. Government 


Wants Teachers 
$ 1240 to $2000 a year ; 


wp CLERKS SHORT HOURS at 
RKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. P 
CUSTOMS CLERKS PLEASANT WORK / Wiehe 
7 INTERNAL REVENUE CLERKS || RAPID ADVANCEMENT g/_ Insitue 


GO eee ANAM Rg || PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT ——_¢ nocurst. 5 

















RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS . as Gentlemen:—Kindly send 
CITY POSTAL CLERKS LONG VACATION WITH PAY  .@ csttistg'or any: obligation on 
Y my part, list of U.S. Government big 
A,” paid positions now open to teachers. 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon now. You must act at once. UF nahiise se als” regarting the sre, 


ae ee 7 Baie ee hours, work, vacation and date of the Spring 
We will immediately send you full description of the positions open to you, = ¥ __examirlations in my section, sending me also 
F with a full description of the work, hours, vacation, salaries, and dates of gf Semper owe 
i the Winter and Spring examinations in your section. 7 


i ee 
Do it Today. Tomorrow may be too late! ainda eae ile ; 
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Every Living Teacher Should Read This- 


Let a Machine Do Some of 





Ree \SDERNDUPLIcg. \ fae Your Work 
R <> \ a Se 
ie ot A “MODERN” DUPLICATOR— 
OLE MFGRS By, ng Teachers’ Friend and Helper. 


DURKINREEVESSC! 

opr TSBPURGH PA The Duplicator That Lightens School Work 
PST ; 

bes and Makes It a Pleasure. Thousands of 


Teachers Now Using Former Models 


Hire a Willing Helper—N-—-O-W. Read This 
and learn how our “Modern” Duplicator will 
do a large part of your work at a trifling cost, 
thus giving you more time for thought and 
greater efficiency. 


We are now bringing out a New Modeil—‘The 
Special Three” ‘*Modern’’ Duplicator—-Printer 
(or Multi-Copier) without glue or gelatine, 
but a Clay Putty-Like Composition. 


The New Model “ Special Three ’’ 
‘““MODERN’”’ DUPLICATOR 
9 1-4x 14 inches, $10.00 
F. O. B. Pittsburg. 
LESS CASH DISCOUNT—LESS TEACHERS’ 


We want one in every school in the U. S. A. 
To accomplish this we now make the largest 
concessions in a double discount and free 
gifts we have ever offered. 


Think of it. With this wonderful Duplicator 
you can duplicate or make 10, 20, 30, 40 or 
more duplicate copies of each thought or let- 
ter, or music, map, notice, examination paper, 
question, lesson, drawing, lecture, or anything, 
or of anything you write, draw or trace with 
Ten and Ink (in one, two or five different col- 
ors at same operation), Pencil or Typewriter. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT. PLUS lot of free equip- 
ment and Binding Money Back Guarantee, and an 
opportunity to earn money mailing Duplicator Cir- 
culars which we furnish at cost and tell you where 
to get suitable names to mail to. 














We Offer Two Special Cash Discounts (an opportunity for a Third and Fourth,) 
Free Gifts. A Binding Money Back Guarantee and Chance to Earn Money by Mailing 
Circulars—to All Ordering from this Advertisement. READ ALL ABOUT IT. 











This double cash discount and free equipment gifts positively allowed for cash with orders 
direct from this advertisement for the New ‘‘Special Three.’ No discount or free gifts for Charge 
account orders from Teachers, Schoo! Boards, Dealers, etc., for this or regular models. f 

You can operate the ‘‘Modern”’ several times daily, either for same original writing or for differ- 
j tion you wash surface with a damp sponge—as you clean a slate—and it 





ent work. — cy a ae 
s ready for work again, and it lasts, lasts, lasts? i 
t is so simple to operate that a child of ten will enjoy printing 20, 30, 40 or more copies of 
anything for you whenever you want them. . f . 2 M 4 
To Operate the “Modern” Duplicator: You write anything with pen, pencil or typewriter, as if 
it were the only one wanted, and put that one on Duplicator and a copy (or negative) is transferred 
to, or on Duplicator Composition Surface, remove original paper and put on blank sheets of paper as 
fast as you like and make exact duplicate copies of your original. E " i 
This New Model “Special Three” ‘‘Modern” Duplicator is 914x14 inches. It is put up in a 
autiful antique oak container with lid decorated and lettered in gold and bronze—a thing of beauty 
i usefulness. The payment price is $10.00, But to Teachers ordering direct from this advertise- 
ment and sending remittance (personal check, money order, stamps or cash), we will allow, or give, a 


Cash Discount of 20 per cent, making it $8.00. From this $8.00 we will give you a Teachers 
Special Discount of 20 per cent, leaving $6.40 net to send us. (If teachers club together and order 
two Duplicators to one address take off another 5 per cent from_the $6.40. If three to one address 
you may deduct 10 per cent from the 6.40 on each machine). Now we also give you Free with each 
ator three bottles of copying ink for pen work (choice of Blue, Purple, Red, Green and 
} sponge, wood leveler with handle, some paper, and plain printed directions for operating—and 
‘ lan for you to mail out Duplicator Circulars, and when you receive orders, we ship direct to your 
~ustomers, if you ask for this plan. If you wish to duplicate typewriting, we will give you a one- 
fourth length copying typewriter ribbon (if you tell us name of your typewriter) instead of one of 

the bottles of ink. ~ 
And We Hereby Give you a Binding Money-Back Guarantee that The ‘Modern’ Duplicator will 
please you. You can use it Ten Days and if you are not pleased with it or if you do not like the 
work it does, you simply return it to us by mail or express prepaid and we will refund every penny of 
If you doubt us, you cannot doubt publishers of Normal Instructor, and they guarantee 
No argument. 





your money. 
(ask them) that, we will refund every penny of your money if you return duplicator. | 
No questions. No why’s. F a 

If you desire a different size or model, write us for free booklet of other sizes. It tells why the 
“Modern” is superior to all others, and why thousands of Teachers have purchased, why Pittsburg 
School Board bought 48 Duplicators, and Akron, Ohio, School Board bought 22 last season—after 
buying only two the year before to test them; why the U. S. and other Governments use the 
Modern,” ete. ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


C. G. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Manuf’rs, 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sa oe 





























Sand Table and Poster Pattern Work 


Here are three splendid books for teachers. 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades Community Plays for Various Days - - - 
abe Special Plays for Special Days - - - - 
By JOHANNA HOLM Snappy Stunts for Social Gatherings - - - 


Hundreds of other good Plays, 
Pageants, etc., listed in our Help-U Catalog. 
Eldridge Entertainment House 
‘*THE HOUSE THAT HELPS ”’ 
---also--- 


This set complete includes 18 poster patterns | 
and a 42 page illustrated instruction book. Send 
for description and prices from the publishers. 


Fau Claire Book & Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


| FRANKLIN, 
: OHIO 








New Entertainments 


50c 
- 50c 
75c 


Drills, Songs, 


DENVER, COLORADO 
944 So. Logan St. 





A Dollar Book of Poems 
or Only 25 Cents 


Think of a book of poems that has Kipling, Longfellow, Shakes- 


peare, Byron, Tennyson, Eugene Field, and hosts of other such 
representative poets in one book—which sells for only 25 cents. 


101 Famous Poems 


is a book in handy pocket size, that is remarkable for its choice 
selection and completeness. Used every- 
WP where in schools because it so well meets 
mp] the need for a high class collection at a 
moderate price. Has prose supplement and 
photo of each author. 


¢ 25c per copy in any quantity, 
Price prepaid. No free samples. 


Other Books You Should Know About! 


Everyday Song Book (for beginners), 101 
Best Songs, Favorite Songs (Catholic). Write 
for samples and prices. 


Cable Co., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


Reports of school attendance in 
South Carolina under the compulsory 
school attendance law show that the 
attendance for 1919-20 was almost 33 
per cent greater than in 1918-19. 


The course of study of the Detroit 
public schools is so constructed that all 
the children receive instruction in 
health, languages, exact sciences, social 
sciences, vocational training, and in the 
fine arts. 


Ohio State University is to have the 
largest stadium in the world. It will 
be U-shaped, and will have two tiers of 
seats; the height will be 107 feet, and 
there will be fifty-six stairways and 
eighty-three entrances. Seating capac- 
ity, 64,000; cost, $1,000,000. It will be 
built on the 92-acre tract of land be- 
longing to the University. 


The National Security League offers 
$690 in cash prizes for suggestions by 
people in grammar schools in every 
State, for dramatizing some section or 
sections of the Constitution of the 
United States showing how it guaran- 
tees our liberties. If interested, write 
National Security League, 17 East 49th 
St., New York City, for particulars. 


The supervisors and teachers of the 
public schools of Rochester, N. Y., are 
working out a detailed sheet of direc- 
tions for attaining ability in reading in 
the first six grades. They are taking 
the problems of (1) permanent inter- 
ests, (2) effective study habits, (3) use 
of books, (4) mastery of mechanics of 
reading. 


An Ohio school inspector found that 
the Marysville High School, with an 
enrollment of 184, under seven teach- 
ers, had the following activities, among 
others, to its credit: (1) maintained 
four French orphans for two years; 
(2) contributed recently $312.50 to the 
Near East Relief Fund; (3) sang 
Christmas carols before homes of aged, 
shut-in, and sick; (4) placed a marble 
tablet in school corridor in honor of 
ninety-eight graduates who served in 
the World War; (5) maintains an or- 
chestra of seventeen pieces. 


In response to a request by the Al- 
banian government, Prof. Elmer E. 
Jones, director of the School of Educa- 
tion of Northwestern University, will 
journey to that ancient Balkan prov- 
ince and make a survey upon which 
the government will then construct an 
educational system. At present Al- 
bania lacks schools almost entirely. 
Under the Turks, education was not 
fostered and now that the Albanians 
are about to make an effort at self-gov- 
ernment they desire a first-class and 
up-to-date educational structure. Al- 
bania has a population of about one 
million, is extremely mountainous and 
without railroads and Prof. Jones in 
his survey of the country will have to 
travel mostly on mule-back. The lan- 
guage to be used in the schools estab- 
lished will be English. 


The Colorado School Journal sum- 
marizes the notable progress made in 
education in that state under the retir- 
ing Superintendent, Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, whose initials have been in- 
terpreted to mean “Mary, Colorado 
Children’s Blessing.” Among her ac- 
complishments during eight years in 
office were: (1) drafted the Colorado 
Plan of Standarization—there being 
now over 500 standard schools and 100 
teacherages; (2) initiated Americaniza- 
tion work on state-wide basis in 1915— 
earlier than in any other state; (3) 
secured approval of State Superinten- 
dents of public land states for projects 
1 and 2; (4) active in Junior Red 
Cross, thrift and legislative work; (5) 
issued War Modified Course of Study 
for Colorado schools; (6) served three 
years as president of the N. E. A.; 
(7) introduced Educational Tests and 
Measurements throughout state, mak- 
ing Colorado the pioneer in this reform. 





Lincoln-Jefferson University. "0" Si°>* 
Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy,Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. LOCK BOX 239F, CHICAGO 
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Happy Hour 


Readers 


First Year 


' BOOK II—For Second Half of 


First Year 


BOOK I—For First Half of | 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) | 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary | 


Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School. 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEVELAND. 


12 Cents per Copy 


HESE are the initial books of 
a new series of Primers and 
Readers, prepared upon an 
entirely new plan. The authors, 
both of whom are experts in teach- 





| ing Reading, have prepared them 


to meet all the requirements of 
standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such 
compelling interest that all teach- 
ers of primary pupils will find 
them a desirable and useful addi- 
tion to their equipment. 

If used as a basal text, Books 
One and Two will furnish the nec- 


| essary fundamentals for the first 


year’s work. If used as Supple- 
mentary Readers, they offer well 
graded and well adapted material 
to follow any system; and in either 


case, the second book being entirely | 


new to the pupil his interest will be | 


revived in a way not possible if the 


| material were all in one volume. 


These readers are based on the 


| Sentence Method, the vocabulary 
| and action being adapted from well 
| known rhymes and stories relating 
The | 


to child life and activities. 


common idioms of a child’s conver- | 


also the easiest initial 


blends are developed, as well as | 


common words that a first grade 


pupil should know, with such fre- | 
quent repetition as to fix them per- | 


manently in the memory. Thus, 
by an accurately devised plan, the 


child is led from individual sen- | 


tences through groupings of sen- 
tences to continuous reading. 

The series when complete will 
consist of eight books, two for each 


grade from the first to the fourth | 


inclusive, carefully graded, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and embracing 
features of absorbing interest to 
the teacher and pupils. The first 
impression is that they are beauti- 
ful; the second that they are in- 
teresting; the third that they will 
easily develop an ability to read 
and a love for reading. 


They are convenient, economical and 
sanitary in form, bound in paper of great 
strength and durability and printed in 
type suited to the age requirements. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
the books, and not only holds the child's 
interest, but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each being in- 
tended to cover a half year of the school 
course will commend itself to teachers, 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new bcoks to the 
pupils frequently at a minimum cost. It 
will be equally desirable either in free 
text book schools where, many _ times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are 
passed on for further use, or in schools 
where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The price is 12c per volume, 


$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hun- | 


dred, carriage prepaid. 


Send a Trial Order Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, 
McCUNE BLDG., DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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Style No. 8 Souvenir 


, School Souvenirs -- Appropriate Gifts at School Close 
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1921 Souvenirs meet the requirements of the most artistic and refined taste. They are pleasing 
reminders of happy days that speed the halcyon years of childhood. They are the harmonious 
blending of the engraver’s art and the printer’s skill. Our Souvenirs Bear Your Name, the Names 
of all your Pupils and the Names of your School Officers, in clear new type; and when so ordered, 
you can have a Photograph of yourself or that of School Building on first cover page, as desired. 


Souvenir No. 8. Booklet consists of cover Beautiful Booklet No.7. Near- 
and two inserts united with silk ribbon. Size ee ly 3x7 in. in size, eight inside 
nearly 4x7 inches when folded. Cover is of pages, united with beautiful a 
heavy ripple deckled edge stock, embossed in sorted colored silk tassels. rhe 
three colors from steel die plates, and in de- cover is embossed in rich gold 
sign as noted in photographic reproduced en- hand tinted with wat t _evlors 
graving printed on this page. Photo for iS en is onan. lnelds waoee 
this style is nearly 2x3 inches in size and ob- matter ae st 

long in form. Description of inserts is noted 

in another paragraph. 
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same size photogrs 


Inserts: Both styles of Souvenirs have two | 
inserts of best quality white paper. Farewell | 
greeting, and an appropriate Close of School | 
poem and a number of Maxims appear on the 
several pages. Greeting and other matter | 
printed on the insert pages was written ex- 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Prices, Either Style 
Included 
Qua. Plain Photo Qua. 
10 $1.75 $1.95 4 $3.73 $4 


12 1.93 2.1% 35 1.00 1.70 
15 ‘ > F 1 ‘ 


| Envelopes 


pressly for our booklets, and the printing Plain Photo 
plates are engraved from pen drawings. The 
poems and maxims are appropriately illus- 


trated with etchings. 
When Photos Are Wanted 


Send photo of yourself or of your school building. Write 
your name and address on back of photo and when con- 
venient send order and photo in same package. We can 
copy any size photo and from a group: indicate by an X 
directly opposite on back of photo the one to be copied 
Photos returned uninjured. 


17 2.38 2 
0 2.65 3.0 le 


stoporsr 


q 4.15 
Additional Copies: 
Photo lle each 


30 3.55 











| 
————— " — Assured delivery 10c. Orde replace 


Style No. 7 Souvenir if lost. 


The Ohio Printing Company 
Box N Uhrichsville, Ohio 


in group. 
Samples Are Furnished ’ 
Samples will be mailed upon request; a postage stamp 


will be appreciated, but not absolutely necessary. Re- 
turn envelope and order form enclosed with samples. 











Write today. Formerly New Philadelphia, Ohio. R. E. Seibert, Prop’r 














The whole world is calling today for trained 
nurses. Never before were there such oppor- 
tunities in this profession of service, 

The Illinois Training School for Nurses, 
oldest in the West, connected with the famous 
Cook County Hospital, offers to qualified 
women a thorough course of exceptional 
excellence which they may complete in thirty 
months, 

Write Miss Mary C Wheeler, R.N., 
Superintendent,a personal letterand 
let her tell you about the course 
and the opportunity for you. 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


517 South Honore Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














How Sieenbe Wakefield Solved 
the Vacation Problem 
Fellow Teachers: 





a ~, 


f Denver Law 






What are you going to do with your tudent © "s 
three months’ vacation this summer? Tommy Vance; s $4,000 during 
That was the question in my mind last College made nearly 





June, 1920. 

I was teaching in a western city 
about two thousand miles from my) 
home and as vacation drew near I was | 
| forced to consult my bank book and | 
| look at my meager savings. Needless | 

to say the amount to my credit would | 

| just about pay my railroad fare to my | 
home and back again, but where was | 
the money for a real vacation, and,too, 
where was the money with which to re- 
plenish my wardrobe? As you will 
know, it simply didn’t exist. 

Then one day I happened to be look- 
ing over our school journal when I was 
attracted by an advertisement under| 


’5 vacation. 






last summer 



















Supt. F. A c 
made ; 1,400 ea of Morehouse, Mo., 


of 1920, "ng the vacation Period 

















Training School for Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registration and 
ucation, year course. ractical and Theoretical Class In- 
struction. Graduates eligible for State Registration. Entrance 
Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its 
educational equivalent. Text books, uniforms, room, board 
and monthly allowance during training. Classes forming Jan- 
uary, April, and September. For further informationapply to 


the name of F. E. Compton & Company | 
of Chicago, telling how one could spend | 
a vacation in a profitable and interest- | 
ing way. At first I felt inclined to| 
scoff at the idea, but thinking of the 
old adage “nothing ventured, nothing} | 
gained” I wrote to Mr. Gillfillan, the! 
secretary of the company, and received 
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Supt. Thos. 
made $2,400 
resigned his su 
permanently. 















Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Superintendent of Nurses, 
ox N.C, Michael Reese 











WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


‘Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 


HOOL FOR NURSE 


HOSPITAL 
Ss 


« Theoreti- 
caland practical class work throughout. Al!lldepartments. Mainte- 
nance provided as well as an allowance each m 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOO 
2449 Washington Bivd., . ° ° 


onth. For a infor- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Le: m ls 
American Schoo! of Banking, 83 McLene Bidg., Columbus, O. 


hundreds of women in ever: = 
“4 e ‘work is Tica 
ALCORN, Pres. 





TYPEWRITERS DELIVERED FREE 
by Parcel Post. nderwoods, Remingtons, L. C. Smiths 
epee monarchs rented and sold 3 payments i fg $4.06 

nor . me u 
Fall informations address “sata cas ice’ laa 


GALBREATH TYPEWRITER CO., ROGERS, OHIO 





HOME STUDY—SPECIAL RATES 
Normal, Grammar School, Bigs School, Civil Service, Engi- 
t Agricultural, English, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
'ypewriting, Journalism, Bible, Salesmanshi and Law 
Courses thoroughly taught by mail. For Special Rates, apply 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


EN” 





such an encouraging reply that I ac- 
cepted a position with the House of 
Compton. My work proved so interest- | 
ing and I met with such good success | 
that I decided to continue with it in-| 
definitely and gave up a position to} 
teach in a large western city at a sal-| 
ary of twelve hundred and sixty dol-| 
lars a year. | 
Hoping that my letter wil! help some- | 
one else in solving their vacation prob- | 
lems, I am, 
Very truly yours, | 
BESSIE WAKEFIELD. | 





Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually.” 

~ 
We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 


and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J. MACKEY, New Crerar Library Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Miss Katherine L. Craig, who served 
as Superintendent of Public Instruction | 
of Colorado from 1904 to 1908, has} 
again taken up the work of this office, | 
as successor to Mrs. Bradford. Miss 
Craig was the Republican candidate for 
Superintendent at the last eveener| 
election. 
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LEARN GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


AT HOME 


COMPLETE HOME STUDY COURSE OF 21 LESSONS IN 
Boat. BEST SYSTEM. aypewsitten perecnal instructions make 
TEACHERS “FOR A TEACHING POS ON Te Hae SDE S 
WEST, REGISTER WITH OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 

FE WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

argo School of Business, Inc., Fargo, N.Dak. 





Our 64-page Catalogue will tell you all about them Send 15 cents for it. 


The Perry Pictures 2" 


3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size— 
BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 


54%x8& For 25 or more. 
(Madonna of the Chair. Raphael 
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VALPARAISO Old College Buiiding 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 31, 1921 and will continue twelve 
weeks, An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at 
a most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate 
and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 
Preparatory, High School, Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, Engineering, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of twelve weeks, Board—The University 
maintains a cafeteria, where the best of board may be obtained at_lowest prices. Rooms $15.00 to 
$20.00 for the term. 
Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


| RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc.D., LL.D., President, Valparaiso, Indiana 7 








tion. 
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Summer School in Public School Music at Chicago 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Crane Ossporne Reep, Director 
June 27 to July 30—5 hours a day—5 days a week—5 weeks. TUITION, $50.00 PER SESSION 
Certificate awarded upon completion of three Summer Sessions 
Mary Strawn Vernon, Principal Ann Trimingham, Assistant 
Adolph Brune, JZarmony Louise St. John Westervelt, Chorus Singing 


George Nelson Holt, Community Singing William Montelius, Orchestra Conducting 
Arthur Oglesbee, History and Appreciation ® 


The special features of the Course are Methods—A and B, Choral Conducting, Sight Singing—A and B, Ear 
lraining~A and B, Marmony—A and B, Child Voice and Rote Sone, History of Music, Appreciation, Orchestra 
Conducting, Chorus Singing, Community Singing and lectures on Vocal Technic as a means of personal expression. 





PROGRAM 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 

Methods 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Choral Conducting 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Sight Singing 1 hr. i hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 

Ear Training and Harmony 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Child Voice and Rote Song 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 br. 

Ilistory and Arpreciation 1 br. 1 hr. 
Orchestra Conducting 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Chorus Singing 1 hr. 

Community Singing 1 hr. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Unusual opportunities offered in Repertoire and the Interpretation and principles of Normal Training, 
Eminent members of the faculty in attendance in the Piano, Voice, Violin and Theory Departments as well 
as teachers for Beginners and Intermediate Grades. Send for bookies. 











Address COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. N. I., 509 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 

















Heavy Ribbon Souvenir Book Marks 


For Close of School Gifts, furnished in 7 beautiful attractive colors. 
The largest selection of poems we have ever sent out, which are gladly 
accepted by the pupils because the names of the school and teacher both 
appear on the mark with the poem. 
Poems for 1921. ‘‘Try, Try Again,’’ ‘‘Flowers of Memory,’’ 
**To You,’’ ‘‘In Remembrance,’’.‘‘Tcrm’s Last Lesson.”” _ 
PRICE LIST: Ten large size marks with name of School, District, 
County and Teacher’s name, $1.65, each additional one 14 cents cach 
size 2°sx9 inches. Ten next size marks with teacher’s name, etc, $1.45 
and additional ones 11 cents each, size 1%x9 inches. . 
By enclosing 10 cents at once we will send two samples, both sizes 
of the marks with catalogue and paper slips which we print 7 the Ileavy Monarch Satin Ribbons. A Giftis given with 
very order. Club Orders: A discount of 10% will be atlowed, 
a ‘too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 42 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


THE PROJECT-PROBLEM MAPS 


By LEONARD O. PACKARD, Boston Normal School 


The Project-Problem Maps set a task for the child to do. He is required to think—not simply 
to locate places or to memorize the text. They are an excellent aid to supervised study. They 
relieve the teacher of much of the detailcd supervision necessary with the ordinary outline 
maps. Now ready: The World, North America, South Amcrica, Europe, Southern Eurcpe, 
(War Area), British Isles, Asia, Africa, Australia and the Pacific Islands, the United States, 
New England, Middle Atlantic States, North Central States, Southern States, Western States. 


NET SCHOOL PRICES 
Less than 50, each 3c, $1.25 for package of 50. Sample set containing one of each kind, 30c. 


RYAN AND BUKER, 15 Brattle Street, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


E A BANKER 


HI f are time for this attractive profes- 
gion taicn wee are greac epporeunties. Send at once 
= ecome » 
for treo books Galt G. ALCORN, President, 
American School of Banking, 52 licLene Bidg., Cotumbus, 0. 






































WHY not spend Spring, Summer and Fall @&> 
gathering butterflies, insects? Ibuy 
hundreds of kinds for collections. Some worth ¥ 
$1 to$7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price list. Get posted 
now, Send 10e(NOTSTAMPS) for mv L.lcs- 
trated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, Deatcr in 
Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 











































Sa nose “st head im with T e ese four 

i’s. It ts infection, 

eelds ‘on aa. sub as in steps for 

portant as cleaning the teeth. 19 
pupils 








We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and health 
to advise this healthy habit to 


their boysand girls. 1200 teach- 
ers accepted thisofferlastseason 











Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not a sample, but a rege | ¢ 
ular size 30¢c tube of Kondon’s. = 








—~a regular 


30*-size tube of it 
& GN Kean 





Clip this Coupon. Mail it at 
once with the 20 or more names 
and addresses to 

KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Urges Extension of Kindergarten 


At the Regional Citizens’ Conference 
called by United States Commissioner 
Claxton in New York City, January 
28-29, with representatives from the 
states of Pennsylvania, 
and New York, Major Bradley Martin, 
President of the National Kindergar- 
ten Association, gave an address on the 
urgent need for kindergarten exten- 
sion, in which he said: 
“This country has not only been a 
laggard in starting kindergartens, but 
also has been behind in extending kin- 
dergartens to the mass of its popula- 
As early as 1995 little Belgium 
was giving kindergarten instruction to 
more than 50 per cent of its children of 
3 to 6 years of age, whilst even at the 
present day we are providing education 
for less than 12 per cent of our chil- 
dren of kindergarten age. 
“The importance of kindergarten 
training has been conceded, and every 
Commissioner of Education we have had 
in Washington has been in favor of it. 
But there is one phase of kindergarten 
education that I should like to dwell on 
as particularly important at the pres- 
ent time when the world is filled with 
unrest and that is the kindergarten as 
an Americanizing influence. 
dergarten is obviously the ideal means 
of Americanizing the family through 
the child; as the child through singing 
patriotic songs and playing games with 
other children and receiving moral and 
ethical instruction not only learns our 
language, but also adopts our point of 
view and becomes a patriotic citizen; 
and through mothers’ meetings and 
home visits the family is assisted by 
the kindergarten teacher in the difficult 
task of adapting itself to the economic 
and social conditions that it finds in 
this country. 

“Experience has shown that a stand- 
ard kindergarten law which provides 
that upon petition of the parents or 
guardians of not less than twenty-five 
children between the ages of four and 
six residing within the school district, 
a kindergarten shall be added to the 
school,—most_ successfully stimulates 
kindergarten extension. 
tion has been instrumental in the pas- 
sage of such laws in four states, and 
the introduction of similar bills into 
sixteen other states this winter. 

“The kindergarten situation in the 
three states represented at this meet- 
New Jersey has had 
a permissive kindergarten law since 
1899. Pennsylvania has had a permis- 
sive kindergarten law since 1897. The 
subject of better kindergarten legisla- 
tion has been agitated in that state 
since 1914,—and this year the Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, with the endorsement of the 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women, is 
introducing a bill designed to stimulate 
kindergarten legislation. In New York 
State a kindergarten bill has been in- 
troduced twice; the first year it passed 
the Assembly unanimously, 
second year it passed the Senate 
unanimously. The friends of the New 
York kindergarten bill are hopeful for 
its successful passage this year, al- 
though there will no doubt be a good 
deal of opposition on the grounds of 
economy.” 


New Jersey 


-—On the Shore of Lake Michigan— 
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i Evanston-Chicago ©. - 


SUMMER SESSION 


The University Campus (a half-hour’s ride 
north of the city of Chicago) extends for 
nearly a mile along the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan. Boating available, bathing beaches 
right on the Campus, tennis courts and 
gymnasium handy. Dormitories for men 
and women. Organized excursions to inter- 
esting points in and near Chicago and lake 
trips to other cities on Lake Michigan. Lec- 
tures, concerts, recitals and dramatic per- 
formances on the Campus. 


THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS— 
Courses leading to, B.S. and B.A. degrees. 
Regular college subjects, including courses in 
Zoology, Chemistry and Physics for pre-med- 
ical students, Nine semester hours of credit 
obtainable. Eight weeks’ course. , 


THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE—Courses 
leading to the degrees Bachelor of Science in 
Ccmmerce, Master of Business Administration 
and Certified Public Accountant. _Courscs in 
Accounting, Advertising, Finance, Bus:ness Or- 
ganization, Sales Management, Factory. Man- 
agement, etc. Special trips of, inspection to 
factories, banks and stores in Chicago. Nine 
semester hours of credit obtainable. Light 
weeks’ course. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Courses 
leading to B.S., B.A., M.A., or Ph.D, degrees, 
with special diploma in Education. Profes- 
sional courses for high school teachers, ele- 
mentary teachers, city superintendents, 
school principals, professors of Education 
normal schools an colleges, and educat.onal 
leaders. Nine semester hours of credit ob- 
tainable. Eight weeks’ course. 


THE LAW sCHOOL—John H. Wigmore, 
Dean. Classes conducted in the city of Chi- 
cago. Courses leading to the degrees of Juris 
Doctor and LL.D. Summer Faculty contains 
judges of state supreme courts of Illinois, 
North Dakota, pigs and Washington, 
Fourteen hours of credit obtainable. Ten weeks’ 
course. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Peter C. Lutkin, 
Dean. Courses in Public School Music and 
Piano Normal Methods with demonstration 
classes. Private instructicn in Piano, Voice, 
Organ, Violin, Cello; class instruction in Ilar- 
mony, Musical Analysis, Ear-Training Solfeg- 
gio. Six weeks’ course. 


THE SCHOOL OF ORATORY—Ralph B. 
Dennis. Director. Courses leading to B.S, and 
B.A, degrees or diplomas in Oratory. Class 
work and private instruction for teachers of 
Public Sneaking, for teachcrs of English and 
for professional and amateur readers and 
speakers who want Feats platform skill and 
power. Courses in Dobate and Public Speak- 
ing for college students. Tcn hours of credit 
ks’ course. 


obtainable. Six wee 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL—Courses leading 
to M.A. and Ph.D. degrecs. Unusual library 
facilitics in Evanston and Chicago. Nine hours 
of credit obtainable. Eight weeks’ course. 


Courses open Monday, June 27, 1921. 
For book of Campus views and detailed 
description of courses address 


WALTER DILL SCOTT, President 


111 University Hall, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, I!linois, Summer Session. 
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Ill. Playground. Strong 
—Central L ti Acer 


Ad 
Box B, 616-22 So. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebe] Teachers College 





June 21— SUMMER SCHOOL —July 30. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


3 Departments— 1. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
F. aculty—Fine Equipmert 





dress Registrar 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS—Junce 27 to August 6, 1921 

TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
individuals, add to your usefulness as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES? 

OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
— GYMNASTICS AND DANCING — ARE 
ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTION CREDIT. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Dancing 
Courses with MADCLINE BURTNCR HAZLITT, 
Assistant Chalif Normal School of Dancing. 

School Dormitory, conveniently located. 

SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and 
AUGUST for girls from nine years of age and upward. 

For catalogs address the REGISTRAR. 

Established 1903 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 




















Summer Session 


June 20 to August 12, 1921 


Practical Courses for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grade Teachers. Credit towards Diploma. 
Dormitorics on College Grounds. Write the 
Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND CLEMENTARY: COLLEGE 
Box NL 2044 Michigan Livd., Chicago 


Year Accredited 











| Lyceum Arts 


| Conservatory (Inc.) 
Elias Day, Director 


“Definite Preparation for a Definite Work.” 
A superior faculty, teaching every branch of 
Music and Dramatic Art 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 20—August 7 


(Six Weeks) 
Write for detailed information and free cataloc. 








| Address Registrar, Dept. N. I. 
600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 
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You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel nob wed and ne gna al 

The only reco; nservatory of Music giv- 
ing lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons containing the cream 
of the life’s teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinfor by the individual instruction of spe- 
cialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 

touchof an accomplished teacher—is yoursto 

command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 


eee telling us course you are 
Any Instrument jitcrestedin=_Piano, Harmony, 


. A School Music, Violin, toed, Mandolin, Guitar, 
} he or set rgan—and we will — — Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
284 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 








Violin, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 
‘ Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mafl. To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukuiele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc« 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligatiom, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, Dept..650, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Easy: aac 





phe a fine oS 


= gree 


nothing 
moe firstlesson. 


Piano, Or, 
, book Book will be jomiled iis immed Tetely. Write to 
gh iE iy Flora music.” 
700 American City. Mo. 











0, Organ, Violin, Mendsiin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. Beginner 
a mn players, iy Os - sacn weekly. * llustrations make 
vi jain nly ©: ense 0! y to cover cost o 
be tage and mus ni used. Write for FREE! booklet which explains 
eerrt ing 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO 













+ You can easily play quaint, 
dreamy Hawaiian music or 
latest songs on the Ukulele and 
gain a host of friends thru its 
‘ popularity. For years this institu- 
- tion has made thousands of suc- 
cessful otndents thru Prof. Harry J. Clarke’s method of 
instruction which enables = a play the Ukulele in your 
own home in a few weeks. EVERY COURSE WE 
GIVE A GENUINE iA NDSOME| HAWAIIAN UKULELE 
ABSOUTELY FREE, ALSO MUSIC, EVERY THING—NO 
EXTRAS, Write today for — story of saeen 
Music, FREE. You will love it 
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Gives University to City 


| 
| 
| 





The city of Valparaiso, Indiana, 
has become the owner, through gift, | 
of Valparaiso University. This gift | 


was made by 
former president of the University, 
in the name of the Brown family, 
a meeting of _ trustees, faculty, 
students and citizens held to inaugu- | 
rate a drive for a million dollar en- 
dowment. The property of 
University thus presented was 
cently appraised at $1,000,000. 
Valparaiso University has had an 
unusual history and a highly success- 
ful career of nearly fifty years. It 
has been in private ownership, and 
until recently was conducted by its 
founders. It is said to have educated 
one hundred and fifty thousand stu- 


the | 
re- 


Henry Kinzie Brown, | 


at | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


dents and to have given twenty-five | 


thousand teachers to the state of Indi- 
ana. It has been unique in that it has 
sustained itself and built up from small 
beginnings the great property which it 
occupied, and has never had a cent of 
endowment. The University, recently 
reorganized with Daniel Russell Hodg- 
don as president, issued an extended an- 
nouncement from which we make a few 
extracts: 

“Valparaiso University as now reor- 
ganized has the same splendid aim it 
has had from the beginning—that of 
serving the community in the largest 
possible way by giving education to all 
who apply at its doors, the less for- 
tunate as well as the more fortunate. 
There is a department and a place for 
every man and every woman really 
anxious to secure an education. There 
is no scholastic aristocracy here; it is 
a great educational democracy. No 
student is turned away if he has the 
desire, the backbone and j the perse- 
verance to undertake the work for a 
practical education and to remain until 
he has accomplished hist:aim. }The 
University slogan is ‘Opportunity? for 
education for everyone and for every 
occupation.’ This does not mean that 
the standards are low, but rather that 
they have a wider range. 

“Valparaiso may be designated as a 
vast Workshop University, utilizing its 
own resources and the great Calumet 
district adjacent to it, as demonstrating 
laboratories to prepare men and women 
to enter into the nation’s industrial, vo- 
cational and professional life. 

“The entrance requirements, for the 
College are as high as, and in many 
cases higher than, those of the average 
accredited College or University. In 
addition to the standard College 
courses, Valparaiso maintains schools 
and systems of training to prepare all 
students to undertake a college career 
or to enter on a professional career. 
Students not qualified to enter certain 
courses where their aims and ambitions 
would carry them, are given an op- 
portunity by special courses to prepare 
themselves to undertake a curriculum 
of study leading to the profession or 
vocation desired.” 

ON CRE 
wonderful 


VIOLINS * 


GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord St. « DENVER, COLORADO 
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Hawaiian Institute of Music, 1400 Broadway, Dept. 26M, NewYork 


‘Not THe CHEArest -—- 
Bur Ine Best 
SECURE Some SamPLes 
Mane A Tesr” 


THE \MERICAN CRAYON 
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Photographs, post cards, specimens, 


547 St. Paul Street, 


My) 

(/ NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, 
mic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic 
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CONCENTRATION 


I? is dificult, by the spoken word, to get the 
undivided attention of all students. 
easy to get complete concentration on a 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Balopticons project slides, opaque objects or both with remarkable 
illustrations, 
the dependable, even and safe light of the new gas-filled Mazda lamp. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


ara 
Navy, ‘Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Priem Bi noculars, 
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I Teach Piano 


So People Told Me When“I First 
Started in 1891. But now after over 
twenty-five years of steady growth, I 
have far more students than were ever 
before taught by one man. I am able 
to make them skilled players of the 
piano or organ in quarter the usual 
time at quarter the usual cost. 

To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method this may seem a 
pretty bold statement. But I will 
gladly convince you of its accuracy 
by referring you to any number of my 
graduates in any part of the world. 






a Funny 























There isn’t a state in the Union that 
doesn’t contain many skilled players of 
the piano or organ who obtained their 
training from me by mail. 


Investigate by writing for my 64- 
page free booklet, “How to. Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 

My way of teaching 


piano or organ is entirely 
| different from all others. 
Out of every four hours 
of study, one 
spent entirely away from 
the keyboard, learning 
something about Har- 
mony and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers 
of the “old school,” who 
| still think that learning 


of “finger gymnastics. 

When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish 
twice as much, because 
you understand what you « 
“| are doing. Within four 

lessons I enable 
play an interesting piece 
not only in the original 
key, but in all other keys 
as well. 

I make 
possible scientific help 
many of which are en- 
tirely unknown to the 
average teacher. My pat- 
ented invention, the COL- 
OROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that 
have troubled students 
for generations. By its 
use, Transposition—usu- 
ally a ‘nightmare’ to 
students — becomes’ easy 
and fascinating. With 
4] my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention, 
QUINN - DEX. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand- 
operated moving-picture 
| device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard. You actually 
see the fingers move. In- 
stead of having to repro- 
duce your teacher's fin- 
ger movements from 
MEMORY—which cannot 
be always accurate—you 
| have the correct models 
before you during every 
minute of practice. The 
HCOLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you 
<==! months and years of 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN | 


use of every 











CONSERVATORY of MUSIC i 
Studio NI 23, 598 Columbia Road,Boston,25, Mass. * , ~ 
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FREE BOOK COUPON 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 


Studio N123, 
25, Mass 
without cost or obligat 
your free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piar 
Organ,” and full particulars of your Cours 
and special reduced Tuition Offer 


Please send me, 


Name .... 





Addre:z: 
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Unless stamped like this 
it is not an Educator. 


Teach their Heads 


O you, in your health talks, tell the children how 

to care for their feet ? 

Their feet are as important as their eyes and their 
teeth and their tonsils, aren’t they? And at school 
age they’re nearly all perfect. The influences that in- 
jure them aren’t at work yet. 

But among adults, statistics have shown that per- 
fect feet are rarer than perfect teeth or perfect eyes or 
perfect throats. . 

Imperfect or deformed feet handicap one, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, every minute of one’s life. 
Corns, callouses, ingrowing nails, bunions, fallen arches 
—it hurts even to think of them! 

Teaching foot hygiene is so much easier and more 


Make Long- Wearing 
School Shoes. 
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Bent 
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Bent by 
Pointed 












Shoes 








to Save their Feet 


effective than oral or optical hygiene. It doesn’t mean 
painful, nervous visits to the dentists or oculist—it 
doesn’t mean remembering to spend time brushing 
teeth, or to wear irksome, uncomfortable glasses. 


It just means intelligent care in selecting shoes. 
You just show them how and why. Show them the 
big Educator chart, with its simple, convincing X-Ray 
photographs. They will see, and they will remember. 


You can add your own example. There is a new 
model shoe—the Modified Educator for women—that 
is smart-looking yet has physiologically correct lines. 
Try a pair. They'll make your work so much easier. 
You'll be so much less tired and nervous at the end 
of the day. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE® 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ny, 


FOR MEN, WOMEN; and CHILDREN 
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Thisis the sad story 
the X-Ray tells 
about the bones— 





This is the cheer- 
ful story the X-Ray 
tells about the 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD” 









of this foot, that 
never had a chance 
to grow straight— 





of this foot that 
grew healthy, 
straight, and natu- 
tally- 


because it grew ina 
narrow-shoe prison, 
shaped like this. 


because it grew the 
way it should, in a 
comfortable broad- 
toed shoe. 











Schoolroom Chart 


FREE! 


| eg CHART, 23 by 36 inches, 
for school-room use, showing 
graphically, by X-Ray photographs, 
the dangers of foot deformation. 
Free to teachers. 

Also copies of instructive booklet, 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet,” 
for distribution among pupils. State 
quantity you can use, 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 


22 High Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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DECLARATION OF AITE 


IANCE FOR STUDENTS 


“I will reverence my country’s flag and defend it 


against enemies at home and abroad. 


“Iwill respect the President of the United States 


and obey the law of the land. 


“Iwill support ,in school and out ,American ideals 
of justice and fair play, including the right of unham- 


pered opportunity under the law for all. - 


“Iwill hold the ideal of rational patriotism above 
loyalty to any individual, political party, social 


class or previous national connection. 


“I will actively oppose all revolutionary move- 
ments such as Bolshevism, anarchism, IW W-ism, 


or any movement antagonistic to the laws of 
the United States or tending to subvert the 


re 


— CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES” J 
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HELPING PUPILS CHOOSE A VOCATION 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















URING the past few years the term “measure- 
ment” has come into general use in educational 
magazines and at meetings of teachers. To-day 
this term is probably used more freely than any 
other single educational term. It denotes a com- 
paratively new attitude on the part of American 
teachers toward educational problems. It denotes a disposition 
to base educational values and methods of treatment of individual 
pupils upon data secured by accurate measurement instead of by 
mere guecsing. In the past, we had to rely pretty largely upon 
opirion; and each person’s opinion was influenced by his special 
experience, his peculiar bias, his special training, his racial and 
family connections, and the like. Consequently, there was wide 
variation among the opinions of those who played important roles 
in establishing courses of study, methods of teaching, and the 
treatment of individual pupils. One man’s opinion was as good 
as another’s, and he who was most persistent and vociferous in 
expressing his opinions usually succeeded in determining educa- 
tional procedure in schools of all grades and kinds. 





UT now we are pretty weil along in the task of replacing mere 
opinion by standards for estimating the value of any educa- 
tional work. The readers of these lines undoubtedly know that 
it is possible now to determine quite definitely whether the work 
going on in any schoolroom conforms to the standard or is above 
it or below it. No teacher need be in doubt any longer regarding 
the quality of her instruction in respect to her success in teaching 
any school subject either in the elementary school or the high 
school. She need not be in doubt either regarding the relative 
ability of each of her pupils in any school subject. Further, she 
can determine with a high degree of accuracy whether any pupil 
possesses native intellectual capacity superior or inferior to pupils 
of his age. Ifa child is falling behind in his work a teacher can 
tell whether his delinquency is due to lack of ability, or to lack of 
interest in the work of the schoolroom, or to dissipation in motion 
pictures or in some other distraction outside of the schoolroom. 
If a question arises as to the desirability of pushing a certain child 
forward faster than his classmates or holding him back at a 
slower pace than his fellows, the problem can be solved quite ac- 
curately by the use of intelligence tests. Even in the case of 
doubt respecting the value of a given topic in any school subject, 
the teacher can make use of standards of achievement which will 
enable her to settle the matter with a much higher degree of ac- 
curacy than if she had to guess at it. 


HE effort to make our educational procedure more accurate 
than it has been in the past is being extended to the task of 
counseling pupils regarding the vocation which they should 
choose. Heretofore we have been guided almost entirely in our 
advice to pupils by the needs of the community. If there was a 
shortage of telegraphers at any time in a community, the teach- 
ers would advise boys to take up telegraphy. If there was a need 
of more carpenters, boys would be encouraged to go into this vo- 
cation. Even in regard to the professions, such as law, medicine, 
teaching, engineering and the like, pupils were advised to take up 
one or another according as there seemed to be openings. The 
writer remembers the advice given to him by his teachers when 
he thought of engaging in the study of law. They said: ‘There 
are too many lawyers already. Many of them cannot find work 
to do. You had better take up teaching or engineering because 
these professions are not yet filled.”” The teachers who gave this 


advice did not know how to determine whether the writer was 
fitted for teaching or engineering by native endowment, and they 
did not give very much attention to the question anyway. 


A 


pupil should never be advised to go into a vocation or profession 
simply because it is not overcrowded. We must first ascertain as 
accurately as we can what special abilities he possesses in a su- 
perior degree and what abilities he notably lacks. During the 
last five years great interest in this problem has developed in this 
country. The problem is such a difficult one to solve that charlu- 
tans have been able to take advantage of the public. They are 
going up and down the land telling teachers and employers of 
labor that they can examine the hands or skull, or measure the 
features of a pupil and tell exactly what intellectual and emo- 
tional traits he possesses and what he lacks. These persons ask 
from ten to one hundred dollars to give an opinion on the voca- 
tion or profession for which an individual is especially adapted, 
and they are securing victims by the thousands in every sectici 
of the country. 


INCE the days of Aristotle men have tried to discover a key 
which would let them into the secrets of the human mind, and 
our popular literature from the earliest times down to our own 
day is filled with references to the meaning of each of various 
types of brows, noses, lips, chins, ears, skulls, hands, and so on 
ad libitum. It does not matter to a great majority of people that 
it has been shown thousands of times that successful musicians, 
engineers, teachers, lawyers, carpenters, telegraphers, and type- 
writers have all varieties of brows, all colors of eyes, all shapes 
of noses, chins, and so on. Any individual who advises a pupil 
regarding the vocation he should undertake on the basis of the 
elevations or depressions of his skull, or the shape of his brow, or 
the color of his eyes, or the shape of his chin, or the lines and 
mounts on his palms, or anything of the kind, is acting more 
blindly than any teacher ever did who simply counseled a pupil 
to take up a trade or profession because there was an opening 
in it. 


Hew can one determine whether a pupil is suited to a partic- 
ular vocation? First of all it must be determined what spe- 
cial abilities are required for success in the vocation. Then tests 
must be devised which will measure these special abilities. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that typesetting requires a keen eye to detect 
misplaced letters ina word. Very well, then, a standard test for 
typesetters must be devised which will measure a pupil’s capacity 
to detect particular letters mixed in with a large number of other 
letters, and also to detect misplaced letters in groups and to re- 
arrange them so as to eliminate wrong combinations. Then this 
test will be applied to groups of pupils and they will be graded 
according to the speed and accuracy with which they can perform 
the test. So tests are devised to measure every special ability re- 
quired for success in the vocation in question. Then when the 
group or team of tests necessary to measure all the abilities re- 
quired for success in the vocation are selected, they will be given 
to persons who have achieved distinguished success in the voca- 
tion and to others who have failed or who have achieved only 4 
low degree of success. If the tests have been accurately selected, 
those who have had the greatest success in the vocation will rank 
highest in the tests, and those who have failed in the vocation will 
rank lowest. If it does not work out this way in any test, the test 
will be discarded and only those tests will remain that do differ- 
entiate the successful from the unsuccessful practitioners. Lastly, 
the tests that have survived the experimentation thus far wil! b° 
given to novices who are just beginning their preparation 1°! 
the vocation. On the basis of the results of these tests, a predic: 
will be made regarding the degree of success which will » 

tained in the vocation by each subject who hes taken the ..> 


(Continued on page 69) 
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The Art of Being Interesting 


1 NCE upon a time, when I was 
teaching methods in a nor- 
mal school, I asked the class 
to write out at least three 
definite rules or precepts for 
being interesting. Most of 
the answers have gone the way of all flesh, of 
course, but I still remember clearly that one 
conscientious girl offered the following: 
“First, be interesting; second, have an inter- 
esting lesson; and third, teach it in an inter- 
esting way!” 

This is perfectly sound advice, of course, 
as far as it goes. The trouble is that it 
doesn’t go far enough. Surely nothing is 
more desirable than that teachers should be 
interesting. Most of us are as dry as our own 
textbooks, and almost as dead as the dead 
languages. To be interesting; to appeal to 
the enthusiasms and interests of others; to 
arouse and hold the attention—all this is an 
end devoutly to be wished. Would that some 
good fairy would bestow the gift upon us! 
Admit, too, that no effort should be spared 
to make the lesson interesting. If there is 
one criticism which may be made more justly 
than any other, it is that most teaching is too 
miserably dry. It is a thrashing of old straw, 
a rattling of dry bones, a fulfilling of barren 
forms and dull routine. The only hopeful 
thing about it is that the grades are better off 
in this respect than the high schools and col- 
leges. I have always thought that the best 
teaching is done in the primary grades, 
judging it on the basis of interest, and from 
there up it grows steadily worse, until the 
worst work in the world is done in the gradu- 
ate seminar! Prominent professors may not 
agree with me in this, of course, but we will 
let it stand. And lastly, we ought to cultivate 
the art of teaching in an interesting way. 
Most of us know the other kind: “What page 
is the lesson on to-day? What? Oh, page 46. 
Allright, class; open the books to page 46. 
Willie, name the chief exports of Peru.” Of 
course none of us is guilty of anything like 
this, but nevertheless, it has a familiar 
sound, hasn’t it? 

The purpose of this article, then, :s to name 
some definite ways of arousing and maintain- 
ing interest in the regular lesson. First in 
importance is the cultivation of an alert and 
vigorous manner. Personality, that most de- 
sired and least defined of all the schoolroom 
virtues, lies at the bottom of most interest. 
The teacher must develop a vivacious, ener- 
getic personality. I know that there are 
those who claim that personality cannot be 
acquired ; that it is an inherent quality: and 
that one cannot change it. Do not be worried 
by these pessimists, because they are wrong. 
The teacher who is naturally slow, easv-go- 
ing and unresponsive, can cultivate qualities 
that are the opposite of these. Study the suc- 
cessful primary teacher if you want to know 
what I mean. She is alert, enthusiastic, full 
of interest in the subject and in the pupil. 
She seems more anxious than any of the pu- 
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pils to hear the end of the story, or learn the 
result of the experiment. Call it acting, if 
you will; of course it is that to a certain ex- 
tent. The fact remains that enthusiasm is 
contagious, and that a teacher who is keen to 
listen and to learn will have pupils with the 
same mental attitude. 

Teachers ought not to be “snappy,” but 
they ought to be something very near it. 
“Efficient” is an overworked word, and yet 
they must be efficient too. That is, there 
must be a vigorous, definite manner about the 
interesting teacher. She is animated; she 
gets things done. She first plans her work, 
and then she works her plan. That is what 
I mean by an interesting teacher. 

A second way to cultivate interest is to se- 
lect live subject matter. The plain truth is 
that we cannot expect pupils to be very much 
wrought up over “Spartacus to the Gladi- 
ators,” or “Burke on Conciliation,” or 
Cesar’s description of building a _ bridge; 
over the physiology book’s enumeration of 
the ducts, glands, and membranes; or over 
the spelling of a great group of unrelated 
words which neither the pupils nor the teach- 
er will ever encounter outside the covers of 
the speller. One of the great reforms which 
is needed at the present time is the revision 
of the subject matter in most of our text- 
books. It will be a long time coming, of 
course, because textbooks are written to be 
sold, and few authors have the courage to 
leave anything out, for fear some backwoods 
superintendent will reject the book on ac- 
count of the omission. Then again, the 
schools are sceeped in tradition, and most 
people feel that any subject which they 
stuaied when they were in school ought not to 
be neglected to-day. The pubiic is more to 
blame for th:s than are the school people. 


Probably every reader of this magazine 
knows of some teacher who lost his job, or 
ran a grave risk of losing it, because he per- 
sisted in introducing into his school some 
“new-fangled nonsense” that was unfamiliar 
to the parents. In the average district any- 
thing is new-fangled that is newer than the 
last generation; and the consequence is that 
we go on teaching the old outworn, outgrown 
material, simply because custom and tradi- 


. tion demand it. 


A third way of creating interest is to devel- 
op a rational method of treatment. To this 
extent, at least, every teacher can have a 
share in the movement. Even the dullest 
subject becomes more nearly interesting if it 
is taught in a rational, pedagogical way. Let 
me use an illustration. Everyone knows that 
children are born with certain natural in- 
stincts, what Thorndike calls “original ten- 
dencies.” (By the way, have you read Thorn- 
dike’s Cducation? If not, by all means de 
so. itis the most practical and informing 
treatise since James’s Valks to Teachers.) 
Among tke tendencies Thorndike names are 
Rivalry, Constructiveness, Play, Emulation. 
Fear and the Collective instinct. This is the 
natural equipment of the child. He brings it 
with him when he {first comes to school. The 
old method was either to ignore it altogether, 
or else to try to correct it. Play was all very 
well for the playground, but it did not belong 
in the schoolroom. Boys might build huts in 
the woods, or platforms in the trees, or caves 
in the back yards, to be sure, but no one 
seemed to realize that this instinctive interest 
might be utilized in the work of education. 
Rivalry was all right in games, but in studies 
dull routine was the order of the day. A boy 
might collect stamps, perhaps, but it did not 
dawn on the older pedagogues that this in- 
stinct might be turned to educational ad- 
vantage. 

Now the modern teacher seeks to utilize al! 
these natural interests in presenting the les- 
son. For instance, in the arithmetic lesson 
she divides the class into two teams, and 
sends one member to each board. Then the 
problem is announced, the pupils work, and 
the remainder of each class keeps tally. The 
pupil who finishes first gains a tally for his 
side. Thus does the spirit of rivalry put new 
flesh on the dry bones of. mathematics. In 
English, the teacher encourages the pupils 
to collect pictures to illustrate their 
efforts and to paste them as artistically 
as possible on the compositions. In geog- 
raphy, they make maps and paste the pro- 
ducts on them. In reading, they dramatize 
the material given; and in nature study, they 
collect leaves cr flowers or specimens of 
wood. 

In the fourth place, the teacher may arouse 
interest by using objective material. Al! of 
us like to see specimens, to observe materiais 
manipulated and especially to handle them 
ourselves. Thus the teacher brings into class 


(Continued on page 71) 
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The Playground—Our 


Citizenship Laboratory 


BY JAY B. NASH, Superintendent of Recreation and Director of Physical Education, Oakland (California) Public Schools 


§ OULD you think of teaching chemistry without a 
laboratory, no chance being to experiment or cor- 
rect? Of course not. But do we not need just as 
much a citizenship laboratory of the school, or of 
the community as a whole, if you will? 

We talk a great deal about training citizens. We 
debate about citizenship. We write essays on the principles of de- 
mocracy. We point to heroes of history, who stood for great prin- 
ciples. We hang mottoes on our school walls. But where do we 
wateh the young boy or girl experiment with these principles? 
Where is the laboratory? Where do we correct, suggest, add to, 
and finally have reason to expect the proper reaction? The an- 
swer is the play yard—the School Playground—whether this be in 
2 big city or in an isolated rural district. 

Do parents and teachers generally recognize the distinction be- 
tween play on the one hand, and idleness or mere amusement on the 
ether? Idleness is an inactive or unoccupied state of mind and body, 
a condition which usually leads to mischief and oftentimes to mali- 
eciousness. Amusement, as usually understood, is entertainment re- 
ceived without effort—a satisfaction of some passing fancy which 
leaves no constructive results. It is best exemplified by the conces- 
sims in amusement parks and to a certain extent by motion pictures. 
@n the other hand, what is play? Let your boy in the sixth grade 
play basketball for twenty minutes. At some other time let him chop 
kindling wood for twenty minutes. At the end of each of these 
periods take his temperature and pulse rate, and see which one of 
these activities meant exercise to him. Which aroused his inter- 
est? Which did he put himself into? Why? 

Play is one of the deep hungers of child life, universal with all 
peoples and all ages. To the child it is life itself. Consider the play 
yard as a laboratory wherein this hunger is given expression. The 
restraint of the four walls of the schoolroom is off, the real self is 
unloosed, and the opportunity for direction is given unlimited 
scope. Good citizenship in children’s games, beginning with the 
simple games of the fourth grade which contain the embryo of 
teamwork, up through the high school games of basketball and 
footbaH, calls for exactly the same qualities as good citizenship 
im the State. One may go even further than this and say that from 
the time children begin to play with one another at the age of two 
or three, the social standards of the group are in the making. What 
are these social standards that can be trained through play and 
z2re essential to good citizenship in the State? Perhaps present- 
img them in parallel columns will demonstrate best the truth of 


the contention here made: 








_« Girls’ Play Day, Mosswood Playground, Oakland, California—One Thousand 
Girls Participate in Annual Event. 














A School Baseball Field, Where Boys May Acquire the Qualities That Make 
Good Citizens 


STATE 
(ORGANIZATION OF MAN) 


GAMES 
(ORGANIZATION OF THE CHILD) 

Teamwork 
The team must play as a unit; it The State must act as a unit; part 
cannot win with one or two stars; of the community cannot rise while 
the team succeeds or fails together. the rest is in the gutter. Co-opera- 

Co-operation is paramount. tion is paramount. 

Fair Play—Good Sportsmanship 


Be fair, not only with team mates Win money, honor, fame—but do 
but with opponents. Win, but win so honestly and fairly. Be able to 
look the world in the face with the 


fairly! Don’t take advantage of a 
smaller playmate. Be a sportsman. feeling that you have “played the 
game.” 
Courage 


Be willing to attempt the difficult 
pioneer tasks of social welfare, as our 
ancestors undertook the pioneer tasks 
of clearing the land for physical wel- 


Be willing to attempt the difficult 
task and stay with it until the game 
is over. Play till the whistle blows— 
go across the finish line. 


fare. 
Origin of Rules 
Rules made by committees and Rules made by legislatures. 
teachers. 


Play by the Rules 


When the rules are established by When the laws are established by 
committees or teachers, live up to the State, live up to them. If you 
them. If you object to the rules, object to the laws take your eom- 
learn to complain to the rules com- plaints to the legislature. 


mittee. 
Officers for Enforcing Rules 


Referees—umpires—teachers. Police officers and courts. 
Infraction of Rules 

Penalties to your team, or advan- Fines and penalties. Occasionally 
tage given opponents. Occasionally using reform schools and penal in- 
putting a player out of a game “for stitutions to put one out of the game 
unnecessary roughness.” of life temporarily. : 

These parallel statements should make clear the striking 
similarity between a child’s games-and the organization of the 


State. 


of history is Anglo-Celtic, beginning with the very simple games 
of bat ball and net ball, through volley ball, handball, golf, tennis, 
up to the highly organized games of football, basketball, hockey, 
and baseball? Has it occurred to you that democratic forms of 
government may possibly be strengthened by the democratic play 
of children? The child who learns to play as an independent 
member of a team will never be dominated by a monarch. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that there is nothing in- 
herently good in children’s play, including organized team games 
Teams may, in fact, become a dynamic force for the training of 
actually vicious citizens through the desire of leaders to win games 
at all costs. Citizenship training comes only through the advantage: 
of play plus leadership. The potential force in games may be com- 
pared to the potential force of a high explosive. It may be used to 
blast the Panama Canal for the benefit of mankind, or it may be used 
to destroy human life—according to the motive of the man who 
touches off the fuse. 

The golden opportunity of the elementary grade teacher, and this 
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Is it not also a significant fact that practically every team game | 
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Jean Francois Millet 


“WOMAN FEEDING CHICKENS” 


“Woman Feeding Chickens” is one of the celebrated peasant pictures painted by the famous French artist, 
Jean Francois Millet. Millet was the first artist to paint people as they actually appeared at their daily tasks 
in the field or in the home. In his peasant pictures he has dignified toil and helped people to see beauty in 
it. Among his other famous peasant pictures are “The Gleaners,” ‘The Angelus,” “Man with a Hoe,” 
“The Shepherdess,” and ‘Feeding Her Birds.” (See also page 43.) 


Children, here are some questions for you to answer after you look at this picture: What do you see in the 
foreground of this picture? What do you see in the background? How would you describe *le Woman? 
The little child? The chickens? What time of jear do you think it is? Why do you think so? 
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Correlated Bird Study in Louisville Schools 


SEINE of the most interesting dis- 
plays of school art work we 
4 have ever had was an exhibit 


“1 ings and bird houses made by 
S83 the school children of our 
public schools, from the kindergarten to the 
eighth grade. The time spent on the project 
covered the art periods of two months,—Feb- 
ruary and March. Children and teachers 
gathered bird material and bird lore from 
libraries and all other possible sources. 
Teachers met with the drawing supervisor 
and discussed the various methods of pro- 
cedure, the technique, and the materials to be 
used. The drawings were to be made in 
transparent water colors, charcoal, lead pen- 
cil, show card colors and with cut papers. 
The size and shape of the eggs and of the 
head and body of the birds; the color mark- 








The Green Heron in a Decorative Composition 


ings of the eggs and the color combinations 
in the bird’s plumage; the structure and ma- 
terial of different bird nests,—these were all 
studied carefully. Audubon Bird Leaflets 
were generously distributed to all our schools 
by our Liberty Bank friends, and one hun- 
dred large-size, wonderfully colored bird pic- 
tures, made from the original Audubon 
plates, were exhibited by a local art dealer 
for the benefit of the children. Birds were 
studied in history, in poetry and in literature, 
and the children discussed and wrote about 
the habits and characteristics of various 
species. 

Much time and thought were given to the 
construction of bird houses. No architect 
could be more interested in a great piece of 
work than were the boys of the seventh and 


self better to the study 


BY LENA HILLERICH, Art Supervisor 
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eighth grades in the con- 
struction of the bird 
houses under the direction 
of the manual training 
supervisor. The houses 
ranged from the little 
wren’s abode to the many- 
storied martin’s mansion. 
Bird sticks, cut out in the 
manual training depart- 
ment and painted in the 
art classes, were very 
pretty and added an inter- 
esting feature to the 
houses. Many boys and 
girls have put up the 
bird houses in their yards 
and gardens as homes for 
the birds, who repay them 
by ridding the neighbor- 
hood of harmful insects. 

No motif in decorative 
composition ever lent it- 


and combination of beau- 
tiful curves and nice pro- 
portions than the bird. 
The simple Japanese 
treatment of birds was 
studied. Decorative draw- 
ings and paintings of 
birds with wonderfully 








subtly harmonious: Iand- 
scape settings in all sea- 
sons of the year, provided 
excellent material for the: 
young art student. 

Bird charts, textbooks,. 
story books, and histories. 
were nut in the hands of 
the children, and by dis- 
cussions with the teacher 
their interest was excited. 
They were glad to tell 
what they had observed. 

One of the most helpful 
reference books was The 
Children’s Book of Birds, 
by Olive Thorne Miller. 
From the stories in this 
volume and others the 
children learned the char- 
acters and habits of many 
birds. An attractive pic- 
ture of birds resting on 
telegraph wires was dis- 
played after a description 
of swallows had _ been 
given. Another picture 
was that of chimney 
swifts going to their rest. 

How birds sleep was a 
revelation to many. They 
were pictured in all pos- 








curved shapes and plum- 
age were so arranged as 
to ornament and decorate spaces of different 
shapes and sizes. Paintings of such birds on 
branches were tacked on screens and placed 
appropriately. > 

Very attractive art glass window designs, 
such as that illustrated, were made by chil- 
dren of the seventh and eighth grades. The 
drawing, treated decoratively, was traced on 
heavy black construction paper, and the 
shapes were cut out, 


Tropical Bird in Decorative Composition 


tures—standing on one 
leg, squatting on a perch, 
floating on a lake or river, etc. The chil- 
dren enjoyed especially drawing day-fliers, 
ducks, geese, and swallows. Night fliers sil- 
houetted against a full moon made a striking 
picture. 

This study afforded a good opportunity to: 
combine with the birds not only landscapes 
but also flowers, flower gardens, and bird 
baths. As examples may be cited a bird 





leaving a narrow, 
one-eighth-inch line 
to represent the lead- 
ing. Then the shapes 
were fitted with col- 
ored French tissue 
paper. The effect 
when placed against 
the windows was 
charming. 
Bird-Show posters 
and pesters advertis- 
ing bird sales and 
birdseed involved the 
problems of good let- 
tering and fine space 
relations. Then, too, 
a delightful theme 
was afforded for the 
study of color har- 
mony. The wonder- 
ful variety and beau- 
tiful coloring in bird 
plumage, and the 








Screen Decorated in Japanese Style 
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Bird Poster 


Posters involve problems of good lettering and space relations 
and afford excellent opportunity for harmonious combination of 


colors. Besides, they can be put to practical use. 


picture. Not least among many birds 
was the cardinal, in connection with which 
James Lane Allen’s Kentucky Cardinal 
was read. This bird affords a particularly 
good example of the difference in male and 
female coloring, and little children love to 
paint it because of its gorgeous plumage. A 
decorative painting of a cardinal was an at- 
tractive feature of our display, as were hun- 
dreds of bluebirds cut from paper by kinder- 
garten children. 

As a correlation with music, the phono- 
graph record of Kellogg’s Songs of our Na- 
tive Birds went the rounds of the schools and 
was much enjoyed. 

Children in the second, third and fourth 
grades painted bird pictures and wrote short 
stories. One of the stories, the illustration 
for which is also reproduced, is given below 
as evidence of what was accomplished: 


The Story of a Hen 

Once there was a hen and she had some little baby 
chicks. It was a very hot day and the little chicks 
wanted a cool drink. The hen brought them seeds, 
worms, fresh bits of lettuce, and cabbage, but they 
were thirsty and wanted nothing but water and they 
would not eat. This worried the mother hen and 
she did not know what to do. 

There was a tub of water standing by the shed. 
She jumped up on the tub and got a drink of water. 
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Art Glass Window Design 





perched en a tall, stately sun- 
lower, and a little bird clinging 
to a slender swaying stalk of 
grain. 

A study of the comparative 
physical structure of different 
bird species—with drawings of 
feet, legs, heads, and bills— 
showed that in each case the 
structure is especially adapted 
for a particular kind of life. 

An important feature of the 
study was the attention given to . 
birds in our immediate vicinity. 
The green heron which walks 
the shore of the Ohio River, 
wading through grasses and 
sedges in search of food, served 
as a model for an interesting 








Illustration for “The Story of a Hen” 


That made the little chicks cry more 
than ever. There was a hollow stone 


near the tub. The hen gave a happy 


cackle and several times filled her 
bill with water and carried it to the 
stone. So the little ones got their 
drink at last and walked away happy. 


Some of the moral lessons in- 
culcated in our study were: to be 
cheerful and busy, as birds al- 
ways are; to love and care for 
bird friends; to love the birds 
for their own sake as well as for 
the service they render us; to 
recognize that a bird has as 
much right to enjoy its life as 
any boy or girl; and to gain a 
love for all living things,—even 
as did the Ancient Mariner. 


An Arbor Day Community “Round-Up” 


sketch the conditions which the writer 

found when he arrived in the commun- 
ity herein referred to, where he was principal 
of the high school. This town, which we will 
call Morton, is in one of the northern coun- 
ties of Wisconsin, in the heart of what was 
once a prosperous timber belt. Timber bar- 
ons and selfish interests, lumbering in this 
Vicinity in former years, had cut down all 
trees available for lumber without any 
thought for the future of the town or for the 
Woodland beauty then being destroyed. As 
4 result Morton, in the midst of hills and val- 
leys formerly covered with virgin ever- 
zreens, came to have the appearance of “No 
Man's Land.” Not a tree or a shrub was left 


By way of introduction, it may be well to 
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standing when the lumbering interests had 
completed their work of devastation. The 
cut-over lands in and near the town are now 
gradually being turned into farms where the 
soil is not too rocky, but until our “round-up” 
nothing had been done to improve the appear- 
ance of the town itself. 

The work of improvement was finally 
launched by a newly organized Advancement 
Association. The school and its teachers 
took the initiative in organizing this asso- 
ciation, the primary purpose of which was to 
“clean up and improve the appearance of the 
town.” To carry out this purpose it was de- 
cided to have a spring round-up on the next 
Arbor Day. 

A membership drive for the Advancement 


Association was started and was successful 
in raising part of the funds needed for the 
work. A mass meeting of the people of the 
community was called, the aims of the Asso- 
ciation were presented, and an informa! dis- 
cussion took place. Attention was called to 
the needs of the town and suggestions were 
made as to how conditions might be remedied. 
The people were interested and agreed to 
help. Committees as follows were decided 
upon: Finance, publicity, entertainment, 
and surveying. Also committees were ap- 
pointed to dig the holes for tree planting, te 
procure the needed trees and shrubs, to ob- 
tain teams for hauling, and to make all 
necessary arrangements for assuring a suc- 


(Continued on page 72) 
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The Socialized Recitation 


BY RUTH PYRTLE, Principal McKinley Junior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


HE so-called “socialized rec- 
itation” gives opportunity 
for democracy in the school- 
room. If children are to ac- 
quire that most important 

oat characteristic which makes 
tor development — initiative —they must 
have the opportunity to practise it day by 
day. 

The-child who does what he is told to do 
—always the superimposed task or lesson 
—becomes a good machine or automaton. 
The teacher in such a school 
generally does the talking, the 
planning, the directing. She is 
training herself in leadership 
qualities of a certain kind, but 
is that what the present-day, 
twentieth-century teacher 
should do? Should not the 
child have his chance? The 
program of activities which 
challenges the pupils to think 





which puts the responsibility 
for thought and expression of 
thought upon the child. Too 
long these have been put upon 
the teacher. 

In which grade shall we have 





will be with him, attentive because of in- 
terest. Each member of the listening group 
has the responsibility of making construc- 
tive, helpful suggestions and corrections. 
It is not enough for them to say, “Mary, I 
like your story”; and “Jane, your- story 
pleases me very much”; they should state 
the specific reason for their approval. 
Such criticism becomes easy when the 
lesson is really live geography, or up-to 
date history, or arithmetic that has to do 
with one’s personal accounts, household 





. ga 





this socialized work? In every 
grade from the kindergarten to 
the university! In the up-to-date kinder- 
garten, we no longer see the formal, super- 
imposed, dictated work but the free project 
work, giving each child a chance to think 
for himself. Surprising results happen 
when a child is provided with scissors, 
erude cardbozrd, a bit of paste, and a 
chance to work without being dictated to 
by a teacher. The five-year-old will turn 
out an astonishing airplane, automobile, or 
dolly’s crib,—whatever his interest may 
devise. Compare the educational value of 
zn hour’s activity of this 
sort of work with a pe- 
riod dictated and di- 
rected by the teacher. 
Free discussion should, 


free construction work. 
In all grades the Eng- 
lish périod gives an es- 
pecially good opportu- 
nity for the socialized 
recitation. The primary 
people delight in orig- 
inal stories based on 
personal experiences of 
the home, the play- 
ground, vacation time, 
etc. Each child should 
have a chance to tell his 
stery ‘to the end, with- 
out* interruption. His 
responsibility’ is‘to have 
a story worth listening 
to; then “his audience 


Banking, Ei 


accounts, or insurance policy. In an eighth 
grade arithmetic class I heard the teacher 
say, “Now for our fire insurance discussion. 
How many have brought policies this 
morning?” Out of a class of twenty-two 
members nineteen held up their hands. 
These were real policies borrowed from 
home. Each member of the class in turn 
presented a real insurance problem for the 
class to solve, based on the facts stated in 
the policy. At the close of the thirty-min- 
ute period all seemed to have a fair knowl- 





Third Grade of the McKinley School Playing Store 


ghth Grade, McKinley School, Lincoln, Nebraska 





edge of fire insurance problems. Simple 
banking,—writing and endersing checks, 
notes, etc.,— was ‘taught in a similar way. 
A realistic setting was provided by the 
manual training boys who built a cashier’s 
window in one corner of the room. It is not 
necessary to state that the class interest in 
such arithmetic lessons is keener, the ecom- 
prehension better, than it would be if the 
teacher conducted the lessons from a book. 

Little 3-B people show like interest in 
problems of buying and selling, centering 
in their improvised toy store. 
not only problems in addition 
and subtraction are mastered, 
but habits of good English and 
of courtesy to storekeeper and: 
one another are acquired. 

All school activities should 
be closely yoked up with the 
child’s interests. No normal 
child is interested in abstract 
things. He may pretend to be, 
if that is what his teacher ex- 
pects, but the training he gets 
from such forced attention does 
him little real good. His Eng- 
lish, geography, history, civics 
—all his work should be moti- 
vated, made to function in 
everyday living. 

An eighth grade class in civ- 
ics and history found current topics easy, 
when they sat around a table organized as 
the President’s cabinet. Each Secretary 
was responsible for finding out from cur- 
rent magazines, newspapers, and the li- 
brary what discussions were being carried 
on and what action was being taken in na- 
tional affairs. Each, in turn, in class reci- 
tation, reported this to the presiding officer 
—the President. Should an erroneous 
statement be made, the auditors (the girls 
of the class this time) were ready to make 
corrections. I remem- 
ber one such discussion 
eccurred when Mr. Bry- 
an was in the cabinet. 
Louis, a bright Jewish 
boy, was proud to im- 
personate his fellow 
townsman. When he 
resigned from the cab- 
inet, he made his rea- 
sons so clear to the class 
that they gave him high 
commendation. 





sions the teacher was 
always a silent auditor, 
except when it was nec- 
essary to settle a point 
in dispute or to check a 
too lengthy discussion. 

Kenneth asked one 
morning that his Eng- 
_ lish class might go down 
P (Continued on page 72) 
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In the class discus- 
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A POSTER CALENDAR 


Let the sky be a soft blue, the grass and tree gray-green. Cut the children and the rabbit from white and mount as in the illustration. 
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| Rufus Robin’s Bad Habit 


brook as it freed itself from ice 
and flashed along in the cold 
sunshine of early March. 

“Tootle-loo! Tweetle-wee! 
wit!” sang Rufus Robin in reply. “Hello, 
brook, glad to see you again! You’re a 
little bigger than you were last October 
when I started south. Please give me a 
drink. My, it’s good to be back!” 

Tired by his long journey from his win- 
ter home in Guatemala, he drank thirstily, 
then flew on to his beloved orchard near 
by. He chirped for joy at the sight of his 
favorite apple tree where he had nested so 
happily for the last two summers. Patches 
of snow still lingered on the brown, frozen 
grass; yet the spring thaw had begun, and 
Rufus thought he saw signs of leaf buds 
swelling here and there. 

For several days he was hungry, for 
there was still too much frost in the ground 
for angleworms to be stirring. Also, 
strangely enough, there were no scatter- 
ings of hemp seed and bread crumbs to be 
found around the farmhouse adjoining the 
orchard, as there had been in former years. 
Rufus, however, managed to dig some can- 


¢4 “TD treat as it gurgled the little 


Wit, wit, 





BY CARA LANNING 


kerworm eggs from under the bark of the 
old apple tree, which with the help of a 
few left-over weed seeds kept him from 
starving. 

A week after his arrival he met Ruby 
Robin and soon forgot his troubles in the 
delight of winning her as his mate. How 
his white, slate-streaked throat swelled as 
he sang to her his sweetest song! How he 
strutted before her, arching his black head, 
preening his slate-colored wings and 
spreading his white-tipped tail! He was 
very proud of his beautifully mottled 
rusty red breast, which contrasted so 
brightly with the white patch under his 
tail. Ruby, whose coloring was paler than 
his own, admired him greatly, so it was 
not very long before they were talking 
about the best place to build their new 
nest. As Ruby did not like the old apple 


tree, Rufus was finally persuaded to agree 
on the largest cherry tree in the orchard, 
which had some fine crotches. 

By the first of April the weather had 
grown so unusually warm that the tree 
So Rufus 


buds were bursting, one by one. 
and Ruby began to 
gather dry _ leaves, 














straw, roots and grasses for the nest. These 
they laid loosely across the lowest crotch 
of the tree, jumping upon each new bundle 
and beating it with their wings in order to 
mold it into a cup-like nest. They shook 
the dirt from the roots and sorted the 
grasses so vigorously that they swayed the 
entire limb on which they were working. 
Though they did not get very far the first 
day they promised themselves an early 
start the next morning. 

But next morning something dreadful 
happened. When Rufus and Ruby arrived 
at the cherry tree shortly after sunrise, 
their pile of nest-building materials was 
gone! They searched for it and scolded 
about it half the morning, then set to work 
to build all over again. With loud squeals 
of defiance they drove away every strange 
bird that ventured near the tree. Once 
they saw the old farmer from the house 
near by watching them, and it made them 
very uneasy. 

On the morning of the second day, they 
returned to the tree only to find that not a 
trace of the half-built nest remained. They 
were much excited over their 
second loss, and Rufus in his 
anger fell to blaming Ruby. 

“There!” he cried. “If you 
hadn’t insisted on building in 
this cherry tree this wouldn’t 
have happened. We should 
have had no trouble in my good 
old apple tree!” 

Ruby was willing to admit 
that there was some- 
thing serious the matter 
with the cherry tree. So 
they flew over to the 
apple tree and for the third 
time began the nest, fastening 
it higher up than before, to 
save it from the unknown force 
that was trying to destroy it. 
While they worked, the farmer 
strolled across the orchard and paused 
beneath the tree, watching them. 
With him came a little boy and girl, 
apparently as much interested in the 
robins as he himself was. 

(Continued on page 78) 


This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
and color with paints 
or crayons, using as 4 
guide the description 
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Dramatizing “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 





eee) EW poems or stories excel 
> Ke): “The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin’ as subjects for drama- 
% tization. It is a tale of 
Use Rese) «wonder that delights every 
AP es esi i child, besides being a store- 
house of true literary material in which the 
children revel. It abounds in situations 
which arouse to activity all the powers of 
their imagination. They find real pleasure 
in expressing the results of this activity in 
vivid dramatic scenes and forms of ex- 
pression. 
The poem should be made the subject of 
a series of lessons for the story hour. Tell- 
ing the story instead of reading it is the 
better method to pursue at the beginning. 
Whenever practicable the words of the 
poet should be used in telling the story. 
The setting and plot should be made 
clear. This may require many repetitions 
of the tale. Step by step the scenes and 
characters must be visualized: Bruns- 
wick; the town hall; the citizens as they 
appear in various occupations; the Mayor 
and his Councilors; the citizens before the 
Mayor; the Piper; the Piper’s entrance in- 
to the Mayor’s office; the bargain between 
the Piper and the Mayor and Corporation; 
the rats following the Piper to the river; 
the Piper’s second entrance; the Mayor 
and Council breaking their promise; the 
Piper standing for his rights; the Piper 
luring the children away; the sad and 
lonely town with only the grown people 
and the lame boy; and finally, the realiza- 
tion that all the trouble could have been 
avoided if the promise made to the Piper 
had been kept. 


The Dialogue 

CHARACTERS 
Citizens of Hamelin The Pied Piper 
The Mayor The Children of Hamelin 
the Councilors The Lame Boy 


ACT I 
Scene—A citizen’s house where neighbors have 

gathered to discuss the pests of the town—the rats. 
Citizens (excitedly)—Rats! Rats! Rats! 
First Citizen—They fight my dogs and kill my cats! 
A Mother—They bite my baby in his cradle! 
A Merchant—They eat my cheeses from the vats! 
A Cook—They lick the soup out of my ladle! 
A Fisherman—They open my kegs of salted sprats! 
A Dandy—They nest inside my best silk hats! 
Group of Women— 

Every morning they spoil our chats, 

By drowning our speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 

In fifty different sharps and flats! 
First Citizen— 

Come, friends and neighbors, to the Council 

we'll go. 

We buy them gowns all lined with ermine, 

Tis time, I think, that we should know 

Just why they can’t or don’t determine, 

How best to rid us of our vermin! 


(All Exit.) 


ACT II 
Scene—The Mayor’s office. Mayor at table with 
Councilors. Enter Townspeople, headed by First 
Citizen, who addresses Mayor and Councilors. 
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First Citizen (bowing low)— 
Sirs, our town, as you well know, 
Is overrun with vermin, and so, 
As friends we’ve called to see 
What plans you’ve made to set us free. 
Why buy you gowns all lined with ermine, 





Indeed, my magic charm will draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun, 
That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 
After me so as you never saw. 

And as I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm, 








“The rats that now your town bewilders 


I’ll charm away for a thousand guilders.’ 


Unless our problems you determine? 
Now, if your brains you can’t set racking, 
Why, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing. 
(Exit citizens, exhibiting wrath. Mayor and 
Councilors greatly agitated.) 
Mayor— 
For a guilder I’d sell my ermine gown. 
Oh, that I were a mile from town! 
I’m sure I’ve racked and racked my brain, 
And scratched my head, but all in vain. 
Oh, for a trap, trap, a trap! 
(Sound of rat scratching.) 
Mercy! Mercy! What was that? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat! 








The rats that now your town bewilders 

I’ll charm away for a thousand guilders. 
Mayor and Councilors— 

A thousand guilders! Why, bless you, man! 

We'll gladly give them if you can! 


Piper— 
’Tis a bargain, Sirs. Through the streets I’1! 
£0, 
And sweet as the whispering winds that blow, 
The music from my pipe will flow; 


And the rats, I promise, will not move slow. 
Such a hurrying, scurrying race you'll see, 
As they dance, and prance, and follow me, 
That you’ll know the power of piping magic, 
To settle questions, however tragic. 





“Crowding close at the Piper’s heels.” 


(Enter Piper. Goes to council table and addresses 

the Mayor.) 
Piper— 

Please, honored Sirs, ’tis told in town, 

That you will likely lose your gown, 

(Addresses Councilors.) 

And you your seats at the council table, 

If Hamelin is not rid of rats. 

Now, by a secret charm, I’m able 

To do the work of a million cats. 


Music is heard. There is a noise 
Citizens come running 


(Exit Piper. 
of scurrying rats without. 
into Mayor’s office.) 

First Citizen— 

Oh! Oh! Oh! Come, Mayor, Sir, 

The streets of Hamelin are all astir— 
Second Citizen—With Rats! 
Citizens— 

Rats! Rats! Rats! 

And every one as big as cats! 
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Citizen (hurrying into room, addresses Mayor)— 
Oh, Sir, perhaps you'll think I’m crazy; 
At first, I thought my own eyes hazy, 
For the streets of town were all aflow 
With rivers of rats! And I saw them go, 
On and on to the Weser bank, 
And into its waters they poured, and sank! 
And a strange man led them all the way 
With a strange wild music he could play. 
Mayor— 
Hold! Hold! Go ring the bell in the old town 
steeple, 
And call to work the Hamelin people! 
Their daily tasks must all be dropped, 
For every rat-hole must be stopped. 
Not a crack, or crevice, or any place, 
Must be left for a rat’s old whiskered face. 
(Exit Citizens. Piper enters.) 
Piper— 
Well, Mayor, Sir, I’ve come to say 
That your town is rid of rats to-day. 
Give me my thousand guilders’ pay 
For piping all your rats away. 
Mayor— 
A thousand guilders! Well, you have cheek! 
When the thing was done by our old town 
creek! 
A citizen said that he saw them sink, 
And dead rats give no trouble, I think. 
I’ve got no money for your poke, 
Besides, my promise was but a joke. 
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The people of our town are thrifty,— 

A thousand guilders! I'll give you fifty! 
Piper— 

The promised guilders, and no delay! 

I’ve kept my bargain fair to-day. 

I warn you not to rouse my passion, 

Or I'll pipe a lay in another fashion. 
Mayor— 

Ha, ha! Ha, ha! Ho, ho! I say, 

Wrinkle your lips and blow away! 

Neither guilders nor rats in our town to-day, 

What do we care what tune you play! 

(The Piper raises his pipe to his lips and blows 

a few soft strains. Children come running from all 
directions. Piper continues playing as he goes from 
the room. The children follow, the lame child at 
end of procession. Mayor and Councilors look on 
in amazement. Enter citizen who brought news 
of the drowning rats.) 
Citizen (excitedly) — 

Sir, this town’s bewitched I’m sure, to-day! 

For now the children have danced away! 

Crowding close at the Piper’s: heels, 

Their voices ringing in joyous peals, 

On, on they went, nor stopped until 

They reached the foot of Koppelberg hill. 

Then a portal opened in its mighty side, 

And through it I saw them merrily glide. 

And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

And people are staring with solemn faces, 
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And moving about at funeral paces,— 
Longing and looking for a single child, 
Not led away by the music wild. 

Mayor (excitedly) — 
Go, go! Ring the bell in the old town steeple, 
And call together the Hamelin people. 

To North, to South, to East, to West, 
We'll send them out upon a quest 
To find the Piper who has lured away 
The children from our town to-day. 
We'll give him silver, we’ll give him gold, 
(Enter Lame Child.) 
We'll fulfill our promise a hundredfold, 
If he’ll bring back each merry child, 
That he piped away with his magic wild! 
Lame Child— 
Ah, Sir, you’ll offer your gold in vain. 
His promises fell like showers of rain. 
And to all the children he made it plain 
That a broken promise is cause for pain. 
Oh, the pleasant sights that they will see! 
Oh, the joyous band that they will be! 
Where none are lame, and none are ill— 
I’m here, alone, against my will, 
For the music stopped and I stood still, 
And I found myself outside the hill. 
But these words I heard as the door swung to, 
In the sweetest sounds that the Piper blew: 
“A promise should never be lightly spoken! 
A promise given should not be broken!” 
(Curtain.) 


Jolly Arithmetic Projects 


Worked Out with Pasteboard and String by Teachers in Public School No. 19, Paterson, New Jersey 


THE MAGIC NUMBER BOX 
By Alice G. Campbell 


6é OOD morning, Bill!” 
“*Morning, John. How are you 
getting along in your new school?” 

“Fine, Bill. See what we’re making! 
*Member the trouble I used to have with 
numbers? I used to have to do examples on 
my fingers. Well, now I can do them as fast 
as anybody. Oh boy, it’s a great idea!” 

“It listens well! Let’s have a look.” 

“Here! It’s a kind of counting frame in 
a pasteboard box. Teacher calls it the Magic 
Number Box, but I call it my adding ma- 
chine. It makes column addition and tables 
as easy as pie. You get a spool box and run 
three lines of string through it with a needle. 
Each line of string has ten counters threaded 
on it. The counters are made in two differ- 
ent colors. I used little strips of cardboard 
rolled up, but some of the others used seeds, 
beads, berries, and different things. Any 
kind of a box will do.” 

“How do you work it?” 

“Well, first you have to learn the groups 
that go with the different numbers. After 
that it is easy. Suppose I -have to add 7, 4, 
5, 9, 8, I push over 7, then 4; that makes 


- 00C ---------- ****0 00 - 
- 00 --0*-------. ***000 - 
- 00--00-------- **0000 - 
7&4 = ll 
11. You can tell 11 because it is a red 10 and 
- 000** - - - **00------- 0 - 
- 000** -- - **0-.----- 00 - 
- 0000** --- 00------- 00 - 


a green 1. Five more makes 16, and 9 more, 





- 000****00---------- 0 - 

- 000****0 --0-------- 0 - 

- 0000**00 - - 00--------- 
25 & 8=28 


25. See—two 10’s anda 5. Three more is 
23.” 

“You said you could do the ‘times’ tables 
on it. How do you do that?” 

“This box is only big enough for the 2’s 
and 3’s complete. I can do up to 6 x 5 though. 
I am going to make one three times as big 
as this and have the answers to all the tables. 
I’ll show you how it works: First the 2’s— 


ee ##*##000 - 
ee eee ##**000 - 
res «Ein no al **0000 - 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10, etc. 
“Now the 3’s— 
- 0- -0--0--*--*-- **000- 
- 0- -0--0--*--*-- **000- 
- 0- -0- -0--0-- * -- *0000 - 
3, 6, 9, 12, 15, ete, 
“The 4’s— 
-0--00--*--*--**-000- 
-0--00--*--*--**-000- 
- 00----00--** ---0000- 
4,8, 12, 16, 20, etc. 


“The 5’s— 
-Q0---00---**-- **--000- 
- 00 --- 0-- -**-- ** -- 000- 
- 00---00---*-- *--0000- 
5, 10, 15, 20, ete. 

“The 6’s— 
-00--0*--**--*0-- 00- 
-00--0*--**--*0-- 00- 


-00--00--**--00-- 00- 
6, 12, 18, 24, ete. 
“The 7’s— 
- 000-- -** -- **--00---0- 
- 00 - - 0** -- **--00---0- 
- 00- - -00 - - **0-- 000---- 
7, 14, 21, 28, ete. 


“The 8’s— 


- 000 --- **---** 0---00- 
- 000 - -- **--- ** 0-- .00- 
- 00 --- 00** ---00---00- 


8, 16, 24, etc. 

“It looks easy enough, John, the way you 
do it. I’m not sure whether I could do it 
‘first off? or not. But I’m going to make a 
box and try it, anyhow.” 

“Try it, Bill. You can’t miss. 
than it looks!” 


It’s easier 


SPINNERS 


By Frances J. Claxton 


PINNERS is a simple little number game 
that any child can make from a com- 
mon pasteboard box, either at school 

or at home. It gives plenty of practice in 
easy addition, and you can keep it going 
a whole term and tle interest will not lag. 
It is profitable for seat work, and invalu- 
able as a home-work device for backward 
children. 
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Use either the bottom or 
the lid of the box. Line it 
off into nine squares. Color, 
checkerboard fashion, with 
erayolas or a flat wash of 
water-color paint. Number 
the squares irregularly. 

Draw and cut circles of 
cardboard, and put a 
matchstick through a tiny 
hole in the center, so as to 
make small tops, or “‘spin- 
ners” to twirl in the box. 
Number the “spinners” 
with whatever numbers 
need special drill—say the 
7’s, 8’s, or 9’s. 

Four players to a box 
furnish the most interest. 
Each one spins in turn, and 
when the spinner comes to 
rest, he adds to his score 








Explaining Magic Number Box. 


in the mastery of the num- 
ber facts, and it gives an 
objective illustration of the 
processes of multiplication 
and division which ought 
to accompany the abstract 
drill. 

A useful loom can be 
made by little children out 
of fibre board, string or 
glue, and a few paper clips. 
Cut a rectangle of fibre 
board long enough so that 
raised ends, triangular in 
section and about an inch 
high, can be turned up, 


with a little extra space for 


fastening. Soak the fibre 
board and ‘score with a 
sharp point before bending. 
Fasten the flap by stitching 
with string or by gluing, at 





the same time covering the ends with a 
strip of smooth heavy paper, to strengthen 
the folds and to save wear when the warp 
is pulled around. 

If the warp has to be more than_twice 


the number on the top plus the number on 
the square where the point of the spinner 
rests. The winner is the one who first 
reaches a given number, say 100. _ 

If the players need assistance in adding, 





some kind of device for keeping 
tally will be necessary—either 
a 100 group drawn on cellular 
board and marked with a pin, 
or one of the counting frames 
described by Miss Campbell. 


A HOMEMADE HAND LOOM 
By Margaret M. Fitzpatrick 


HE little hand looms com- 
monly used in school weave 
cloth in the form of a 

small square. Such a loom is 
an interesting toy for children 
to work with, but the product 
is of trifling value because of its 
shape. About all one can make 


SPINNER 
SAME 





is a doll’s rug or hammock. Much more 
practical is a hand loom that weaves cloth 
in along strip. With this a child can make 
quite a variety of useful articles—scarfs, 
belts, bands, mufflers, slippers, spirals for 
Boy Scouts, hockey players, etc. They can 
use new wool or cotton yarn, or more 
thriftily save store string, rags, ravelings 
from straw matting, ingrain carpet, etc., 
or use raffia, straw, rush leaves, etc., for 
filling if not for warp. 

Simple calculation connected with the 
amount of material needed for articles of 
various sizes leads to an abundance of con- 
crete work on the multiplication and divi- 
sion tables well within the children’s com- 
prehension. The great advantage of the 
work from the arithmetic standpoint is that 
it motivates enough drill to be of service 





The Spinner Game. 


the length of the loom, a device corre- 
sponding to a cloth beam and warp beam 
will be needed. ; Punch holes every half 
inch (less for finer goods) and a half inch 
in from the edge of a strip of fibre board, 
which may, or may not be folded as in the 
cut. Cut slots in to meet the holes. Punch 
holes in each corner. In warping two per- 
sons hold the “beams” evenly, the right 
distance apart and slots up, while a third 
passes; the warp 
thread back and 
forth around the 
fibre board tabs be- 
tween the slits. The 
warp beam is then 
wound toward the 


cloth beam till all 
the warp is taken 


up but enough to go 
around the loom and 
bring the two beams 
together. They are 
fastened in this posi- 
tion by passing a 
single cord through 
four adjoining holes 
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in the corners of the beams and drawing 
them together with a slip knot. 

A combined harness and reed which 
changes the “shade” without resort to the 
laborious over and under process, usual in 
the old type of hand loom, can be made by 
cutting narrow notches, 34, inch deep, 
every half inch and fastening warp threads 





maAeE HANI 


~oom 


to them by means of the clips. This har- 
ness is alternately drawn up and pushed 
down so that the shuttle can be passed 
over or under every other thread. A nar- 
row strip of fibre board, rounded at one 
end and punched at the other, makes a 
good shuttle. 

Typical problems are given below. 
course they vary with each situation: 

If there are 4 warp threads to 
an inch, how many will be need- 
ed for a piece of goods 3 inches 
wide? 4 inches? 5 inches? ete. 

If a slipper top is 12 inches 
long, and 3 inches more of warp 
are needed to bind the ends, how 
long’ a warp is needed for a 
slipper top? 

Ifa warp is 3 yards long, how 
many yards of thread are need- 
ed for a 15-thread warp? A 
12-thread warp? An 18-thread 
warp? etc. 

How many picks will a yard 
of filling weave if the goods is 
4 inches wide? 3 inches? 6 
inches? 9 inches? 414 inches? 

If there are 20 picks to an inch of goods, 
and 4 picks to the yard of filling, how many 
yards of filling will be needed to weave 1 
inch? 2inches? 3 inches? 4 inches? etc. 

If there are 3 warp threads to a yard of 
warp, how many yards are needed for a 
15-thread warp? An 18-thread warp? ete. 

Around my hand 6 times is a yard. How 
many times must I go round to wind off 3 
yards? 4 yards? 5 yards? ete. 


Of 





Children Working at Pasteboard Looms. 
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ALADDIN AND HIS WONDERFUL LAMP 


BY SUSIE M. BEST 


Years ago, in a city in Persia, they say, 

Lived a widow who worked weaving mats every day; 
Her son named Aladdin, a beautiful lad, 

A series of wondrous adventures once had. 


' One day, as he played far away from the throng, 


A man who worked magic came strolling along; 
He looked at Aladdin—“This fellow will do,” 
He said to himself; then nearer he drew, 


Threw his arms round the lad and kissed him, and cried, 
“T’m your uncle, dear lad! Let us walk side by side!” 
And Aladdin, not knowing the man was untrue, 

Talked of father and mother and told all he knew. 


The magician went with him the mother to see, 

And he gave her some gold and was kind as could be, 
Till she gave her consent that Aladdin might go 

To see all the wonders his uncle could show. 


Far, far from the town the two wanderers fared. 
And then the magician his purposes bared; 

He said to Aladdin, “Come, make me a fire, 

And I'll show all the wonders your heart could desire.” 


When the fire had been kindled a powder he threw 
Right into the flame, and a strange word or two 

He muttered, and straightway the earth gave a groan, 
And opened, disclosing a ponderous stone. 


Said the wicked magician, “This stone is a door 
That leads to a cave where a wonderful store 

Of treasure is hidden. Obey me to-day 

And sometime that treasure you'll carry away. 


“You must lift up the stone and go down in the earth, 
Where you'll find gold and silver and gems of great worth; 
Don’t meddle with these, but step over a ditch, 

And get me a lamp that is set in a niche! 


“Here, put on your finger this ring; ’tis a charm 
That will make you forever immune to all harm.” 
Then down the long stairs to the wonderful hall 
The lad stepped, and there he discovered that all 


Was just as the wily magician had said, 

And he crossed to the niche where the lamp a light shed; 
With the prize in his girdle he turned toward the door 
When he noticed the fruits that all the trees bore: 


They were diamonds and rubies and pearls of pure sheen 
And bluest of sapphires and emeralds green, 

And crystals and ambers and amethysts rare 

Whose equal could never be found anywhere. 


He loaded himself with these jewels and then 
To the mouth of the cavern he ventured again; 


“Dear uncle, I’m here,” he called; “lend me your hand”; 
But the other replied, “The lamp first I demand.” 


But Aladdin, whose arms were too full, answered, “No, 
You must help me out first, then the lamp I will show.” 
At this the magician flew into a rage, 

And he screamed, ‘‘You’ll regret this, young man, I’ll engage.” 


Straight into the fire some powder he threw, 
And then, in the space of a minute or two, 

The stone rolled again in its place, and behold, 
The lad was imprisoned with jewels and gold! 


It chanced as he wept he handled the ring 

He wore on his finger, and then a strange thing 
Occurred,—for at once, and right under his nose, 
From out of the earth a great genie arose! 


ae Slave of the Ring,” he proclaimed; “what’s your 
will?” 

“Get me out of this place! Set me up on the hill 

And back with my mother,” Aladdin replied; 

And lo! at his word he was safely outside! 


Back home to his mother he hied him and told 

All the wonderful tale of the cavern of gold, 

And he showed her the lamp and the fruit from the trees, 
And neither one knew what fine jewels were these. 


“T’ll shine up the lamp,” said the mother, “it’s dirty” ; 

But when she had rubbed it some seconds—say thirty— 
A genie appeared who announced, “I’m your slave, 

I'll fulfill your desires—what is it you crave?” 


“Food, food,” said Aladdin; “I’m starved, bring me food!” 
“Very well,” said the genie, “I’ll suit every mood.” 
And for years after that not a trouble they had, 

For the Slave of the Lamp served the woman and lad. 


Time passed, and Aladdin, no longer a boy, 

Fell in love with a princess whose face was a joy, 
And anxious to wed her, he sent to her father 
Some gems that his genie secured without bother. 


There were basins of silver and basins of gold, 

And basins of jewels most bright to behold, 

And slaves, black and white, by the score to attend, 
And guards by the hundred all armed to defend. 


And Aladdin himself dressed in finest of silk, 
Rode out on a charger the color of milk; 
And nobles in chariots rode on two by two, 
And buglers their trumpets incessantly blew. 


And he built for the princess a palace so grand, 

It could not be equaled by one in the land; 
’Twas fashioned of marble and agate, and littered 
All over with jewels that sparkled and glittered. 
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They were wed, and they made such a beautiful pair 
Their like was not found in the land anywhere. 

And they lived in the palace in greatest of joy, 

Until the magician came back to annoy. 


He knew that the lamp of the magical power 
Had given Aladdin his bride and his bower, 

And he made up his mind to deprive him of both, 
For to see the boy happy he surely was loth. 


One time when Aladdin was off for the day 

The evil magician enacted a play; 

He dressed like a merchant and called out aloud, 
“A bargain I’ll give,” till he gathered a crowd. 


“New lamps for old lamps! I’ll make an exchange!” 
When the Princess learned this she said, “Isn’t it strange! 
The man must be crazy! I'll make him an offer— 

That lamp of Aladdin’s for a new one I'll proffer.” 


In the space of a moment the trade was effected, 
And that very night the magician elected 

To order the genie who served on the lamp 

The palace to waft to an African camp. 
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It was done! And next morning the emperor stared 
In wrath and amazement, and hotly declared 

That Aladdin should die, for in magic he wrought, 
But Aladdin, with grief and dismay quite distraught, 


Entreated a respite: “My wife I’ll restore! 

Or freely;I pledge you, my life blood I’ll pour.” 

And straightway he called on the Slave of the Ring, 
To right all his wrongs and explain everything. 


The genie told all that had happened and straight 

Worked his magic and carried him off to his mate. 
“Where’s the lamp?” cried Aladdin. She told him the spot, 
And then he devised the cunningest plot! 


“When the villain comes in, put this drug in his drink, 
And when the lamp’s ours we’ll be home in a wink!” 
And thus it turned out and the sultan, appeased, 

Let the two ever after do just as they pleased. 


So, served by the genies of lamp and of ring, 
Aladdin ne’er lacked all his life for a thing, 
And he and his wife became ruler and queen, 
And lived long and happy within their demesne. 
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Fold the standard on dotted lines, then spread Peter’s legs 
aport and slip the tab A into shit A,B into B, and 50 on. 


Trace Peter Rabbit on stiff 
paper or thin cardboard and 
cut out. Fold on center dotted 
line as indicated and paste 
back and front together as 
far as the legs. Dry under 
flat weight. 








Josephine Ames Baker— 
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A MERRY EASTER TRIP 


Bunny Lone Ears - Cnicky CHicky:- aND HARVEY MOUSE 
ARE OUT ON A JOLLY RIDE. THEY ARE OFF FOR EASTERLAND 
ies TO BRING BACK A BIG LOAD OF EASTER EGGS FOR BOYS &GIRLS 
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TAKE A PIECE OF 
HEAVY PAPER BY x 8in- 
AND FOLD IN HALF. THEN OPEN 


* FLAT AND TRACE THE FISH ON IT IN 
THE POSITION SHOWN BELOW. CUT OUT OVAL: 






































































Mn ast THT 
CUT THESE SHADED 

3 LITTLE car Ain 
FOLDED PEOPLE OUT AWAY 7 
OF FOLDED CUT HEAVY LINE TO 
— DOTTED HERE WITH SCISSORS ; 
i PAPER —" He 
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FRONT VIEW 

OF MR-FISH \ 
























CUT A SHORT SLIT 
ABOUT % INCH 








A THIN STRIP ABOUT ONE INCH 










LONG ON FIGURES oe e=" WIDE SHOULD BE PASTED INSIDE OF © 4 

SO THEY WILL HOLD wnieteie: CAR . THE TWO ROCKERS AS SHOWN, FOLD SHADE 

ON TO MR. FISH “Sc j PARTS AND 
PASTE TO THE 
ROCKERS. 





DIRECTIONS 


TRACE and cut out Mr-Fish and his 3 FRIENDS. 
Cut 3 little slits in Mr-Fisu's back and fasten 
the little riders to them: Start Mr-Fis to rocking 
and away they go- all headed for Easter LAND- 
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Three New Games for the School Playground 











CUP STAR 


UP STAR may be played with five or 
nine players on each of two teams. 
Each team appoints one of its men 
captain. The playground diagram for this 
game is drawn as follows: a circle, called 


the cup, is drawn 8 feet in diameter. An-- 


other circle is drawn around the cup, 6 
feet away, making the outer circle 20 feet 
in diameter. The outer circle is divided 
into four equal parts if five play, into eight 
if nine play. From the points of division, 
lines, 20 to 25 feet in length, are drawn 
directly out from the outer circle. If the 
A team is in, an A player is placed in 
each space between the lines. These play- 
ers cannot step over any line or into the 
outer circle. The A captain is placed in 
the cup. He cannot step outside. Eight 
of the B players are placed as guards be- 
tween the two circles. They are not 
allowed to step over the circumference of 
either circle. 

When the game begins the B captain 
takes the ball to a point five feet from the 
outer circle, on any one of the dividing 
lines, and throws it into the air. If the 
hall falls into either of the circles it is 
thrown again. If not, one of the A play- 
ers gets it and throws it toward his cap- 
tain. The aim of the A’s is to get the ball 
into their captain’s hands or into the cup. 
If the captain catches the ball and holds 
it, two points are scored for the A’s. If 
an A player drops the ball into the cup 
one point is scored for his side. The B 
players try to keep the ball away from the 
A captain and the cup by batting it with 
their hands. If a ball is batted back, an A 
Player gets it and throws it toward the 
captain again. Thus the game goes on 
until the captain catches the ball or it lands 
in the cup, or a foul is called. The B cap- 
tain then takes the ball and starts the play 
as before. At the end of ten minutes the 
B’s take their inning. Any agreed-upon 
number of innings may be played as a 


game. At the end the side scoring highest 
wins. 


BY LILLIAN METZ CROCKER 


If any of the guard players catches the 
ball it is a foul and scores one for the other 
side. If the ball falls in the space occu- 
pied by the guards or if any player steps 
over a forbidden line the umpire calls a 
foul. A player may either run with the 
ball or throw from where he is standing, 
and the ball may be thrown from one 
player to another before it is thrown to the 
captain. A volley-ball or indoor baseball 
may be used. 








B 
Captain 


SB 
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BOX-JUMP 


OX-JUMP may be played with any 
even number of players over six. 
These players are divided into two 

even teams, Blacks and Reds. One player 
on each side is captain. The above diagram 
is drawn to represent six players, exclusive 
of the captains, who do not play in the big 
square. Draw within your big square as 
many small squares or boxes as the num- 
ber, squared, of players on both sides 
(minus captains). These players are 
placed, alternately, in the right-hand line 
of boxes. The captains, who stand one on 
each side of the big square, give the orders 


for the men to move in the boxes. These 
orders run, on one team: ‘‘Box,” “Jump,” 
“Place”; on the other team: “Place,” 


“Jump,” “Box.” 

Suppose the Blacks are chosen (by lot) 
to move first. The Black captain calls, 
“Box.” That means that all his men must 
move one square, in any direction they 
can. Then the Red captain calls, “Place.” 
All of his men either stay where they are 
or move to an unoccupied box. Next the 
Black captain calls, “Jump.” If any or all 
of his men can jump a Red they must do 
so. A Red who is jumped is out of the 
game. If any one of the Blacks can jump 
another Red, he may do so and keep on 
until he has to stop. The man being 
jumped stoops as in “Leap Frog,” and the 
jumping man must land in an open box. 
Next the Red captain calls, “Jump.” Red 
men do as the Blacks did. All jumps pos- 
sible must be taken every time. The Black 
captain calls, “Place.” That order is car- 
ried out by the Blacks just as the Reds did 
earlier. Next the Red captain calls, “Box.” 
The captains repeat the commands in the 
same order as before, until all on one side 
are out. 





---> 


CIRCLE BALL 

E most satisfactory number of play- 

ers for the game of Circle Bal] is six- 

teen. The diagram illustrated above 
is made as follows: First draw a circle 
414 feet in diameter. Then draw four 
circles, each 4 feet in diameter, around 
this circle, the circumference of each 
touching the circumference of the first 
circle. The players are divided into two 
even teams, as A’s and B’s. There are two 
innings of fifteen minutes each. Either a 
volley-ball or a basket-ball may be used, 
preferably the latter. ‘One player from 
each side throws the ball toward the cen- 
ter of the large circle. Whichever places 
it nearest the center has the first inning. 
Suppose the B man has the better aim. In 
this case, an A man takes position in each 
of the four circles. The other four A men 
(fielders) are stationed about six feet out- 
side the circles. In the center circle is a B 
man. He is there to catch the ball if it 
falls into his circle and return it to the B 
man who started the game (see diagram) 
by throwing up the ball. If the ball does 
fall in the middle circle it is a foul and 
scores one point for the A’s. After every 
foul the play is restarted. Three B play- 
ers do not play in this inning. One of these 
is score-keeper, another is umpire, the 
third, who stands halfway between any 
two of the A fielders, starts the game. The 
other four B men are guards, one standing 
outside each of the four circles. The field- 
ers may go anywhere they please outside 
the circles. So may the guards, though 
the best policy is for each to stay near the 
man and circle he is guarding. The men 
in the circles must not step outside of them. 
To step in or out of a forbidden circle is 
foul. The A men endeavor to catch the 
ball as often as possible and the B guards 
try to bat it away with their hands. When 
the ball is caught by an A man in one of 
the circles two points are scored by that 
side. For a guard to catch a ball, or to 
guard another circle beside his own, is a 
foul. 
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the fastener makes the pupil of the eye. 


Jointed Toy—Peter Rabbit 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, cclor, cut and join. Use heavy construction paper. 
board that come inside men’s laundered shirts will do nicely.) Mount as shown, using small, roundheaded, brass paper fasteners. Mount lower ends of 
ears on lower strip first, with tips spreading away from each other; then mount upper part through center of eyes and upper strip, so that the head of 


(The sheets of card- 


A touch of pink inside the ears andthe eyes will make the rabbit more realistic. 
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Having Fun With the Parts of Speech 


Slong time ago eight men decided to 
go out and build a new town which 
they named English Grammar. 
Now I want you to become well ac- 
\ quainted with these eight men, for 
they are your servants, just as 
much as are the ten fingers on 
your two hands. As your fingers 
do what you tell them to do, so 
these eight men come whenever you want them. 
Every time you open a book, write a letter, or say 
a word, one of these men appears. If you know 
him, he smiles at you; but if you don’t recognize 
him, he is not half as much help as a good servant 


should be. i 
The Four Bridges 
I—DECLARATIVE 


BEFORE we begin to get acquainted with these 

men, let me tell you of their work. They are 
all the time building bridges. I have a thought 
which I want to give to you. How shall I get the 
idea from my brain across to yours? Words? 
Why, of course! I put my thought in words, and 
there is a sentence. Tell me something, Mary. 
(No response.) What did you have for breakfast? 
(“I had a cup of milk.”) Yes, you see the bridge 
you have built. Now, John will tell me something. 
I’ll write the sentence on the board where you may 
see. I’ll also write the name of this bridge, for of 
course you will want to know how to spell the kind 
of bridge—DECLARATIVE. At the end of the 
bridge we place a period to show that it is finished. 
“A sentence is a complete thought put in words.” 
“A declarative sentence states a fact, tells some- 
thing.” 





JI—INTERROGATIVE 


Sometimes I think you know something that i 


want to know, but you don’t even know that I want 
you to tell me. Will someone tell me what to do 
to find out? (“Ask a question.”) Why, yes, ask a 
question. We'll play a new game, a question game. 
I'll ask James a question, and instead of answering 
me he will ask the person on his right another ques- 
tion; and he, in turn, will ask the one on his right 
still another question, and so on around the room. 
Have a question ready, because you don’t want to 
lose your place in the game. James, where is your 
mother? 

Now Nellie has asked me a question, and instead 
of beginning the game again I will tell you a secret. 
That is one of the bridges these eight servants of 
ours build. Let’s put the name and definition 
of this bridge on the board—INTERROGATIVE. 
“An interrogative sentence asks a question.”  Be- 
cause we expect an answer to a question we put 
a funny little mark like this (?) at the end. Some- 
times we call it a Question Mark, sometimes an In- 
terrogation Point. Look at the word so closely that 
you can shut your eyes and see interrogation spelled 
out. Now write it on your paper without looking at 
the board. Finished? Well, look and see if you 
have spelled it correctly. Each one write five in- 
terrogative sentences. 


III—IMPERATIVE 


Sometimes when I get cross or I want you to do 
something in a hurry, I say “John, raise the win- 
dow.” “Mary, bring me your book.” Maybe I coax 
you, saying, “Jeanie, please bring me a cup of cold 
water.” The first two sentences are commands, 
and the last one is a request. I’ll write the words 
command and request on the board, and we will 
learn to spell them. The name of this bridge 
is IMPERATIVE. Jeanie, you request John to do 
something and then command Henry to do the 
same thing. Who is the next one that will give 
a command and a request? 

We have played this long enough, so here is the 
definition on the board for you to copy and learn. 
When you have done this, write five imperative 
sentences. Be sure to put a period at the end, as 
you did for the declarative sentences, so we will 
know that the thought is complete. “An impera- 
tive sentence expresses a command or makes a re- 
quest.” ; 

IV—EXCLAMATORY 

Boys and girls, suppose someone should come to 
the door and say “Teacher, here is a big box of 
candy for you to give these children.” Someone 
would jump up and say, “Oh, goody!” What 
would you say, Mary? If someone were to spill a 
bottle of ink on my new dress, I might say, “Oh, 
look what you have done!” Suppose it happened 
to you, what would you say, Joseph? This is the 
fourth and last bridge, and we call it ExcLAMA- 
ToRY. “An exclamatory sentence expresses sud- 
den or strong feeling.” If you were to drop a 
hammer on your foot,*or run to catch the car and 
Just miss it, the first sentence you would say would 
Probably be an exclamatory one. Let’s play the 


- hustle! 


BY KATHRYN C. SALTER 


same game with this bridge as we did with Interrog- 
ative Bridge the other day. Henry will begin and use 
an exclamatory sentence in speaking to Mollie, Mol- 
lie will use one to the girl on her left, and so on 
until it is my turn again. We put this kind of 


mark (!) at the end of exclamatory sentences. We 
call it an Exclamation Point. 
Now we have finished all the bridges. Doesn’t 


it seem strange to think that all the sentences we 
use every day, at home and in school, all the sen- 
tences written in books, and all that everyone in 
the whole world says, can be put in one of these 
four classes? Every sentence must be a declara- 
tive, an interrogative, an imperative, or an ex- 
clamatory one. Let’s see if we recognize them when 
we see them. Open your readers to page 64. Who 
ean find the first declarative sentence? Read yours, 
Mary. John, prove to me that the sentence Mary 
read is a declarative sentence. 


The Eight Men 
I—Mr. Noun 
E have been so busy with the bridges that we 
have neglected those eight men who really do 
the work. Now, I am going to introduce to you 
the busiest man of them all, Mr. Noun. Do you 
know that every name has a meaning? It is inter- 
esting to look in the back of the dictionary and see 
what some names mean. Peter means a rock, Iris 
means rainbow, and the name of each of these 
men means something, but noun means just name. 
“A noun is the name of any person, place or thing.” 
I will write the definition on the board and later 
you may learn it and copy it in your notebooks. 
The name of any person, place, or thing is a noun. 
Isn’t that easy? Mary, name a person. John, 
name both a place and a thing. Who will volunteer 
to name one of all three? 
II—Mr. PRONOUN 
Think a minute. “The name of a person, place, 
or thing is a noun.” How many hundreds of per- 
sons, places and things there are in the world! 
How very many times poor old Mr. Noun has to 
Of course he gets tired and gets his half- 
brother to take his place. You didn’t know he 
had a half-brother? Why, his name is PRONOUN, 
and pro means instead of; so “A pronoun is a word 
used instead of a noun.” Instead of saying “Mary, 
come here,” I say “You come here.” Where is the 
noun in the first sentence? The second? Hunt 
for pronouns on page 25, and prove these are just 
our slaves. We shall make Mr. Noun walk out in 
place of Pronoun, or we will refuse to let Mr. Pro- 
noun stand in Noun’s place and put Noun there. 


IIJ—Mr. ADJECTIVE 


Have you ever known anyone so proud of his 
family that all he can tell you is: “My ma is the 
best cook in the county,” “My brother Bill is the 
smartest boy,” “My dad can ‘lick’ any man in this 
town,” or something like that? (Of course hands 
go up all over the room.) Well, don’t tell anyone, 
but you just nickname that person ADJECTIVE, 
for that’s all he does. He goes around talking about 
“My cousin Noun,” “My cousin Pronoun.” Some- 
times he is in a good humor and praises them; at 
other times he is angry and “blesses” them out. 
But whenever you find a word that points out, 
describes or limits a noun or pronoun, you know 
that word is an adjective. Now and then he dis- 
guises himself and pretends to be someone else, 
but he always gives himself away. He can’t help 
talking about his family. 

IV—Mr. VERB 

Now, the most important man of the whole crowd 
is Mr. VERB. He really is the boss. He is a 
quiet, grave kind of man, who says just what he 
means in one or two words; but every word he 
says means something. “A verb expresses action or 
state of being.” Action,—why, that means any- 
thing you do or anything you want to do,—walk, 
jump, run, laugh, eat, anything that anyone ever 
has done or ever will do. “State of being” is ex- 
pressed in such sentences as “God is,” or “Man 
lives.” 

I know a man who will give a silver dollar to 
anyone who can find an entire complete sentence 
without a verb in it. He told me he did not believe 
that one had ever been written. Now we must see 
if we can get that money. Take a page of sen- 
tences in any book and see if you can find one with 
the verb left out. 

V—Mr. ADVERB 


Mary, what was your mother’s name before she 
was married? “Anna Smith.” And her sister’s 
name was Julia. Hasn’t your father a sister too? 
“Susie Gregory.” Miss Smith is your Aunt Julia 
and Miss Gregory is your Aunt Susie; and yet, did 
you ever think they were no kin to each other? 


(When all the class understands this and we have 
discussed relatives of various members of the class, 
I introduce Mr. ApverB.) Now he is kin to ad- 
jectives and verbs and, like some other folks we 
know, boasts of his relatives. Being somewhat con- 
ceited, he talks about himself, too. Adjectives do 
three things,—point out, describe and limit,—but 
Mr. Adverb is more broad-minded. He sometimes 
expresses certainty or uncertainty, and sometimes 
he will answer questions. He tells how, when, 
where, or how much. “The man. walks.” How? 
Quickly, slowly, well, hurriedly. Each word that 
tells how is an adverb. See if you can think of a 
sentence in which you use an adverb telling when; 
another in which several words express where. 
Can you give a sentence using words that will tell 
how much or how little?. Here is the definition: 
“An adverb modifies the meaning of an adjective, 
a verb, or another adverb.” 


VI—Mr. PREPOSITION 


None of us likes a coward, and it is rather 
strange to think of a part of speech being afraid. 
I wonder if any of you ever knew anyone who was 
afraid to go into a dark room or out in the yard 
without a light? Now, I used to be afraid, and 


when I had to go, it was nice to have someone else 
with me. That is just the way with Mr. Prepo- 
SITION. He always stays close to either Noun 
or Pronoun. He says that he “shows the relation 
between a noun or pronoun and some other part 
of speech,” but the truth is, he is so “scary” he 
stays close to one of them for protection. Mr. Ad- 


jective likes to tease Prepositiqn, and when he 
gets a chance will slip in between Preposition and 
Mr. Noun. He doesn’t get there if Preposition can 
help it. The other parts of speech laugh at him 
and tell him he wants to hold Noun’s hand. 


John, 


Let’s play an imaginary game of ball. 
Where 


you have a ball, and out there is a house. 
can you throw the ball? “In the house.” “Out of 
the house.” “Over the house.” “Through the 
house.” ‘Above the house.” Yes, and the over, in, 
out, through and above are all prepositions. Here 
are a book and a desk. Where can you put the book? 


VII—Mr. CONJUNCTION 


Did any of you ever see a railroad junction? Doe 
you know there are river junctions also? Let’s look 
up junctions on the map. There must be good rea 
sons why a junction is a good place to live and 


why there are often cities at junctions. See how 
many reasons you can think of. 

There is something each one of us is especially 
gifted in doing. Some people like to cook; some 
are good carpenters; and others like to teach school. 


These parts of speech are just like people. Some 
had rather do one thing, and others can best do 
another. I want to introduce Mr. CONJUNCTION 
to you. Like all the junction family, he jo 


He is rather talented in his place, 
but can’t do any other kind of work. He finds sen- 
tences or parts of sentences the other parts of 
speech have formed and joins them together. 


things together. 





VITI—Mr. INTERJECTION 
One more part of speech! He is a lazy, trifling, 
“no ’count” fellow. He doesn’t work, never has 


worked, and never intends to work. But let some- 
thing unexpected happen, either good or bad,— 
drop a hammer on your foot for example, or let 
someone come to the door with a big freezer of 
cream to treat the room, and out pops Mr. INTER 


JECTION with: “Ouch!” or “Hurrah!” before the 
other words can get out. He is the only one that 
swears or uses bad language. “An interjection ex- 


presses sudden or strong feeling.” 
The Men Change Their Suits 


LET'S play post office. Each word is a letter, and 

each one of you may be a clerk and give out let 
ters to the eight men who call for their mail. 
“These men like a practical joke.” You don’t rec- 
ognize what part of speech these is. Leave that 
word alone and look at the next (men). Is there 
another letter for Mr. Noun in this mail pouch? 
What part of speech is like? What does practical 
do in this sentence? Now what part of speech is 
these? These men like a practical joke and are de 
lighted when one of them can dress up and fool you 
into thinking that he is someone else. They change 
their suits and their appearance just as much as 
possible. Sometimes one suit will be worn by sev- 
eral different servants. In one sentence I have 
found gold used as’ an adjective, and in the next 
sentence as a noun. I have seen the word paper 
used as an adjective, as a verb, and as a noun, al! 
on the same page. The only way you can ever be 
really sure is to watch their work; for no matter 
how they may look, each of the men handles no- 
body’s job but his own, 
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Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or _ hectographed 
copies of these outlines may be given children to 
trace, color, cut and mount. Aladdin wears a 
cream turban and robe, with a scarlet band on 
the turban and a black sash. His mother wears a 
yellow dress with green and blue collar. Her 
sash is bright blue, decorated with red rings that 
have green centers. Her cap is red with a cream 
band. The lamp is brass. Both Aladdin and his 
mother have black hair. The genie has a cream 
robe, with red turban and sash. His skin is light 
brown. Paint dishes and fruit in bright eolors. 
Outline heavily and mount as shown, using a strip 
of green oatmeal wall paper, 36 in. x 5 in., pasted 
at the bottom of a strip of blue, 36 in. x 14 in. 
[See Page 30 for Story of Aladdin.] 


POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent 
requests from teachers for our different Poster and 
Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a 
collection of these in convenient Supplement form. 
The Supplement contains the following double page 
patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen's Family, Bobby's 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's Bunnies, Polly 
and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, 
Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. Also the fol- 
lowing Mother Gocse patterns: Contrary Mary; Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The Queen of 
Hearts ; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack Horner; Nim- 
ble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; Little Bo- 
Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie Winkie; Daf- 
fy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Higgledy, Pig- 
gledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, to Market; 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, Bell; 
Curly Locks. It also contains a Poster, reproduced 
in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and 
color the patterns. 5 
Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents, 
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~The “‘Teaching Counselor’’ 


LLICE BRAND was teaching her first 
term of school when a friend, met at a con- 
vention, passed on the news of Miriam 

Berry’s misfortune. ; 

“Oh, I can’t believe it,” exclaimed Ellice. 
Why, she just couldn’t give up school work. There 
wasn’t another girl in Normal wrapped up in it 
the way she was. Don’t you remember how many 
educational magazines she took, and nobody else 
thought of such a thing until after graduation. 
And she bought all the pedagogical books she could 
afford, too.” 

“TI remember,” said the friend. “It is hard lines for 
Miriam, but I am afraid that unless she recovers 
perfect hearing, her training has gone for nothing. 
If she had had a few years more she might have 
reached a place where it wasn’t so essential. But 
Miriam is clever, and she will find something else to 
do that is worth while.” 

This was the last that Ellice heard of Miriam for 
some time. Her own progress as a teacher brought 
to her, shortly after beginning her fourth year’s 
work, a position in Britton, a large town known for 
its excellent school system. The vacancy was caused 
by the sudden breakdown of a member of the teach- 
ing force, and Ellice, whose name was on the waiting 
list, was called on a week’s notice. In the hurry and 
nervous tension consequent to her acceptance, she 
had a fleeting remembrance that Britton was 
Miriam’s home town, and that now she would have 
a chance to look her up. That ambitious girl had 
been a year ahead of Ellice, but rooming for two 
terms in the same corridor had made them very well 
acquainted. 

The retiring teacher was able to come in the first 
few days, and explain the conditions and plans of the 
classes, Which was a great help in carrying on the 
work already begun. At the close of the second day, 
Miss Murray said, “Now shut up shop and I’ll take 
you up to the Counselor’s for a chat.” 

“Who is that?” asked Ellice wonderingly. 

“Well, she prefers to explain her work herself,” re- 
plied the other. “But I’ll tell you something about 
her on our way up.” 

Britton was a large town with a number of long- 
time residents who were both wealthy and civic- 
hearted. The immediate village contained many 
really handsome old homes, simply but carefully 
kept, with greens and good sidewalks on either side. 
As the teachers strolled along Miss Murray began: 
“Our Counselor is an original idea in this town, I 
think. The lady herself is responsible for it, and 
it was a kind of ‘necessity is the mother of invention’ 
with her. She was trained for teaching and was 
considered very successful when a partial deafness 
removed her from the profession at the end of her 
first year.” 

“What is her name?” cried Ellice excitedly. 

“Berry,” replied Miss Murray. _ “Miriam—”_ but 
she got no further. 

“Why, I knew her at Waterbridge,” exclaimed E]l- 
lice. “What is she doing? I heard she had to give up 
teaching, and I hated to think what it must mean 
to her, she loved it so.” 

“She’ll tell you all about it in a minute,” laughed 
Miss Murray. “This is her house now.” They 
turned in at the side gate of a pleasant story-and- 
a-half cottage. 


Be the surprise of her companion the older teacher 

led the way along the side path to the back door, 
the shed door, in fact. This was open, and through 
it they passed into the shed and across to another 
open door giving upon a clean painted stairway. A 
moment later they had quietly opened the door at 
the head of the stairs, and were standing in what 
had once been a shed chamber. 

It was a long, rather narrow, room, with a fire- 
place at the end against the main house. Four case- 
ment windows in dormer fashion had been built out 
on each side, and with two windows in the farther 
end contributed a wealth of light. The first impres- 
sion one gained was of a pleasant living room, and 
then the large, square table and the bookcases and 
cabinets emphasized the atmosphere of a library. 

Ellice, however, was eagerly looking among the 
people gathered there for her old friend, and in an 
instant was grasping Miriam’s welcoming hand. Miss 
Murray slipped away and left the two to a jumble 
and a jargon entirely beyond the uninitiated. 

“Tell me all about it,” presently demanded Ellice. 
“What is the idea, and how did you get such a splen- 
did place for it?” 

But Miriam could not answer her just then. A 
teacher came up with some files of a school magazine 
and consulted her at some length. Then a newcomer 
produced a notebook, which sent Miss Berry to her 
card-indexes, and thence to the built-in cupboards be- 
low the window seats. 

Ellice did not give any time to aimless waiting. 


BY ILDA D. MANN 








F you became partially deaf soon after leav- 

ing Normal School, what would you do 
about it? Here is the story of what one teach- 
er did. It sounded so “true” to us that we 
asked the author if it were not based on fact. 
What do you think about it? Certainly if you 
want to enter a brand-new profession, here are 
all the specifications! 




















At first she seated herself by the fire and watched 
the room before her. She had met some of the teach- 
ers she saw there, and it seemed very familiar and 
homelike. She noticed that wherever there was a 
possible space, it was built in with shelves or draw- 
ers or tiny cupboard doors. There were half a dozen 
tables and a number of simple chairs, with a couple 
of little rockers alongside the hearth. A large bur- 
lap used for a bulletin board drew her down the 
room, and the sheets pinned thereon brought consid- 
erable comprehension as to the purpose of this place. 

She found a set of typewritten plans outlining the 
work of each grade in every study for:the month, 
such as her superintendent had already presented to 
her. These had been cut apart and each separate 


item pasted at the head of a sheet of paper. Below. 


were references to certain books to be found on cer- 
tain shelves, to certain periodicals in certain cup- 
boards, to clipping collections and photographs, also 
in specified locations. Delightedly, she began to 
visualize the things she would be able to do in the 
coming year with material which is out of the reach 
of the average teacher. Then she wondered again 
how all this had been brought about. 

She was at the table covered with the current 
numbers of educational magazines when Miriam was 
free to talk with her again. Then she was informed 
that she was to stay to supper and spend the evening 
and hear all about it. 


At six o’clock they “closed shop,” and Ellice found 
that a door by the side of the fireplace led into 
Miriam’s own chamber, and they went down the 
— stairs to find Mrs. Berry putting supper on the 
e. 
When the young women had once again come 
around to the subject of the new work, Ellice asked, 








‘The Circling Year 
By Ramona Graham 


HE joys of living wreathe my face, 
My heart keeps time to freshet’s race; 
Of balmy airs I drink my fill— 
Why, there’s a yellow daffodil! 
Along the stream a soft green tinge 
Gives hint of feathery willow fringe; 
Methinks I heard a Robin’s “Cheer” — 
I’m glad Spring’s here! 


An afternoon of buzzing flies, 

Heat waves that seer, and quivering rise; 

The long white road, the plodding team, 

The deep, cool grass in which to dream; 

The distant cawing of the crows, 

Tall, waving grain, long orchard rows; 

The peaceful cattle in the stream— 
Midsummer’s dream! 


A cold, gray day, a wowering sky, 
A lonesome pigeon wheeling by; 
The soft, blue smoke that hangs and fades, 
The shivering crane that flaps and wades; 
Dead leaves that, whispering, quit their 
tree, 
The peace the river sings to me; 
The chill aloofness of the Fall— 
I love it all! 


A sheet of ice, the ring of steel, 
The crunch of snow beneath the heel; 
Loud, jingling bells, the straw-lined sleigh, 
A restless pair that prance and neigh; 
The early coming of the night, 
Red glowing logs, a shaded light; 
The firelit realm of books is mine— 
I like it fine! 














“But wasn’t furnishing the room very expensive? I 
don’t wish to be impertinent, but I’m anxious to 
know if this is really a paying proposition.” 

Miriam’s happy face grew a shade more beaming, 
if that were possible. 

“My dear child,” she exclaimed, “I will tell you all 
about the dollars and cents part now. When I fin- 
ished school that June I realized that my hearing 
wasn’t acute enough for me to remain in the grades, 
and I worked my little brain to its utmost capacity 
to find a use for all the information and traiming 
and hopes I had been coddling for the last four or 
five years. This idea came to me almost full-grown, 
but I saw that it was a venture, and I must risk a 
little capital in it. Not much at first. The room 
didn’t look at all as it does now. I paid quite a tidy 
little sum to have those east and west windows put 
in, and I bought some secondhand tables and chairs. 
The floor was painted but rugless. The sides and 
ceiling I covered with one of the advertised “boards” 
for’ that purpose, doing the work myself. Then I 
had a large register put in over the kitchen range. 
Perhaps you didn’t notice that heating arrangement? 
We keep a hot coal fire in the kitchen all the time, 
and with the occasional help of a kerosene heater get 
along splendidly, and my flowers flourish. The fire- 
place is new this fall.” 

While she paused for breath, Ellice asked hesitat- 
ingly, “But who pays for your work? Does the town 
or do the individual teachers? How did you interest 
people at the beginning?” 

“The first year I went to the teachers in this and 
the adjoining towns, and offered my services for five 
dollars each for the school year. That was a con- 
sultation fee only. If I furnished materials for 
them to use with the children or for any especially 
prepared work I charged extra. I didn’t have many 
clients at first. My friends joined just for the sake 
of helping me, I think, but I proved the value of my 
idea, and practically all the others joined before the 
year was out. They had to pay the same fee no mat- 
ter at what date they came in. 

“Now,” she went on, “the towns within a five-cent 
fare pay me fifteen dollars for every teacher they 
hire. I have nearly eighty names on my list. The 
teachers and superintendents pay me from their own 
purses for work outside the general routine. Pretty 
soon I shall have to take a partner,” she added with 
a merry laugh. “Now tell me, do you know of any 
girl who boasts a happier occupation than I?” 

Her listener agreed with her most decidedly, but 
she was not through asking questions. 

“What are your hours?” was the next. 

“Fridays I do not open at all; the other four 
school days from three to six and seven to nine; on 
Saturdays from eight to one and two to five. _Satur- 
day is my hardest day, because so many come in 
from outside. I could tutor a number of chil- 
dren if I had time, but I am busy every minute. In 
the forenoons I have to do my shopping and calling, 
and there is a lot of preparation needed.” 

“How about your expenses?” asked Ellice. “You 
must have to buy lots of material.” 

“Quite a little,” replied Miriam. “Of course, I 
never let the originals go out of the room, and with 
a typewriter I have made copies of many of the 
shorter references. Then I am always willing to ac- 
cept donations of old magazines and newspapers. I 
get lots of clippings and pictures that way. One of 
the junk dealers in town lets me go through the old 
papers he picks up, and buy copies that strike my 
fancy. I bake them in the hot oven as soon as I get 
them home,” she finished. 

“I hope for electric lights before the year is out. 
The rest of the house has had them for years. They 
not only save much time and labor but take away 
a great danger. After them will come a hardwood 
floor. Paint has been the best I could do so far.” 


]7 was now nearly seven o’clock, and they re- 

turned to the “office,” as Miriam denominated it. 
As she lighted the kerosene lamps and the stairway 
lantern, she once more referred to the electric light- 
ing that she hoped for. Then she called attention to 
the old-fashioned braided mats on the floor. 

“T like them very much,” said Ellice. How did you 
persuade your mother to let you have such _ nice 
ones? They are the largest I ever saw.” 

“An old lady down the street made them to order,” 
responded their owner. “I furnished the old clothes, 
and paid her for her labor. They were quite inex- 
pensive, and will wear for many years.” 

“Everything is just right,” declared Ellice, in- 
vestigating the nooks and corners. “I should like to 
know how you found a carpenter to build in this 
woodwork for you.” 

“Built it myself,” retorted her friend, proudly. 
“What is the good of being an authority on manual 
training if one can’t sling off a little job like that? 
I tell you that is the best part of this work, the 

(Continued on page 69) 
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misdeed. Are we as honest? 
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Who Killed Cock Robin? 
By Ramona Graham 


66,” said the sparrow, “with my bow and arrow. 
I killed Cock Robin.” At least the sparrow 
was honest. He owned up, on the spot, to his 

If you, just for in- 

stance, passing along the road, happen to see a 

robin on his back, with his stiff little claws in the 

air, stoned to death by some young savage, or a 

speckled egg cracked and broken, dropped by a 

small nest robber, are you interested? Do you 

even notice? Too often you think, perhaps, “I’ve 
done that many a time” or, if of the other sex, mere- 
ly, “Poor little birds!” ; 

The time has come, however, for us to begin 
noticing, for us to take a practical interest in 
Cock Robin and his kind, and to ask ourselves, “Am 
I in any way to blame?” If we as individuals 
have done nothing to prevent this untimely death 
of Cock Robin and his feathered brothers of the 
insect-eating species, then in just that degree are 
we the sparrow with his bow and arrow, the bow 
and arrow of indifference and carelessness, and we 
killed Cock Robin. 

Professor F. L. Washburn, who made many im- 
portant experiments in entomology at the experi- 
ment station of the University of Minnesota, tells 
us in his book Successful Control of Farm Pests 
that we cannot afiord to kill Cock Robin and other 
birds of his kind, and why. By the studies of 
experts who have examined any number of birds’ 
stomachs, it is possible for him to give us a sur- 
vey of the food eaten by the birds with which we 
are acquainted. 

The robin and other members of the thrush fam- 
ily live for the most part on agriculturally inju- 
rious insects, on beetles and on many seeds, includ- 
ing blackberry, blueberry, cherry, etc. Since the 
fertility of the seed is practically unimpaired by 
the processes of the alimentary canal, these birds 
are most useful disseminators of seeds. The wren, 
however, lover of harmful insects and spiders, the 
bluebird with his insatiable appetite for cut worms, 
army worms, moths, grasshoppers and crickets, and 
the grosbeak, exceedingly fond of potato bugs and 
cucumber bectles, are more useful still. The red- 
winged blackbird lives on harmful insects and weed 
seeds, and the redheaded woodpecker, tapping out 
the funeral knell of the ants who so carefully 
rear the plant lice or who burrow in wood, divides 
honors with the chickadee who whets his appetite 
on cold winter mornings by picking up the crumbs 
you throw out to him and then spends the day 
devouring insects and their eggs, especially the 
eggs of plant lice, caterpillars and canker worms. 

One might tabulate many other facts of this sort, 
and many other birds might be mentioned honor- 
ably, but “a word to the wise is sufficient.” The 
enactment of laws by Congress to protect the birds 
during migration is evidence of a practical senti- 
ment in this direction. Experts tell us that the 
greatest loss to agriculture is due to the collecting 
of birds’ eggs by the boys. Therefore we can do 
most by arousing in the little fellows an intelligent 
interest in the birds of our own vicinities, especial- 
ly those birds that are saving our crops by their 
daily hunt for food. By so doing.we shall not 
only be increasing the amount of production of our 
own crops and those of our neighbors, but we shall 
be giving the boy a sensible and important reason 
for ceasing a useless cruelty. Best of all, we shall 
be giving a start to the technical education of a suc- 
cessful farmer of the future. 
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Suggestions for Grammar 


American Historical Poetry 
By Everett Earle Standard 


HE student of history must bring into play the 
imaginative faculty and reconstruct in his or 
her mind scenes and circumstances which no 

longer exist. Some historical textbooks are far 
more imaginative in treatment than others. The 
work of writers who make the student “see the 
event,” is invaluable, provided it is also accurate. 
Other writers simply record in a bald but careful 
manner events and their causes. They are essen- 
tially statisticians or historical reporters. Mr. H. G. 
Wells has lately written a history of the world in the 
manner of a novelist. But it has been severely 
criticized as lacking in judgment and perspective. 
However, we do possess a body of imaginative lit- 
erature which splendidly supplements the typical 
school history textbooks. 

Persons who have given the matter only casual 
thought have come to the conclusion that only a few 
events in the history of our country have been 
treated in poems. But such persons are unfamiliar 
with Poems of American History, a handsome 
volume containing 704 large pages. This, the best 
collection of its kind that has appeared, is edited 
by Burton E. Stevenson and published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. Books of a similar na- 
ture, though less comprehensive, are: Poems of 
American Patriotism (Charles Scribner’s Sons) ; 
Poems of The Great War (The Macmillan Com- 
pany); and A Treasury of War Poetry (Iloughton 
Mifilin). History in Verse in the “Instructor Litera- 
ture Series” (F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y.), is a small collection designed for 
schoolroom use. 

Books which bring together poems on general 
world history are rare. The present article is limit- 
ed to a consideration of poems based on American 
history. There are, besides, a goodly number of 
poems that treat of other nations in direct or indi- 
rect relation to America. These may well have a 
place in the course of any student of American his- 
tory. Examples are: Longfellow’s “Skeleton in 
Armor”; his study of the Acadians in America in 
“Evangeline”; and Montgomery’s “Vinland.” 

The task of making a study course of historical 
poems to parallel a given history course is, thanks to 
the excellent books available, not a great one. In 
addition to the volumes already named, The Story of 
America should be mentioned because it contains an 
excellent list of reference readings, including titles 
of fiction and poetry as well as historical works. 
This book, the work of Elia W. Peattie, may be found 
on the shelves of many libraries. 

A glance at the table of contents of Poems of 
American History will give the instructor an idea of 
his resources. 

The poems in the first group have to do with the 
colonial period, the Revolution, the early years of 
the Republic and the War of 1812. The second 
group of poems is concerned with the history of the 
West; another with history “Through Five Admin- 
istrations”; still others with: The War With Mexico; 
Fourteen Years of Peace; the Slavery Question; The 
Civil War (several); Peace, Reconstruction and 
After; The Centennial Year; The Conquest of the 
Plains; The Second Assassination; The War With 
Spain; The New Century. 

Teachers who do not wish to purchase such a com- 
prehensive volume as Poems of American History 
will find Poems of American Patriotism and History 
in Verse, previously mentioned, useful. 
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Grades 


One Phase of Oral English 


By Mary Emily Clark, Principal George Biddle 
High School, Cecilton, Md. 


ERHAPS it would be wise to explain just what, 

to my mind, the term Oral English implies. 

To some teachers it may mean the work 
of the ordinary recitation; to others, the regularly 
recurring debates; to me, it means not only these, 
but what is far more important, the English which a 
child uses throughout his life. To this sort of 
English the schools pay too little attention. Begi:- 
ning with the first grade, each pupil should be given 
an increasing opportunity for self-expression—nay, 
not only opportunity, but a compelling need to ex- 
press himself! One of the most striking criticisms 
of our American society is the triviality of its con- 
versation. What do your acquaintances discuss, and 
mine? How do they discuss? Are their arguments 
compelling? Or do they dwindle down to this— 
“Well, it just ought to be so—?” Recently I heard 
an eminent professor in criticising a certain hich of- 
ficial, say, “And that’s the kind of thing (!) we have 


in the — department. If we had So-and-So, he 
would do better.” 

The problem of the school is to avoid inaccurate, 
hazy statements couched in inelegant phraseo! 
We want clear thought and clear expression; it seems 


to me that the way to secure it is to do the actual 
work in class. 

A few ycars ago one of my teachers through lack 
of space had to conduct her recitations in the library, 
a small room that has no desks, just a large center 
table and some chairs. She had her sixth and sev- 
enth graders sit around this table to recite, and the 
discussions were entirely worth while. It wasn’t 
time wasted, either, as some critical patrons weregn- 
clined to believe. The pupils could all face the 
teacher and talk out their problems. Once a week 
they had current events, and that was an oppor- 
tunity for both English and history, not to mention 
geography. The teacher guided the course of the 
discussion, corrected the mistakes where to do so 
would not hamper the speaker, and kept notes of 
other mistakes so that she might take them up later. 
It was interesting to us to hear these youngsters air 
their opinions on the value of the completed Panama 
Canal, or on some action of Congress; or at the other 
extreme, on why Johnnie’s use of “ain’t’’ is to be crit- 
icized. Those children developed rapidly, and al- 
though they did not come to high school with per- 
fect command of English, they did better work than 
the usual class. 

Of course such conditions cannot exist in many 
schools, where classes are large, recitation rooms 
more like halls than rooms, and the teacher must 
stand before the class; but even in such circum- 
stances there can be that quick “give and take” of 
conversation, so invaluable to a person in any career, 
that easy poise and unembarrassed speaking, that 
convincing arrangement of points, all of which will 
make for a greater man or woman. About two years 
ago I observed a class in current events at the 
Polytechnic Institute in Baltimore. They had the 
Literary Digest as text, and were discussing the 
change which the submarine might make in naval 
warfare. The class was large, and the professor 
stood in the front of the room. But the way that he 
guided the discussion and brought out the points of 
view of those forty-odd boys was an object lesson in 
what can be done with such material. I don’t know 
what he did about the English mistakes, but I feel 
sure that they were corrected later. On the other 
hand, I observed a class in a model school in New 
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York last summer, where the class had as topic for 
informal debate, “The Advantages of Country vs. 
City Life.” Two or three pupils were allowed to 
monopolize the recitation. Some did not utter a 
word, and were evidently bored by the whole pro- 
ceeding. The two or three speakers rambled on at 
will, repeating arguments and what were supposed 
to be arguments. I mention this not to criticize the 
teaching, but to contrast the two methods. Do you 
notice that the subject-matter was different, as well 
as the method? Children are interested in modern, 
up-to-date things, and we must take advantage of 
that interest in teaching English, as we should do in 
history or in current events. I don’t see how Eng- 
lish can be taught at all without correlation, and 
there are splendid opportunities in the use of the 
modern newspaper and magazine. We can find out 
what the children are reading, and use that in the 
English class, for oral and written composition, and 
for literature. (All of it may not be, narrowly 
speaking, “literature,” but it will answer the pur- 
pose.) 

In the Century Magazine for September, 1920 
there is an article on the Virgin Islands, by H. A. 
Franck, a pleasing writer on travel. If the pupils 
show lack of interest in the Islands, read it to them. 
Exception will be taken at once to several views ex- 
pressed by the author, because he differs from much 
that has been written in other newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. Here we have material for an interest- 
ing and worth-while discussion—history, geography, 
commerce, international relationships, besides 
English! After the discussion, the class may divide 
and write up the argument on such topics as these: 


Transportation to the Virgin Islands. 
Woman’s Work. 

Agriculture. 

Labor. 

The Treaty with Denmark. 

Why We Bought the Virgin Islands. 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Schools. 

Combating Disease. 

Industry. 

What Should We Do for the Virgin Islands? 


After the papers have been written, it is wise to 
make a list of English mistakes and go over them 
with the class, explaining and giving correct forms. 
A week later discuss this familiar material again, 
and see if the wording has not improved. The spon- 
taneity of conversation will not be lost, and better 
English will be gained. . ; 

This sort of work is not meant for formal debate; 
it should be informal and include every member of 
the class. The majority of one’s pupils will not need 
debate, but they will all need to talk; the more force- 
fully they can express their thoughts the more suc- 
cessful they will be. English is their most impor- 
tant subject, and command of it in conversation is 
the first requisite to their becoming well-educated 
men and women. 


Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—VII 


By Regina I. Zimmerman 


HE following outline is the seventh of a series of 

outlines in United States History to be used in 

the grammar grades. The outlines are twofold 
in character, intended to provide both information 
and guidance. Such details as are necessary for a 
full understanding of a topic, and are not supplied 
by the ordinary text, are given in a brief form to 
serve as a summation for the child after the teacher 
has given a fuller discussion. Facts which are sup- 
plied by the average text are given in topical form 
and constitute the guidance part of the outline. 

The outlines have been used in the Training 
School of the Louisiana State Normal School and 
were found to be of practical value. It is hoped 
that they will prove equally beneficial to readers of 


this magazine. 


The French in America 
I Review. 
A Interest in colonization under Frgncis I. 
B Voyage of Veryazano. 
C Explorations of Cartier 
D Attempts of the Hugenots. 
E Work of Champlain. 
Exploratory trip’ with de Monts. 
Founding of Port Royal. 
Founding of Quebec. 
Battle with the Iroquois—effect. 
Explorations and discoveries. 
Importance of work in the colony. 
Exploration of Nicolet. 
F Claims of the French. 
II Discovery of the Mississippi. 
A Characters of Joliet and Marquette. 
B Purpose of voyage. 


C Equipment. 
D Route taken. 
E Events of the voyage. 
1 Visit with the Wild Rice Indians. 
2 Peculiar fish seen. 
3 Visit with the Illinois Indians. 
4 The Painted Rocks. 
5 Visit with the Arkansas Indians. 
6 End of the voyage—reasons. 
7 Return voyage. 
(The topics under “E” may be given as re- 
ports, .or read by the teacher from Parkman, 
La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West.) 
F Death of Marquette. 
III Work of La Salle. 
A Early life and education. 
B. Estate in Canada. 
C Early explorations. 
D Purpose in search of Mississippi. 
E Friendship of Frontenac and Tonty. 
F Permission of the king. 
G Exploration of the Mississippi. 
1 Fort Frontenac. 
2 The Griffin. 
3 Exploration of Lake Michigan. 
4 Loss of the Griffin. 
5 Trouble with the Illinois. 
6 Fort Crevecceur. 
7 Work of Father Hennepin. 
8 Descent of the Mississippi. 
9 Possession of the river. 
10 Return to France. 
(The topics under “G” may be given as re- 
ports, or read by the teacher from Parkman, 
La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West.) 
H The new expedition. 
1 Equipment. 
2 Route. 
3 Failure to find mouth of river. 
4 Landing. 
5 Search for Mississippi. 
6 Death of La Salle. 
Topics for Collateral Reading and Class Re- 


port— 

The Effect of La Salle’s Character. 

The Man with the Iron Hand. 
IV Settlements on the Gulf Coast. 

A Expedition of Iberville. 

B Settlement of Biloxi. 

C Founding of New Orleans. 

D French claims. 

\Topics for Collateral Reading and Class Re- 


port—- . 
Tberville’s Search for the Mississippi. 
Bienville and the Indians. 
V. The French Settlements. 
A Motives for settling. 

1 Fur trade. 

2 Conversion of the Indians. 

3 New territory for France. 

4 A westward route to India. 

B Location of settlements. 
C Kind of settlements. 

D Type of settlers. , 

E Industries. 

F Religion. 

1 Tolerance toward all but Catholics. 

2 Treatment of the Hugenots—They 
were forbidden to settle in Louisiana, 
so migrated to Carolina. 

3 Work of the Missionaries. 

G Relation with the Indians, 

1 Effect of battle with Iroquois. 

2 Lived on equal terms with Indians; 
won their friendship through trade, 
treatment, and influence of the priests. 

H Government. 

1 People had no voice in government. 
Governed by a governor, an assistant 
called intendant, and a_bishop—all 
three appointed by king. The in- 
tendant was a check on the governor 
and in charge of finantes; the bishop 
was in control of the church. A body 
of twelve resident councilors appoint- 
ed by the king was associated with 
them. No local government. 

2 Importance of priests. 

3 Power of king’s favorites—effect. 


Comparison of French and English Colonies 


I Location, 
A French. 

1 Located along waterways of Canada, 
the Mississippi and Gulf Coast. Ter- 
ritory twenty times as great as that 
of English. 

2 Location of Quebec—strategic from 
military standpoint but because of 
ice floes in St. Lawrence difficult to 

et in touch with mother country. 

3 Effect—Large territory to protect and 
distance from base of supplies. 


B English. 

1 Compact territory along French coast 
from Maine to Florida and back to 
Alleghenies. 

2 Effect—Comparative ease of protec- 
tion and access to mother country. 

II Population. 
French. f 

1 A people satisfied with home condi- 
tions, not fond of colonization. 

2 Effect. 

a Only adventurous type induced to 
migrate. 

b Little family life or increase in 
population. 

B English. 

1 Immigration due to better economic 
conditions in new world and religious 
and political persecution at home. 

2 Effect. 

a All nationalities 
families were brought, 
stable population formed. 

b English population twenty times 
that of French. 

III Government. 
A French. (Previously given) ‘ 

1 Effect. 

a Leaders acted as a unit; centrali- 
zation developed. 

b French colonists trained to 
obedience, loyal to church and 
king. 

B English. 

1 Three types of government,—royal, 
proprietary, republican. Each had 
governor and council appointed by 
crown or proprietor. Popular assem- 
bly elected by people. Governor could 
veto its acts, but control was assured 
the assembly because of its taxing 
power. 

2 Effect. 

a Colonies were disunited and self- 
centered. 

b Difficult to awaken them to a 
sense of common danger. 

c Resisted governor and refused to 
contribute money and soldiers. 


represented, 
and a 


IV Religion. 
A French. (Previously given) 

1 Effect. 

a Decrease in population. 
b Friendship of Indians. 
B English. 

1 All religions tolerated to a greater or 
less degree. 

2 Effect. 

a Increase in population. 
b Motive for colonization provided. 
V Motives for colonization. 
French. (Previously given) 
1 Effect. 
a Type of settlers, “coureur de 
bois.” 
b Friendly relations with Indians. 
ec Extensive territory. 
B English. 

1 Motives. 

a To escape religious and political 
persecution. 
b To better economic conditions. 

2 Effect. 

a Permanent settlements 
VI Manner of settling. 
A French. 

1 Established military and trading posts 
along great waterways. Weak be- 
cause of distance apart and sparse 
population. 

2 Effect. 

a Difficult to guard territory. 
b No incentive to fight because of 
lack of homes. 
B English. 

1 Plantation the unit of life in the 
South. Charleston an example of town 
life. Compactness of settlement in 
New England and the Middle Colonies. 

2 Effect. 

a Protection made possible. 
b English fought to preserve their 
homes. 
VII Industries. 
A French. 

1 Fur-trading, hunting, 
agriculture. 

2 Effect—Unstable population, new dis- 
coveries, increased territory. Men 
made hardy, fighting ability increased. 
Relation with Indians more friendly. 

B English. 
1 Chief industry agriculture, especially 


created. 


fishing, little 
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in South. Manufacturing of home 
necessities, fishing, shipbuilding, com- 
merce. 

2 Effect. 

a Stable population created. 
b Ability to provide for own needs 
developed. 
VIil Relation with the Indians. 
A French. (Previously given) 

1 Effect—Alliances with Algonquins and 
majority of the tribes. Military 
strength increased. ” 

B English. < 

1 No social intermixture with Indian 
tribes. Won enmity because of desire 
for land. Alliance with Iroquois. 

2 Effect—Military weakness. 

(The last topic can be worked out as a prob- 
lem-project lesson. ‘Were the French or the 
English better prepared in the final analysis 
to win supremacy in the New World?” After 
stating and defining the problem, the facts 
and their effects can be developed according 
to the outline. , Then there can be an evalua- 
tion of the superiority of each side on all of 
the points, and a conclusion as to the total 
supremacy of either side.) 


References for the Teacher 


GENERAL REFERENCES: Elson, United States His- 
tory (pp. 160-162; 174-178); James and Sanford, 
American History (pp. 104-127); McLaughlin, His- 
tory of the American Nation (pp. 97-104) ; Muzzey, 
American History (pp. 70-79); Forman, Advanced 
History of the United States (pp. 125-128). 

FRENCH IN AMERICA: I—Thwaites, The Colonies 
(pp. 82-36); Parkman, Pioneers of France in the 


New World (pp. 236-242; 243-275; 324-352; 446-- 


454); Fiske, New France and New England, I (pp. 
8-20; 39-42; 51-64; 80-81; 92-93; 98-100); H— 
Thwaites (p. 347); Parkman, La Salle and the Dis- 
covery of the Great West (pp. 48-72); Fiske (pp. 
117-120); Ul—Thwaites, The Colonies (p. 248); 
Thwaites, France in America (pp. 58-71); Park- 
man, LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great West 
(pp. 307-322); Fiske (109-116; 120-132); IV— 
Thwaites, France in America (pp. 72-88); V— 
Thwaites, The Colonies (pp. 249-252). 

COMPARISON OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH COLONIES: 
Thwaites, France in America (pp. 124-142; 156- 
168); Greene, Provincial America (pp. 106-118) ; 
Parkman, Half Century of Conflict (pp. 63-77). 


Suggested References for Children 


King and Ficklen, Stories of Louisiana History; 
Gordy, Stories of Early American History; Pratt, 
The Later Colonial Period; Coe, Founders of Our 
Century; Guerber, Story of the Thirteen Colonies; 
Smith, The Colonies; Jenks, When America was 
New; Thwaites, Father Marquette; Eggleston, 
Our First Country; Eggleston, Life im_ the 
Eighteenth Century; Parkman, Rivals for Ameri- 
ca; Barstow, The Colonies and the Revolution. 


Source Readings 


In A. B. Hart’s American History Told by Con- 
tempories, Vol. I—‘Adventures on Lake Cham- 
plain,” by Sieur Samuel Champlain (pp. 125-129) ; 
“Experiences of a Jesuit Missionary” (pp. 129-132) ; 
“Discovery of the Mississippi” (pp. 136-140). 


Practical Studies for Consolidated Schools 
By Gertrude Vaughn 


HE main object of rural and _ consolidated 

T schools should be to train boys and girls to be a 

success on the farm, both socially and financial- 

ly. Farming is the most important of all the indus- 

tries. Boys and girls in the country schools should 

be educated to realize this fact. They should be 
schooled to be a success in this occupation. 

Rural pupils need training in business methods 
that will be of practical use to them when they en- 
gage in farming. Some of the business forms which 
they will use are: Orders made for merchandise, 
contract drawn up with a hired man, leases, notes, 
receipts, milk records and all kinds of crop and live 
stock records. Statistics should be kept also. The 
day is gone forever when the business of farming 
can be conducted in a haphazard way. No one will 
deny that the most important items of farm_man- 
agement are records and accounts. : wae 

Farming is a business and should be conducted by 
business methods. An office in every farm home is 
becoming a necessity. One will be included in every 
up-to-date farm home in the near future. Many 
have already been established. Where are the men 
and women of to-morrow to obtain their training for 
conducting the business of these farm offices? They 
should learn their business methods in rural and 
consolidated schools. It is time that some subjects 


be witharawn from the curriculum of rural schools 
and other practical as well as mental training sub- 
jects substituted. The best psychologists are declar- 
ing that it is impossible to exchange one kind of 
knowledge for another. ~ Why can’t rural schools 
give a course that is more practical? 

A required course in shorthand would be of far 
more value to pupils in the country than some sub- 
jects now required. . Think of the inestimable value 
to men and women on the farm to be able to take 
notes in shorthand when attending lectures and 
demonstrations for improving farm life. 

+ Few of the business firms send letters written in 
long hand. Why should farmers? Should not every 
boy and girl leaving the rural schools be trained to 
operate a typewriter so that their time and energy 
may be saved and their letters present a business- 
like appearance? i ; 

There are so many side lines to farming that the 
gain or loss of the year may result from one of these. 
Proper records and accounts will show exactly where 
the gain or loss has been. The poorest form of farm 
accounts is merely taking an inventory at the begin- 
ning and close of the year. The difference between 
these inventories will not show which phase of farm- 
ing produced the gain or loss. A work report and a 
loose-leaf ledger for each department of farm work, 
balanced at the close of the year, will disclose ac- 
curately which has been a profit and which a loss. If 
these ‘separate reports have to be kept in long hand 
they may be neglected. If there is a typewriter in 
the farm office this work will not become burden- 
some. When.both husband and wife are able to 
manipulate the typewriter the task of farm man- 
agement may be shared equally. 

School children who are studying farm business 
methods and are using a typewriter at school will be 
of real service to their parents in helping to keep 
farm accounts. Participation in keeping the busi- 
ness records will make country life more attractive 
to them. This training will be invaluable to them 
when they launch out into agricultural pursuits for 
themselves. 

Agriculture combines business with science and 
art. A good farmer must be a good business man. 
Should not the up-to-date rural school supply a cur- 
riculum that will enable its pupils to acquire busi- 
ness ability, as well as to gather knowledge from the 
sciences of botany, chemistry, physics, metrology, 
bacteriology, zoology, geology and study of animal 
and plant diseases? 

It can no longer be said that “anyone can farm.” 
It requires as much mental alertness, education and 
business ability to become a successful farmer as to 
become a successful doctor, lawyer or merchant. 
The schools must recognize this fact and measure up 
to their responsibilities. 


Biography as an Aid in Teaching—VI 
Samuel Adams—“The Man of the Town Meeting” 
and “Father of the Revolution” 


By Mabel L. Corbin, Department of English, 
Western Illinois State Normal School 


MONG all the brilliant Revolutionary leaders 
who devoted their energies to the cause of in- 
dependence, it may seem at first strange to 

single out Samuel Adams as the Father of the Rev- 
olution, but as we study carefully his career, we 
must conclude that this title, given him by many his- 
torians, is fully justified. A member as he was of 
that remarkable Adams family which has contrib- 
uted so much of statesmanship and scholarship to 
the nation, his fame has been partly obscured by the 
achievements of his cousins, John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams. Unlike them he was never Ambas- 
sador to France or England, nor President of the 
United States; the highest office he held was Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

But he cared little for official position. His great 

influence upon his own commonwealth and the other 
colonies came from his speeches and writings, re- 
flecting his sturdy independence, his love of liberty, 
and his incorruptible patriotism. 
» Samuel Adams’ interest in public affairs was a 
natural heritage from his father, Samuel Adams, a 
substantial citizen of Boston, who was a deacon of 
the Old South Church, a selectman, and a member 
of the Assembly. His son called him “a wise and a 
good man.” Of the mother we know little except 
that she was a very religious woman of the strictest 
Puritan beliefs. The son Samuel was sent to Har- 
vard to prepare for the Congregational ministry, 
but his purpose changed before he graduated and he 
decided to study law. He had a good knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, languages which he was fond of 
quoting. His graduating thesis shows that the young 
man’s mind was already at work on the questions of 
political liberty, for it consists in a proof of the 
statement, “That it is lawful to resist the supreme 
magistrate, if the Commonwealth cannot otherwise 
be preserved.” 


About this time his father’s affairs became in- 
volved and Samuel decided to go into business with 
him. He was not, however, qualified for business; 
he cared little for money or for ways of making it. 
At his father’s death, he was left with the large fam- 
ily home overlooking the water front, and 1000 
pounds sterling. Half this sum he lent to a friend 
and the other half was soon lost in a business ven- 
ture. The next year, 1749, when he was twenty 
seven years of age, he married the daughter of the 
minister of the Old South Church. 


ROM now on “Sam” Adams, as he was called, be- 
gins to figure in the town meeting, which was 
such an important factor in Massachusetts public 
life and which reached its highest development in 
Boston. Here it was continued till 1822, when the 
population numbered 40,000 and the meetings be- 
came too large to be manageable. If Massachusetts 
was the leader of the Revolution, as has been so 
often claimed, Boston was the leader of Massachu- 
setts, and its town meeting, under the influence of 
Samuel Adams, was the center of political thought 
and the birthplace of national independence. In ex- 
plaining the nature and origin of the town meeting 
to children, who often find it hard to appreciate its 
importance, it is helpful to connect it with the sign- 
ing of the Mayflower Compact in the cabin of the 
ship, just before the landing of the Pilgrims. This 
may be said to have been the first town meeting in 
the New World, for all the men of the company were 
asked to meet to draw up a body of laws by which 
they were to be governed, and to sign this compact. 
Each one had the privilege of expressing his own 
opinion and of signing or not as he saw fit. Here 
was the beginning of true democracy. And although 
of course these Pilgrim Fathers did not dream of 
anything but loyalty to the government and king of 
England, sorely as the latter had tried their patience, 
yet they were already claiming the right to manage 
their internal affairs as seemed best to them without 
interference from the mother country. Later, be- 
cause of the stupid mismanagement and petty tyr- 
anny of misguided English statesmen, this principle 
was to bear fruit in the Declaration of Independence. 
But many steps must intervene and much injustice 
be inflicted on the colonists before they were ready 
for any such extreme measures. As in most con- 
flicts between nations, the issues were largely con- 
nected with trade and commerce and the means of 
taxation. It is not necessary to review here all the 
long struggle over the taxes on imports and exports, 
the Navigation Laws, the Writs of Assistance, the 
Stamp Act, the Boston Port Bill, except to show the 
part played by Samuel Adams in connection with 
them, and his tremendous influence not only on the 
people of his own city and state, but of all the col- 
onies. 


N 1764 he submitted to the town meeting a very 
important document protesting against the pro- 
posed Stamp Act. This paper has been preserved 
like many other of his writings and one sentence is 
of great significance: “If taxes are laid upon us in 
any shape without our having a legal representation 
where they are laid, are we not reduced from the 
character of free subjects to the miserable state of 
tributary slaves?” It is interesting to note that 
Samuel Adams did not, like many of the Americans, 
favor sending representatives from the colonies to 
Parliament; he believed that they would soon lose 
touch with the people whom they were supposed to 
represent and that they might agree to unjust taxes 
and laws. He seems to have become impressed with 
the idea of complete independence from Great 
Britain earlier than any of the other leaders. Even 
at the First Continental Congress, Patrick Henry, 
ington, Franklin, and others thought only of 
st@aring redress of grievances, but Adams had con- 
stantly in mind the greater idea, though he was tov 
diplomatie-to thrust it forward till a more favorable 
time had come. 

For years Adams worked unceasingly to break 
down the British power, to oppose the royal govern- 
ors, Bernard and Hutchinson, and to lead public 
sentiment in the right path. Al! his time was given 
to public business and he often had nothing for the 
support of his family but the five hundred dollars a 
year which he received as clerk of the Assembly, u 
position to which he was appointed soon after he 
was elected to the Assembly and which he held for a 
number of years. He had long since become well 
known by his forcible speeches in the town meet- 
ings and his writings for The Boston Gazette, the 
recognized paper of the patriots. While he was not 
so eloquent a speaker as his friend and co-worker, 
the brilliant but unfortunate James Otis, nor as 
convincing in debate as his cousin, John Adams, yet 
his speeches carried tremendous weight., They were 
brief, clear, logical, and appealed to the plain people 
of whom Adams was so fond and in whom he be- 
lieved so thoroughly. He never made efforts to win 
recognition by his oratory; in fact, he seems to have 
been entirely without vanity and self-seeking. His 
one aim in life was to serve his country and to that 
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he bent all his powers. He was entirely lacking in 
jealousy; indeed, one of the secrets of his power was 
his ability to seek out and bring before the public 
such promising young men as Josiah Quincy, Dr. 
nee Warren, James Warren, and John Hancock. 
He-never wished to claim credit for an idea and was 
only teo glad to have John Hancock, the handsome 
aristocrat of Boston, chosen as president of the First 
Continental Congress, though he himself had more 
influence and power than Hancock. 


ADAMS was constantly preparing documents to 
be sent.to Parliament, to the Council, and to the 
other colonies. It is said that his light was often 
burning till after midnight and that people passing 
would exclaim, “There’s Sam Adams writing against 
the Tories.”” Among the more famous of these doc- 
uments was the petition to King George appealing 
for relief from the unjust taxes. His daughter Said 
afterward that when her father was writing this 
paper she remarked with girlish awe that the docu- 
ment would soon be touched by the royal hand. “It 
will, my dear,”’ he replied, “‘more likely be spurned 
by the royal foot.” Other papers of utmost im- 
portance were the Circular Letter and the letters 
sent to the other colonies asking them to form Com- 
mittees of Correspondence. Adams seems to have 
been the first man to see the need of uniting the col- 
onies by the force of public sentiment. He promoted 
this object in the most tactful way, being very care- 
ful not to arouse the jealousy of the other colonies 
by assuming that Massachusetts was taking the lead 
but merely stating the grievances and asking for 
similar expressions of pinion from the other Assem- 


blies and suggestions as to the steps to be taken. 

. Several of the other Massachusetts leaders were 
very indifferent to Adams’ scheme of organizing 
committees in each colony to keep in touch with the 
situation and give mutual aid and advice. Some 
called it a ridiculous idea, but Adams persisted and 
received favorable replies from nearly all the other 
colonies. Undoubtedly this was one of the strongest 
factors in binding the colonies together and eventu- 
ally the plan led to the First Continental Congress. 
That the Tories fully appreciated its importance is 
shown by the following extract from the writings of 
one of their leaders: “This is the foulest, subtlest, 
and most venomous serpent ever issued from the egg 
of sedition.”” The British recognized that in Adams 
they had their strongest opponent; they tried to buy 
him off with offers of money, of office, and other 
favors, but nothing could move this sterling patriot. 
His name became the symbol of rebellion to the 
British, of inspiration to the Americans. After the 
Boston Massacre he headed the committee who 
waited upon the governor to request the removal of 
the two regiments quartered upon Boston. The gov- 
ernor finally agreed to the withdrawal of one, but 
Adams, with his firm dignity, insisted: “Both regi- 
ments or none”; and the governor yielded. From 
this time on these troops were known as Sam Adams’ 
regiments. 


H's conduct at the time of the Tea Party was no 

less decided. After a series of town méetings 
in which the question of taxes upon tea had been 
discussed in the fullest detail and after petitioning 
the governor to send the ships in the harbor back to 
England, Adams arose in the Old South Church and 


said, “This meeting can do nothing more to save the 
country.” At.this signal the “Mohawks,” who had 
gathered in the rear of the room, rushed down to the 
wharf and soon ended the dispute over the tea and 
its taxes. At the opening of the First Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia, again it was Samuel 
Adams who struck the note of harmony and avoided 
what might have been a serious cause of friction. 
When it was suggested that the session be opened 
with prayer, some of the delegates objected, on the 
ground that no clergyman could be found whose 
beliefs would be acceptable to all the members. At 
this Adams, though the strictest of Puritans, arose 
and proposed the name of the Rev. Mr. Duche, a 
popular Episcopal rector of Philadelphia, who of- 
fered such a remarkable prayer that all the dele- 
gates, so John Adams said, felt strengthened and 
united by its influence.- This was but another in- 
stance of Samuel Adams’ willingness to sink his own 
preferences in the desire for the general good. 

_ There is not space to speak of Samuel Adams’ 
later career as member of Congress and of the 
Massachusetts Senate, as lieutenant governor under 
John Hancock and as governor from 1794 to 1797. 
However, his greatest services were performed in 
the days before and during the Revolution, when he 
encouraged the weak and timid, stood firm against 
British aggression, and in the town meeting and the 
Assembly never ceased to plead the rights of the 
common people and the cause of liberty in America. 


REFERENCES: Hosmer—Samuel Adams in the 
“American Statesmen Series”; Wells—Life and 
Public Services of Samuel Adams; Mace— Primary 
History. \ 





and outline the faint tracing with crayons. 
with a heavy charcoal line. 
and used to decorate an Easter card. 





EASTER BLACKBOARD BORDER 


BY WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 


This Easter lily blackboard border may be made in the following way: Make a tracing of it on manila paper by holding it up to the window. Prick 
holes with a pin in the outline on the manila paper or run over the outline on the sewing machine with an unthreaded needle and a long stitch. Place 


the manila paper at the top of the blackboard with the rough side of the tracing outside. 
Color the design in flat tones, making the lily and buds white and the leaves green. 


Have the units touch so that a whole bud is formed where only half of one is shown here. 











Go over the outline with a dusty eraser; remove the paper 


Outline every part 
This design could be reduced, 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “Woman Feeding Chickens” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 21 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture. 























NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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March Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredWweight.—lroebel. 


The March Opening Period 
By Mae Foster Jay 


ET the subject for the morning talks given in 

the opening period this month be self-control. 

To lead the children to see the need of conven- 
tions and to establish such as are necessary when 
so many pupils are to work together is comparative- 
ly easy; the hard part comes in trying to live up to 
the ideals they have proclaimed. The little ones 
will fall from grace many times. They will inter- 
rupt again and again out of their childish eager- 
ness; heavy boots will romp across the floor; things 
will drop and spill; small courtesies will be forgot- 
ten. So do we.all fall short in carrying out our 
good intentions. | 

These lapses on the part of the children will 
call, never for the teacher’s irritated reprimand, 
but for her patient, forbearing, understanding and 
constructive help. And as she can best help them 
by teaching them to help themselves it is her duty to 
train them in the virtue of self-control. She 
should teach them to take themselves in hand and 
make themselves mind the principles in which they 
have declared belief.- They should face their bad 
habits frankly and strive to overcome them. It is 
a good thing if children may be led to discover 
their own bad habits. 

Always, however, the stress should be on the 
good things which happen in the room. Commend- 
ing one courteous action will be far more effective 
in producing many more courteous actions than 
scolding for one discourteous action would be. “I 
like the quiet way in which John is working,” will 
have much more far-reaching results as regards 
general quiet conduct than “Frances, stop your 
whispering!” would have. 

And if sometimes the teacher is taxed almost to 
the limit: of her patience let her find consolation 
in the fact that the sins of her small charges are 
very seldom committed with malice aforethought, 
but show merely the natural thoughtlessness of child- 
hood for which must be substituted thoughtful- 
ness. She sees the great blessing of the self-gov- 
erning plan—always the children are pulling with 
her, and she may turn her back or leave the room 
without uneasiness for 
they, never having felt 


he has noticed that we very often interrupt each 
other. Is that true? How does it happen? Yes, 
because we are so anxious to tell the things we 
know. Let me see, why did we decide in the first 
place that only one should talk at a time?” (Jt is 
impossible to understand more than one person at 
a time.) “Does it do any good, then, for more 
than one to answer? And, more than that, what 
other very good reason is there why you should not 
speak when another is speaking?” (It is rude, 
and we are trying to be knightly.) : 

“Well, we have a problem before us. What 
are we going to do about this bad habit we are 
forming? Stop it, you tell me. How can you stop 
it? You say that the words just pop out some- 
times before you think. Perhaps, since there is 
commanding to be done, we had better have some 
captains here. What do you think of it,—how 
many of you would like to be a captain? , Why, 
every one of you would. Very well, every one of 
you shall be. But if you are all captains whom— 
or what—do you suppose you are going to com- 
mand? For a captain must have something to 
control. I will tell you. Richard Day, do you 
think you could be a captain over Richard Day’s 
pair of lips? A strong captain who will really 
rule what is under you? Alice Brown, are you 
willing to be captain of Alice Brown’s lips? Of 
what are you captain, Cecil? And you, Dorothy? 
Each one of us is to be captain of what?” (His own 
lips.) ‘Will this be an easy thing, do you think? 
Often it will be hard. But there is one encourag- 
ing thing about it. Shall you need to think at all 
about anyone else’s lips? Not the least bit in 
the world. You need only: to set a watch upon 
your own. 

“However, each one of us captains will have 
something more to control than a pair of lips. Can 
you think what it may be? Ah, yes, a pair of feet, 
too. What orders will you need to give those feet, 
perhaps?” (To walk quietly when others are 
working.) “I have noticed, too, that sometimes 
little wayward feet go climbing up on the fire es- 
capes where they have been told never to go; or 
perhaps they run over onto some other grade’s play- 
ground. What are you going to say to those un- 
ruly_ feet, captains? Do you_think you_can make 


them smind? Sometimes it happens that some 
mother telephones me long after you have left here 
and says, ‘Where is my little girl? She has not 
come home yet.’ Where is that little girl? Yes, 
playing along the way somewhere and making 
Mother worry. Do you think that little girl is a 
strong enough captain to make her feet go right 
straight home? If boys come in with wet feet 
again, as they did the other morning, what shall 
I know?” (That the captains of those feet were 
not strong enough to keep them out of the puddles.) 
“Do you suppose we shall have any such weak cap- 
tains? ~ 


a 


a | S there anything else of which the captain must 


take charge besides the lips and feet? To be 
sure, there are the hands, too. The captain must 
be on guard lest the hands do what sort of things?” 
(Toy with things, perhaps, to the discomfort of 
others.) “What do you think of little hands that 
meddle with things which are not their own? Can 
they be trained to let such things be—both here 
and at home and in stores and such places?” 
(Cases of stealing may be dealt with in this way, but 
im the majority of cases should be taken up 
privately with the child who has committed the of- 
fence.) “What sort of deeds do you think each 
captain should try to train his pair of hands to do?” 
(Kind, helpful deeds, full of thoughtfulness for 
others.) 

“But the-captain has a ‘still harder task before 
him. That is to control his desires. You know 
what it means, do you not, to want to do some- 
thing very, very much, and yet to feel that you 
should not do it? Perhaps your captain can help 
you not to. For instance, you have a nice red ap- 
ple or a bag of delicious candy on your desk. We 
have decided, as a rule, that we will not eat while 
we are working—although you know that if you 
are really hungry, if you did not have time for 
enough breakfast or get hungry before dinner time, 
I want you always to tell me so that you may 
have something to eat—but generally speaking, we 
think it best not to eat during school hours. For 
what reasons, have we said?” (Jt interferes with 
work; gets fingers and books soiled; and is dis-' 
courteous to those who have nothing.) “But you 
want to taste very) 
much indeed. .What are 





the iron hand, know 
nothing about what it is 
to leap out from under 
it when opportunity of- 
fers. Things will go on 
the same without her as 
with her, so far as the 
intentions of the chil- 
dren are concerned. 


“TO you remember, 

boys and girls, that 
you were going to tell me 
if you noticed that we 
were doing anything— 
forming any bad little 
habits—which keep our 
little world from being 
as pleasant and happya 
place as. it should be? 
Have you any sugges- 
tions for the good of our 
school?” . (Let us sup- 
pose—it will not require 
much stretching of the 
imagination—that be- 
cause they are normally 
spontaneous and inter- 
ested, the children ‘have 
fallen into the habit of 
talking more than one at 
a time.) “Donald says 








Holland Sand Table and Posters 
Made by Pupils of Salina, Kansas; Miss Nena E. Hope, Teacher 


you going to do about it? 
Yes, I hope you will be 
strong enough to make 
yourself leave your 
goodies alone. I know 
you would feel greatly 
ashamed if I had to keep 
things for you because 
you were so weak that 
you could not be trusted 
to leave them alone if 
they were within reach. 

“That reminds me of 
something else which 
requires great self-con- 
trol, and that is the mat- 
ter of overeating. Have 
you ever done _ that, 
when something tasted 
so very, very good that 
you just kept on eating 
when you knew you 
should stop? What was 
the result? It does not 
pay to be greedy, you 
see. Can you control 
your appetite, do you 
think, young captains of 
mine, — make yourself 
eat temperately?” (Teil, 
in this connection, the 
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stories of The Boy and the Filberts, The Dog and 
His Shadow, and The Goose and the Golden Eggs, 
from Aesop; and How the Sea Became Salt, from 
“How to Tell Stories to Children” by Sara Cone 
Bryant.) 


¢’THERE is another thing for which captains will 
have to be on guard all the time—a little 
something each of us has inside of us, which tries 
to get out and have its way with us and to rule us 
in an unbeautiful way. We call that little thing 
temper. It often happens, especally on the play- 
ground or on the way home, that boys and girls 
‘lose their temper,’ as we say,—and then what hap- 
pens? Yes, a quarrel; hard words; blows, perhaps; 
tears; and unhappiness. Might this be avoided? 
How does a quarrel usually start? Yes, someone 
says or does something which makes you angry— 
and then, what do you do? Answer back in just 
the same way. And how does that make him feel? 
I am thinking of a little verse which says, ‘A soft 
answer’ (a gentle answer) ‘turneth away wrath’ 
(anger) ‘but grievous words’ (cross words) ‘stir up 
anger.’ Shall we try this and see whether it is 
true? Will it be easy? No, it will be very, very 
hard to hold in check those hot words which are 
trying so hard to say themselves. The captain will 
need to be a splendid commander. And if he does 
control his temper when it is trying to get away 
with him, he will show that he is very strong. 
There is another verse which says, ‘He that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.’ ” 

(Tell the children the story of The Tortoise and 
the Hare, or of The Boy and the Dike, from Aesop, 
and of Robert Bruce and the Spider from “Child 
Life, 8.) 

“Do you ever find it hard to stick to the job in 
hand until it is done and well done? What bothers 
you, perhaps?” (Children are often prone to give 
up the cutting, molding, or drawing of an object, if 
the first attempt is unsuccessful; often a sentence 
presenting many new words discourages them, and 
they cease trying to work at out.) “What must 
your captain do in such a case? Can he make you 
as persistent, do you think, as the hare, or as 
Peter, or the spider at its web? Can you be as 
strong as they? And then there are other times 
when it would be so much easier to shirk your 
duty—when there are dishes to be done at home, 
but you do so want to snuggle into a chair and 
read your new book; but Mother is tired, and 
probably she would like to read a new book, too. 
What must you do then, captain? Order yourself 
right straight out to the kitchen, of course, and 
hustle into the dishes. Can you tell me of other 
duties which you would like to shirk, but must not? 


THE Farry SISTERS 


There was once a little maiden, 
And she had a mirror bright; 

It was rimmed about with silver, 
*Twas her pride and her delight. 

But she found two fairy sisters 
Lived within this pretty glass, 

And very different faces showed, 
To greet the little lass. 


If she was sweet and sunny, 
y, it was sure to be 

The smiling sister who looked out 
Her happy face to see. 

But if everything went criss-cross, 
And she wore a frown or pout, 

Alas! Alas! within the glass 
The frowning one looked out. 


Now this little maiden loved so much 
The smiling face to see, 

That she resolved with all her heart 
A happy child to be. 

To grow more sweet and loving, 
She tried with might and main, 

Till the frowning sister went away, 
And never came back again. 


But if she’s looking for a home, 
As doubtless is the case, 
She’ll try to find a little girl 
Who has a gloomy face. 
So be very, very careful, 
If you own a mirror, too, 
That the frowning sister doesn’t come 
And make her home with you. 


“De? you want the little frowning sister to come 

and make her home with you? Why not? 
No, people do not care to have an unpleasant child 
about. We have said, too, that’ we must always 
be thoughtful of others, and to do that we must not 
carry them gloom, but cheer and happiness. It is 
our duty to other people to scatter smiles and 
happiness. How did the little girl in the poem 
get rid of the ugly frowns?” (She resolved—made 


up her mind—to be a happy child. And she was.) 
“Was she a good captain of herself? Have you 
ever heard the story, or seen the picture played 
by Mary Pickford, of Pollyanna and her glad game? 
If you have not I will tell you the story some day, 
and perhaps the picture will be shown here so that 
we may see it. Little Pollyanna’s life was just full 
of troubles, but Pollyanna always hunted until she 
found something to be thankful for in every trouble, 
and in so doing made herself and many other peo- 
ple happy. Was it always easy, do you think? No, 
Pollyanna had to command herself many times. 
Will it be easy for you always to have a happy face? 
Much of the time it is easy, of course, for you really 
feel happy. But are you strong enough to smile 
when you fall down and hurt yourself, for instance, 
or when you break your doll or lose your ball, or 
want to go somewhere to play and Mother says no, 


or when somebody teases you, or when you just’ 


can’t get your mat woven properly? Will the cap- 
tain be equal to his job then?” Teach the children: 


*Tis easy enough to be happy 

When life flows along like a song; 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile, 

When everything goes dead wrong. 





- Schoolroom Snapshots 
[GATHERED BY FRIENDLY OBSERVERS 
Building a Background for Reading 


N city schools the child’s background of experi- 
ence for thoughtful reading in the first grade is 
often lacking. The child reads about a cow, a 

colt, a goose, or a duck—animals he has never seen. 
He learns the words but has no accompanying 
images of the things the words symbolize. This is 
a most dangerous procedure, as the child soon comes 
to look upon reading as mere empty word-calling 


and his career in school as a verbalist, a juggler of 
symbols, is thus early begun. 

In one large city school this difficulty is overcome, 
in a measure, by taking the first grade on an ex- 
cursion toa farm. The teacher gets into touch with 
some farmer’s wife living on the outskirts of the 
city and secures permission for the visit. The 
planning of the trip, the collecting of the fares, 
and the anticipation of the ride on the street car, 
the walk beyond the city limits and the strange 
sights of the farm, furnish much material for ani- 
mated discussion during the language period. 

When the day for the excursion arrives the chil- 
dren come to school early, garbed in their “Sunday 
best,” and a much excited and happy group of chil- 
dren boards the street car for a first visit to that 
land of mystery, the habitat of cows that say 
“Moo”; of sheep that say “Baa”; of pigs that say 
“Wee wee’; of ducks that say “Quack, quack”; 
and of turkeys that go “Gobble, gobble, gobble!” 

The children, under the guidance of “Mrs. Farm- 
er” and their teacher, spend three happy, interest- 
ing hours in a complete survey of the farm, its 
fields, orchards, buildings, and animals. They 
drink liberal samples of rich milk from the dairy, 
supplied by the generous “Mrs. Farmer”; they eat 
apples plucked with their own hands from real 
trees in the orchard; while they feast their eyes 
on whole fields of Jack-o-lanterns turning golden in 
the autumn sun. They climb into the barn loft 
and experience the childlike joys of running and 
tumbling in the resilient hay. But most exciting 
of all is their visit to the barnyard, the horse stalls, 
the pig pens and the poultry houses where they 
hold real conversations with the “Moo cow” and 
the turkey that goes strutting by with his “Gobble, 
gobble, gobble!” 

These elated children return from their day’s 
outing with a rich background of experience with 
which to interpret their future reading lessons. 

One teacher, visited by the Friendly Observer, 





the winds. 


lines are then planned and drawn. 


portions of the decorative unit. 


dictation. 4 
cut, using the best to trace the desired unit. 


ing will do much in obtaining neat results. 





WIND BOOKLGSTS 


BY M. MATILDA MIETT, Art Supervisor, Syracuse, N. Y. 





During the month of March the children are much interested in illustrating the work of 
A language lesson precedes the illustrative lesson, telling all that the wind does 
at work and at play. Very little reference is made to the wind in mischief, as the wind does 
more good than harm in the world. The children choose whatever subjects they prefer to 
illustrate, each taking the story he likes best. To avoid an overabundance of units in the illus- 
trations, a few oral descriptions giving the names of desired units are presented and corrected. 
For good arrangements a picture is studied to emphasize balance and to call attention to 
the fact that smaller units express distance when placed higher up on the paper. 
After this the children are left to complete the illustration 
with colored crayons, as the idea suggests itself to them, thus making it a free expression 
based upon familiarity with balance and perspective. 
subsequent drawing periods to fill the desired booklet. 
In planning the covers a suitable tinted paper is chosen double the size of the illustrations. 
The necessary words for the title of the booklet and a fitting decoration unit are decided up- 
on. Strips of paper are cut to plan the height of the letters and a block for the size and pro- 
These are arranged on the cover to give balance and variety 
of spacing. The letters are cut from quarter-inch gray cross-section paper and are cut by 
The decorative unit is studied as to form and proportion and several patterns are 
Rearrange the letters and decorative units and 
mark locations of letters and units to obtain correct pasting. Correct use of paste and press- 
Fasten the booklet with two brass paper-fasteners. 
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Each child draws other illustrations in 
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uses no book the first term but printsVall her 
reading material which is based on the experiences 
of the excursion. By using a mimeograph she 
makes a copy of each page for every child in the 
grade. When these lessons are complete they are 
bound into a booklet for the children to take home 
to read to their parents. The booklet is made up of 
such sentences as “We rode in the street car. We 
went to the farm. We met the farmer’s wife. She 
gave us apples. She gave us milk. We said, 
‘Thank you, Mrs. Farmer.’ We saw the wind- 
mill. It pumped the water for the farmer. We 
saw the colt. It was with its mother. We saw the 
ducks. They said ‘Quack, quack’.” Thus the 
equivalent of a whole primer is easily created out 
of the actual experiences of the children. The chil- 
dren read this material with understanding and 
appreciation, even as the adolescent reads with 
avidity the newspaper account of the game or the 
play in which he has participated—something he 
knows all about. As the children read with word 
and thought united, the expression is consequently 
natural and an excellent foundation is thus laid for 
intelligent reading throughout succeeding grades. 
Woe to the “school-keeper” who, in the humdrum 
of her day’s routine, ever lets these children drift 
into mere word-calling after such an excellent be- 
ginning! 


Personality As An Asset 


HE girl was very young. She had received no 
professional training, possessed no working 
knowiedge of children, and, when she began 

teaching, she had no discipline. 

She had ability, however, was well educated, had 
good breeding, and a great deal of pluck. More 
than all the rest, she had irresistible personal 
charm. There was something about the way of 
her, something in the ever-present sense of humor 
in her, something in the sweet friendliness of her, 


that drew people to her—made them like her. 

Even the imps of the fifth grade, on whom she 
was experimenting, adored her, though they made 
her life a nightmare by their pranks. I fancy she 
must have been very deep down in the depths of 
discouragement that first year. 
hard her discipline problems the girl never once 
lost her hold on herself, never soured nor hardened, 
never failed to meet her problems with a smile. 

The school board fully intended to dismiss her 
at the end of the year. But they didn’t. They 
succumbed to her personal charm, and raised her 
salary. 

The incoming grade expected to have the time 
of their young lives. But they didn’t—that is, not 
in just the sense they had anticipated. However, 
they had a gloriously happy year of school life. 
They succumbed to her personality, too, and 
obeyed. For the girl had acquired, somehow, from 
her last year’s experiences, just the measure of 
dignity which, added to her splendid camaraderie, 
made for the thing we call discipline. 


The Problem of Supplies Solved 


ISS Carpenter’s pupils were dilatory in getting 
their supplies on time. The lack of a note- 
book, a textbook, a pad, a pencil, or a ruler 

was a constant source of annoyance to.her, and 
retarded the progress of the whole class. Daily re- 
minders and constant urging proved ineffective with 
the more careless pupils. Consequently, Miss Car- 
penter adopted a simple device that put the secur- 
ing of supplies on a competitive basis, and there- 
after this problem gave her little trouble. 

She made a large chart, on which she placed the 
names of all the pupils, with columns headed, Pens, 
Pencils, Pads, Notebooks, Rulers, Paper, Arithmetics, 
Geographies, etc. As each pupil came to school with 
a new notebook, pen or pencil, a star was placed in 
the appropriate column opposite the pupil’s name. 

“i 









“It’s a good 
sojourn in 


MARCH CUOLURING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It 
will make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 





and safe rule to 
every place as 


if you meant })to spend your 


life there, 


\ never omi tting 


an opportu/nity of doing a 


kindness, 


speaking a true 


word, or making 





a friend.” 





Yet, however . 


Thus each day the chart showed to the whole class 
the exact status of each child with reference to 
the tools needed for effective school work. The 
children, reacting to the device as to a game, be- 
came interested in seeing how many stars they could 
get opposite their names. In consequence the chart 
was soon filled and a serious problem was thus 
solved. 
Community Jam 


HE children in Room One sat on the floor, 

measuring the bright red cranberries. One 

child filled the measuring cup with the ber- 
ries, and turned it into the kettle, a second child 
filled the second cup, and so on until all the berries 
were measured out. Miss Rand read to them from 
her cook book how much water was needed, and 
this they measured in the same way. Then the kettle 
was placed on the stove. 

The regular routine of the room was now re- 
sumed, but one child at a time remained away 
from .other classes to watch the cooking of the ber- 
ries, under the supervision of Miss Rand’s cadet. 
Likewise, when the cooking was done, the little 
ones were called, one at a time, to rub the berries 
through the sieve. In most instances, this feat 
was accomplished awkwardly but with great en- 
thusiasm, and probably caused Miss Rand’s cadet 
a few pretty bad moments. However, no disaster 
attended the process. 

Again: the pupils ‘assembled ‘on the floor about 


‘the work table, this time to measure the crushed 


pulp. Solemnly-the children counted the cupfuls 
as they were turned into the kettle by one of their 
number. Miss Rand now read the recipe to them, 
which directed that an equal amount of sugar should 
be added to the pulp. They held spirited parley as 
to what an equal amount of sugar might be. Tom 
finally settled the issue.” He rose to his feet and 
was recognized by the chair. “Don’t you under- 
stand, Miss Rand?” he queried. ‘We had five cups 
of. pulp, didn’t we? Well, then this means that we 
must have five cups of sugar too. That’s what 
equal is.” His opinion was respected and the sugar 
measured accordingly. 

Now once more twenty-nine chefs, in turn, at- 
tended the cooking and stirring. Twenty-nine tiny 
jelly glasses were sterilized and waiting, and later 
were filled. Finally twenty-nine glasses of cranberry 
jam were carried proudly to twenty-nine homes to 
display what ‘‘we” made at school to-day. 


The Young Old Teacher and the Old Young Teacher 


ERHAPS I did fortify myself a bit before en- 

tering the room where they told me Miss A. 
- chad taught for the last thirty-seven years. 
Once inside, however, tension speedily relaxed. 
Miss A.’s hair was snow-white, to be sure; but 
Miss A. was as young as her twinkling, sympa- 
thetic, humorous brown eyes, in which the young 
heart of her showed. 

There was a comfortable atmosphere in_ the 
room. The children were happy, expressing them- 
selves freely and naturally. Miss A.’s methods of 
teaching, too, .were quite modern, reflecting the 
trend of present day psychology in every phase. 
All her instruction was given through play, and 
was eagerly received by her pupils. Every ques- 
tion she asked was thoughtfully put, and showed 
a familiarity with the workings of the child mind. 
On her desk were books bearing upon the late 
movements in education. Old? No! Gloriously, 
vibrantly young and abreast of the times! Small 
wonder people speak almost with reverence of Miss 
A. in the little town where she has given the edu- 
cational start to both parents and children in many 
families. 

It was reserved for me to meet a “teacher of 
the old school”? when I visited Miss B.’s room next 
door. True, Miss B. was not more than twenty- 
five, but in her methods she harked back to the 
days of our great-grandfathers. She was the old- 
fashioned teacher who “keeps the school.” She 
did not teach; she heard lessons. She did not dis- 
cipline; she did police duty. 

The atmosphere of the room was depressing, 
stifling, dead. There was no joy, no child-life, in it. 
The children were suppressed and unexpressive. 
Those at their seats were staring boredly at their 
readers (their seat work was to “take out their 
books and study’). The children in recitation were 
struggling through a reading lesson, instruction in 
which was comprised in the single word, “Next.” 
If the “next”? was unable to jerk out a succession 
of words glibly enough—the children never seemed 
to discover that they were reading a story—the 
teacher demanded in stentorian tones why he could 
not read better, and whether he had not studied 
his lesson at home last night (in the second grade!), 
and he was ordered to his seat to study until he 
could read. It was a spiritless lesson. 

“There’s a cat. Make one. And don’t pat your 
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clay like that! This was the sole preparation Miss 
B. gave the pupils for a modeling lesson. No one pre- 
sumed to laugh at the arch-backed Hallowe’en 
beast, nor showed the least joy at the prospect of 
making one. One little girl, who had the temerity 
to remark that she couldn’t seem to get the hump 
right, was reminded that it wasn’t necessary to 
talk in order to do so. 

This is severe criticism for a friendly observer, 
but it is friendly in the highest sense—friendly to 
those for whom the schools exist, the children. 
There is no excuse for Miss B. She may not have 
been able to have the advantage of a normal train- 
ing, but neither did Miss A. The latter, however, 
has regarded teaching as a profession, and has fitted 
herself to practice it capably; while to Miss B. 
teaching is merely an irksome job. It must be that 
she doesn’t care; if she did she would not be blun- 
dering along in such tragic ignorance, but would 
make some honest effort to improve herself. There 
are helps reaching out to her from every side— 
institutes, books on method, lectures, educational 
magazines. She couldn’t read a current issue of 
one school magazine without discovering that the 
day has passed when the Alpha and Omega of 
method in teaching reading lies in the word “Next.” 

A mother remarked that she was always glad 
when her children had passed beyond Miss B.’s room. 

“How does she happen to have the position?” I 
ventured to ask. 

“Oh, she is a home girl,—and the board feels 
that it ought to give her the place.” 

Teachers of Miss B.’s type are found not only 
in this particular school but in many schools. You 
meet them everywhere, in small towns and in big 
cities. Will not school boards waken some day to 
the fact that the schools exist for the children? 
That parents who support those schools have a 
right to demand the best of training for their 
children? That it is little short of a crime to look 
out for the Miss B’s at the expense of thirty or 
forty little children every year? That their sup- 
posed charity, or kindness, or economy, or what- 
ever it is, subjects all those children to a year of 
stunted, suppressed, joyless existence, in which 
what little growth they make is made, not because 
of, but in spite of, Miss B.’s teaching? 


Motivated Measurements 


HE Friendly Observer recently noted a worth- 

while project in a primary grade. The teach- 

er’s aim was to teach measurement as a 
foundation for arithmetic. Instead of having the 
children aimlessly measuring the objects about the 
classroom, which had already been measured dur- 
ing their construction and which the children could 
have no felt need of measuring again, the teacher 
was correlating handwork and measurement in a 
— in which the children were intensely inter- 
ested. 

A large dry goods box had been procured, one 
of its sides removed, and teacher and pupils were 
engaged for a few minutes each day in making a 
small replica of their own schoolroom. Openings 
for door and windows had been carefully sawed 
out by the boys, while the girls had cut and 
framed in heavy cardboard, sash sheets of trans- 


parent paper that simulated real windows. A door 
was to be cut from plaster board and hung on real 
hinges brought by one of the children. ardrobes 


of heavy cardboard, with sliding doors, flanked one 
entire side of the room. A band of black cutting- 
paper, pasted around the room at the proper 
height with a cardboard chalk tray beneath it, 
made a very realistic blackboard. The remainder 
of the walls had been painted both within and 
without. 

When the Observer visited the class the children, 
during their regular period for elementary manual 
training, were busy making the desks. The 
teacher’s desk and the table had been previously 
completed. The desks which were being made of 
heavy cardboard looked very substantial. Appro- 
priate pictures were to be painted in water colors 
and hung on the walls. The children were insisting 
also that they must procure some small electric 
bulbs, some wire and a battery, that the room 
might be wired and lighted and their schoolroom 
thus duplicated in all its details. 

The work furnished a constant demand for 
measurement on the part of the class. The children 
were learning yard, foot, half-yard, half-foot, inch 
and half-inch in a most natural way. To make all 
parts in due proportion demanded good judgment 
and the careful execution of plans. A _ fine 
spirit of co-operation pervaded the room, as each 
child contributed his share to the work of con- 
struction. That the work was “motivated” there 


could be no doubt—if one were to judge from the 
happy expression on the children’s faces as they 
proudly gathered about their miniature schoolroom 
to show it to the Observer. 





Easter Writing Devices 
By Lelah M. Kinney 


LAIN ovals and push-pull exercises become 
monotonous to little folks, so by frequently 
putting them in different forms interest is 

added and better results obtained. 

Crayons may be used to bring out the colors and 
by making pictures with the arm movement exer- 
cises greater freedom of motion is secured, en- 
thusiasm is aroused and the children are delighted 
to carry home their work. 

The blue sky and green grass should be made 
with long, rapid, right-left strokes. Speed may be 
promoted by giving pupils a minute for each. Trees 
in the distance should be made with short right-left 
strokes and those in the foreground with the same 


FIG, 2 


Count eight times for each oval. Color—brown. 


FIG, 3 


Count eight for the nest and six for the eggs. 
Colors: nest—brown; eggs—red, purple, yellow, 
orange and blue. Eggs may be filled in as shown. 

FIG. 4 


Winding exercise. 


FIG. 5 


Ovals and push-pull. Colors: basket—brown; 


eggs—different colors. 








motion, increasing in length, and the trunks of the 
trees, with the push-pull motion, thus:— 

















Since the word “Easter” immediately suggests 
to the children nests and baskets of colored eggs, 
flowers and fascinating rabbits, chickens and ducks, 
the following exercises may be given: 





FIG. 6 


Use winding exercise. Push-pull for bill and 
feet. Colors: yellow with brown eye, bill and feet, 
or vice versa. 

FIG. 7 


Make the hen first. Push-pull and swing for the 


coop. Color: black. 
FIG. 8 


Ovals and push-pull for the neck. 
or yellow. See the chicken. 


FIG. 9 


Long ovals for the leaves and petals, and push- 
pull for the stem. Colors: green for leaves and 
stem, and red or yellow for flower. 


Color: brown 


The Burbank Way 
By “A Superintendent’s Wife” 


UTHER BURBANK managing a roomful of 

school children would be an interesting sight. 

I believe further that he would be a decided 
success; he would follow the same methods with 
the human plant that he does with vegetable life. 
Of his five principles for development I shall at 
present mention only four:—favorable environment, 
selection, encouragement, sympathy. Let us take 
environment first. 

He makes all conditions around the young 
plant as favorable as _ possible—climate, _ soil, 
temperature, amount of sunlight, ventilation, and 
care. He is very particular about the way his 
greenhouses are built, the size and shape of the box 
in which he starts young plants, the wood from 
which these boxes are made, the strips on them for 
ventilation, and their sanitation. (We are not al- 
ways as particular about the human greenhouse 
and plant-box.) In soil he gives as nearly as pos- 
sible what a given plant needs. He does not pro- 
cure a great mound of earth and expect plants 
from very different homes to thrive equally well 
on the common fare. 

At first thought it looks as if Mr. Burbank had 
the advantage over us teachers in the matter of 
selection. He selects only the seeds that are most 
promising, both in themselves and in their hered- 
ity; we are obliged to accept any and all grist that 
comes to our mill. He weeds out mercilessly all his 
weak or defective stock, retaining only the choicest. 
We cannot do this with a roomful of children. But 
we can do it with every individual child. The ob- 
servant teacher knows that there are many embryo 
personalities in every boy in her school, many dif- 
ferent girls bound up in the one girl who answers 
to the name of Elizabeth. The Burbank method de- 
mands that we develop, with infinite care and pa- 
tience, the best and highest Elizabeth, weeding out 
as many of the undesirable Elizabeths as possible. 
Every child, like every plant, no matter how unat- 
tractive, has a best. The great Californian often 
gives years of thought and labor to a most unprom- 
ising plant, in order to develop one single desirable 
trait; for example, his patient work with the 
French wild plum, small and unpalatable but stone- 
less; or his experiments with the poisonous night- 
shade, from which he finally produced an edible 
fruit. 

Mr. Burbank never expects to find perfection. 
He is satisfied if he finds the faintest trace of the 
thing he is looking for; from that point he works 
patiently and sympathetically toward perfection. 


On the side of heredity he again seems to have the 
advantage. If a plant’s ancestry is not encouraging 
he is free to reject it. Not so with our plants. But 
let us glance at the other side of heredity: Here 
is a boy whose father promises little that is good. 
What about the mother? And the grandparents?— 
They are all bad. Very well, let us go back 
farther. Surely somewhere we can find a desirable 
ancestral trait, a suppressed virtue, that admits of 
development, under favorable conditions. Mr. Bur- 
bank thinks that his blue poppy, for instance, is 
not a new species, but the revival of a distant an- 
cestral trait. Hidden deep under bad “dominant” 
traits lies the good “recessive” heredity which, in 
the “bad” boy or girl, is the trait to encourage. 


Among thousands of crimson poppies having black 
centers, Mr. Burbank found a single specimen that 
showed a faint white line between the crimson and 
the black. By encouraging this tiny virtue he de- 
veloped the beautiful “silver lining” poppy. Haven’t 
you seen a “silver lining” boy? I know one, a boy 
whose immediate ancestry was far from “silver.” A 
pedagogical Burbank, on the lookout for “white 
lines,” discovered in the boy a genius for leadership 
on the playground. Under encouragement the boy 
developed into a man who has reflected the glory 
of his “silver lining” alike on the battle front of 
Europe and the engineering world of America. 


Another boy who is rapidly learning to keep his 
best self on top was declared often to be thoroughly 
bad. One happy day he came into the right hands. 
During the first week the class was standing in 
line when the Superintendent came in and said 
aloud, “Miss Read, what about Bill Stone?” 


“Will? Will is the best stander I’ve got,” came 
the ready reply. It was the only white line she 
had discovered but she never lost sight of it. In- 
stead of fighting his forty bad traits she held 
fast to that one which was good. You may guess 
the rest of the story. 

Mr. Burbank’s work is wonderful, and a blessing 
to the entire world. As a single instance: The 


Department of Agriculture estimated that up to 
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1906 not less than seventeen million dollars’ worth 


of Burbank potatoes had been grown in the United 
States. Yet Mr. Burbank himself would be the 
first to say that the teacher who saves the world 
from an undesirable citizen and sends out instead 
a fine man, has conferred a greater boon than if 
she had developed an entirely new food plant. 

“It is rare indeed for a plant to come under his 
observation in which he does not detect some indi- 
cation of what, to his keen perception, seems a bid 
for improvement.” A man who can release hidden 
virtues in the nightshade or the wild crab apple, 
would find, somewhere, a “white line” in every boy 
that is not a degenerate. But it requires patience. 
He studied and worked with the nightshade for a 
period covering twenty-five years before he 
achieved any result. After this long waiting he was 
rewarded with one small berry, from which he devel- 
oped the new fruit. He does not hesitate to make ex- 
periments where he knows that his chances of success 
are one in a million. 

“Patience,” “infinite pains,” “carefully treasured,” 


“healthful and stimulating environment’’—these are 








A Child at School 


By~ R. Burns 
O* bright September morn she came 
to me 
That I might guide her childish steps 
awhile. 
Her eyes deep brown, her lips a roguish 
smile 


Did wreathe, as if she knew what then I .- 
could not see,— 

That she instead, with sweet insistency 

Of childish will, and coaxing, artless wile 

Would lead me through the coming days of 
trial 

And make my vision clear of what should 
be. 


Another year we only met at play; 

But ever, as that day when first she came, 

My thoughts, my plans, my mood she 
seemed to claim. 

God’s mystery—this 
snatched away. 


flower ’twas He 


In shy child eyes all day I see her still... 
Her spirit speaks. As then I do her will. 




















words that dot the pages describing Luther Bur- 
bank’s work. 

The fifth factor in the Santa Rosa work is 
cross-breeding. We have a hundred opportunities 
every day to avail ourselves of mental cross-breed- 
ing. In fact we cannot avoid it. Ulysses said, “I 
am a part of all that I have met.” Each boy is a 
part of every other boy that he has met, and it is 
in a large measure “up to” the teacher to determine 
which part shall be acquired. Here is a boy who 
is uncouth, unparented, a poor student, but who 
stands well. Which trait is she going to help him 
transfer, and develop? Or a girl who is physically 
weak, slow, and awkward, but always cheery. 
Which one of these tendencies will the teacher keep 
before the pupils until she has grafted it on them all 
and intensified it in the child concerned by inbreed- 
ing? 

And what about the teacher’s traits? “Aye, 
there’s the rub!” It is impossible to estimate the 
influence of the teacher on the human plants in 
her keeping. Every pupil is a part of every other 
pupil, but the unconscious influence of the teacher 
outweighs them all. Her voice, her manner, even 
her hidden traits (if anything ever can be hidden 
from a live boy),—are cross-bred for all time 
in a greater or less degree upon the personality 
of every pupil in her room. Not one of them will 
ever be quite the same as if he had never met her. 


The experiment station at Santa Rosa is favored 
by the best conditions that one can imagine, as 
regards climate, greenhouses, soil, and care. But 
what would they all amount to without the dis- 
cerning eye and sympathetic heart of the great 
master of the place? In all his work Mr. Burbank 
keeps his attention as far as possible on the good 
traits, not on the bad. If he were handling boys 
he would pin his faith to the most manly fellow 
in that bunch of boyhood, and by developing him 
starve out, or atrophy, the others. 
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Little Stories About Teachers 
I1]—The Social Miss Winston 


Cé ISS WINSTON, our teacher of mathematics 
in the high school has resigned. The con- 
ditions are such that we cannot afford to let 

the pupils be without a teacher in that subject until 

we can comb through the teachers’ agencies for one, 
with no certainty of satisfaction even then. So, 

Miss Winston, we have come to you to tide us over 

the difficulty.” : 

Miss Winston looked from the superintendent to 
the principal, from the principal back to the super- 
intendent, amazement growing into consternation. 

In the seven weeks of school just finished she had 
put her little second grade in excellent working or- 
der; her grade was small, a particularly pleasing set 
of children, and she had her session’s work planned 
—she had it all so well in hand that she felt she 
could rely on a session of comparatively little school 
strain or effort, and had gaily launched forth into 
much social activity. That very Saturday morning 
she had been furbishing up an evening dress for the 
dance that night when her singing and sewing had 
been interrupted and her thoughts called back to 
school by this surprising visit. 

To go into the high school Monday morning—to 
match her wits with those of the all too sophisticated 
high school pupils, to struggle with the problems of 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry—all this when she 
might be smilingly leading her doting second grade 
through their little maze of song and story! It 
meant study; it meant new adjustments—even in 
the matter of her rising hour, for she must then 
walk about twice as far as she now did; it meant 
giving up much of the good time she had been so 
eagerly looking forward to. 

But—the next summer session found Miss Wins- 
ton at a university, studying mathematics, physics 
and chemistry, and two years later found her in the 
department of mathematics at her own beloved state 
normal college. Perhaps it is not amiss to add that 
yet another two years and Miss Winston, then Mrs. 
Charles Meade, was to be found in her own home 
~—hers and that of a man she met while teaching in 
the state normal. 


Tardiness 
By Frank H. Close 


ARDINESS not only interferes with the best 
interests of the school, but causes pupils to 
form habits of indifference and unpunctuality. 

Here are a few suggestions of ways by which 

tardiness may be reduced: 

1. Have an honor list for pupils who are never late. 

2. Give stars, or rewards. 

3. Have an interesting exercise beginning each 
session. Read from an interesting book, or have 
a short program. 

4, Offer special help before school time by way of 
inducement to those inclined to be late. 

5. Build a sentiment for punctuality by presenting 
the business necessity for being on time. 

6. Create an enthusiasm. Interest begets interest, 
and enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. A live teach- 
er will make a live school. It is possible to make 
the work so interesting as to attract the older pu- 
pils or young people of the district who had no in- 
tention of enrolling. 

7. Interest yourself in each case of tardiness, and 
each absentee. Cause the pupils and parents to 
feel that you are very much interested. 

8. Have a beautiful picture on the front wall. If 
there should be tardiness, turn the picture to the 
wall for the day. Have the pupil feel that to 
be tardy is against the best interests of the 
school. 

9. Devise something really interesting to do in case 
of no tardiness, or no absence, or neither. The 
teacher will say, “To-morrow, children, if no 
one is absent or tardy, I shall read to you about 
the Belgian Twins. It is a very interesting 
story,” etc. Try to cause the pupils to feel that 
to 4 tardy or absent interferes with the day’s 
work, 

10. Keep the attendance record for the month on. a 
blackboard space. 

11. Divide the school, and have attendance contest. 

12. Arrange for an extra long recess or an early dis- 
missal as a reward for no tardiness during a 


week. 
13. Negative methods, such as depriving those 
tardy of certain privileges, reprimanding, re- 
* quiring an extra task, or lowering class stand- 
ing, should be used as a last resort, after posi- 
tive methods have failed. 
— all, the teacher must be punctual in every- 
thing. 
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Teeth and the 


Health Crusade 


By Charles M. DeForest, Crusader Executive 


een 


Throughout the United 
States an army of several 
million school children have 
enlisted as Modern Health 
Crusaders and are scrubbing 
their teeth vigorously twice 
a day, to help rout the drag- 
ons of disease. Every day 
that this “chore” is done, a 
mark goes down on a chart 
that shows the child’s prog- 
ress as a health knight. 
Dentifrices and toothbrushes 
are important factors in the 
lives of these healthy, happy 
boys and girls, for they know 
that they must keep their 
mouths clean if they would 
qualify as A-1 American 
products 


So faithfully have some of 
the Crusaders played their 
part that there has been a 
marked decrease or even an 
absence of epidemjcs among 
them. And avoiding the dis- 
eases of childhood is a boon 
to them in more ways than 
one, for such sicknesses tend 
to soften the teeth, causing 
them to decay and leading to 
iJl health later on. 


And so it goes in a circle 
—Good Teeth—Good Health 
—over and over. Crusaders 
aim to stay in the circle: to 
take care of their teeth and 
thus avoid illness and safe- 
guard the general health; to 
keep healthy, and thus save 
their teeth from the wear and 
tear of disease. 


* * * 


Any elementary school 
may give its pupils the 
benefit of the Crusade sys- 
tem. It is primarily home 
work, and links the home 
and the school co-opera- 
tively. For explanation, 
the teacher should secure 
the manual or brief ex- 
planation and “health 
chore” record. Copies may 
be secured by application 
to school superintendents, 
local or state health asso- 
ciations, or the National 
Tuberculosis Association, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, 














Did you ever realize— 


that you are able to help your pupils to become better-looking men and 
women than they might become without your kindly help? Well, you are. 
Make them conscious of the necessity of good health, and show them how 
to care for their teeth. 


If the general health and personal appearance of only one child is improved 
through your efforts—if one child’s six-year molar teeth are saved—think 
what a big thing you will have accomplished! 


The importance of these precious “six-year molars” is carefully explained in 
the charts and literature included in the Colgate Classroom Helps. 


SEND FOR FREE HELPS 


Send today for practical suggestions for handling this otherwise’ 
“preachy” subject. A tube of Ribbon Dental Cream makes each 
child actively interested. 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent free to you, as a teacher, 
once a year. You receive enough trial tubes of Ribbon Dental 
Cream to supply each of your pupils. Included are Reminder 
Cards, dental lectures, clever jingles, charts and other practical 
information. And for your personal use, we send a dainty gift 
of Colgate’s products. 

















COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 7 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


COLGATE’S RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


is the safe, sane, cleansing dentifrice. Its flavor is 
so delicious that it appeals to normal taste—an im- 
portant factor in forming this habit for health. 

Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists than 
any other dentifrice. 
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Features for an Easter Entertainment 


The Easter Rabbit 
By Mabel M. Dryden 


[AuTHoR’s Note: This little play is 
a dramatization of an old Easter tale. 
The story itself is found in the Elson 
Primary Reader, Book Two, and is 
adapted with permission of the publish- 
ers. The handwork periods, during the 
week preceding Easter, can be devoted 
to the making of bright-colored baskets. 
The butterfly pattern is very suitable 
and pretty for this occasion. When fin- 
ished, baskets may be set aside until 
time for the entertainment. Then 
every child will be delighted to bring 
a colored egg and, if possible, a few 
flowers for his basket. It is a pleasant 
surprise to the children, too, if the 
teacher, unnoticed by them, slips in a 
candy egg or two. Then the baskets 
are all ready for the little play that 
has been previously prepared and prac- 
tised during either the morning exer- 
cises or the language periods.] 


CHARACTERS 


Children—Four, dressed in coats and 
caps during first part. 

North Wind—Black dress, very short 
full skirt,—hair hanging about 
shoulders. 

Jack Frost—White suit covered with 
sparkling (silver paper) spangles, 
white stockings and slippers, silver 
band about head. 

Spring—Pink dress, short skirt and 
sleeves, wreath and wand of green, 
white stockings and slippers. 

Robin—Brown suit, red vest. 

Squirrel—Gray suit, or dress. 

Red Fox—Reddish suit, or dress. 

Black Bear—Black suit, or dress. 

Rabbit—Light suit, or white dress. 

Birds—Bright-colored crepe paper 
dresses, 


PART I 

Scene—Forest. (Stage set with small 
pine and fir trees.) 

(Children enter stage from the right.) 

First Child—My! My! what makes 
Spring so late? Let us go to the woods 
to see if she is there. 

(North Wind and Jack Frost dance 
on from left of stage. They dance for- 
ward and back across stage, then in and 
out among the trees. They keep up a 
dismal song, “Woo-o-0-0-0.” Children 
look on timidly.) 

Second Child—No, Spring has not 
come. Jack Frost and cold North Wind 
still linger here. We must return to 
our home. 

Third Child—Yes, we must return 
with sad hearts. 

Fourth Child—Let us go and come 
not again until Spring calls us. 

(Exit children.) 

(North Wind and Jack Frost dance 
again, waving hands, and shout, “Good- 
by, good-by.”’) 

North Wind—The children do not 
like us. They will not venture into the 
woods while they hear our song. 

Jack Frost—Yes, and they are afraid 
of me, for I pinch their toes, and sting 
their noses. I like to kiss their cheeks 
and make them rosy, too. 

(Spring enters forest.) 

North Wind—Oh, here comes Spring. 
Now we must away. We cannot live 
where she is. 

Jack Frost—Away I go to the frozen 
Northland. 

(Jack Frost and North Wind run 
from stage. Spring advances graceful- 
ly and slowly to center of stage.) 

Spring (holding hands forward, 
shoulder-high, palms downward)— 
Awaken birds, beasts, and flowers. 
Come, let the woods be alive again with 
my little friends. 

(Animals scamper on stage and form 
a semicircle on the right-hand side of 
Spring. Birds flit in and form in same 
position on her left. Spring takes cen- 
tral position in back of stage.) 

Spring—Welcome, welcome, dear 
friends. But why don’t the children 


come? Last year and every other year 
they came to play with you in the 
woods, 





Robin—It is lonely without them. 
They will not hear our beautiful new 
songs. . 

Squirrel—We must see the children. 
We want to hide in our holes and peep 
out at them as they pass. 

Spring—Perhaps they do not know 
we are here. Robin, will you tell them? 

Robin—I am too busy building a nest 
for my little ones. Send the fox. » His 
little ones are already here. 

Spring—Will you go, Red Fox? 

Red Fox—I dare not go. The people 
would think I had come to steal chick- 
ens. 

Spring—That is true. We cannot 
send you. Black Bear, will you go? 

Black Bear—I am so big and I look 
so fierce that I should frighten the chil- 
dren. Besides, I am so thin and hun- 
gry after sleeping all winter, that I 
must eat and eat all day long. . Ask 
the rabbit to go. Children all love rab- 
bits. 

Spring—Rabbit, will you go? 

Rabbit—Oh, but the dogs,—the dogs 
will catch me! 

Spring—You can go at night when 
all the dogs are asleep. 

Rabbit—So I can. I will go to-night. 

(Curtain.) 


PART II 


Scene—Same as Part I. 

Spring sits on elevated chair in cen- 
ter back of stage. Chair should repre- 
sent a green throne. Birds sit asleep 
on her left. Animals, excepting rabbit, 
are asleep on her right. Children, 
dressed in light clothes, sit sleeping in 
front of stage. 

Spring 
x 


a: 


x x 


x 
x °K XX X 
Children 
Rabbit slips in quietly ana places a 
basket in each child’s lap,—then takes 
his place beside the other animals. All, 
birds, animals, and children, then arise 
and cry in unison :— 
“Spring is here! Spring is here! It 
is Easter, for the rabbit told us so.” 
(Curtain.) 


Animals Birds 


x 


Snowdrop and Lilies 


Snowdrop, lift your timid head, 
All the earth is waking; ' 
Tield and forest brown and dead 

Into life are breaking. 





Snowdrop, rise and tell the story, 
How He rose, the Lord of Glory. 


Lilies, lilies! Easter calls! 
Rise to meet the dawning 

Of the blessed light that falls 
Through the Easter morning. 

Ring your bells and tell the story 

How He rose, the Lord of Glory. 


Awakening 
By Margaret E. Sangster 

Never yet was a springtime, 

Late though lingered the snow, 
That the sap stirred not at the whisper 

Of the south wind, sweet and low; 
Never yet was a springtime 

When the buds forgot to blow. 


Ever the wings of the summer 
Are folded under the mold; 

Life that has known no dying 
Is Love’s to have and to hold, 

Till sudden, the bourgeoning Easter! 
The song! the green and the gold! 


Ring, Happy Bells 
By Lucy Larcom 

Ring, happy bells of Easter-time! 
The world is glad to hear your chime. 
Across wide fields of melting snow 
The winds of summer softly blow, 
And birds and streams repeat the chime 

Of Easter-time. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter-time! 

~ world takes up your chant sub- 
ime; 

“The Lord is risen!” The night of fear 

Has passed away, and heaven draws 
near; 

We breathe the air of that blest clime 

At Easter-time. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter-time! 
Our happy hearts give back your 
chime! 
The Lord is risen! We die no more! 
He opens wide the heavenly door; 
He meets us while to Him we climb, 
At Easter-time. 


Easter Smiles 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 
(An exercise for eight children) 
I 

Smiles are good for Easter Day— 
That is what the legends say; 
That is why the violet 
Smiles above the grasses wet; 





Easter Bunnies 
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1. O, we are the eggs laid by good Eas-ter Bun-nies, We come in all 


2- Our hens lay us eggs ev-’ry day, but they’re white, 
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col - ors, blue, yel-low and red. 
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Be care- ful, don’t crack us  un- 
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til Eas - ter morn-ing, You'll find us as soon as you jump out of bed. 
les-sons from bun-rties, We'd have colored eggs ev - "ry day of the year. 
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Yes, eggs, eggs, Eas - 


ter eggs, The pret-ti-est eggs ev-er seen. 





II 
That is why the crocus cup 
Holds its slender petals up— 
Gold or purple, any hue 
So it brings a smile, will do. 

III 
Lilies leave their summer beds 
To lift up their slender heads, 
Each one gracious as a queen 
Just at Easter to be seen. 

: IV 
Jolly little daffodils 
Blooming over vale and hills 
Shed a glow of Eastcr smiles 
That reach out for miles and miles. 

V 
Pussywillows wear new fur 
When the spring begins to stir, 

For they wish to add their share 
Unto Easter bright and fair. 

VI 
Jack-in-the-pulpits, I’ve heard tell, 
Arise from out their winter shell 
To preach the good news right away 
Of smiles for joy on Easter Day., 

VII 
Then ferns unroll their tender leaves 
And shoot them up in thickened sheaves 
To add their bit of joy that way 
And bring a smile for Easter Day. 
VIII 
I think each child that goes to school 
Should straightway make it be a rule 
To help the flowers do their part 
7 smile with joy right from the 
eart. 


Easter Lilies 
By Lillian F. Lewis 
O golden-hearted lilies, 
Arrayed in shining white 
As were those radiant angels 
Who hailed the Easter light, 
Your meed of praise, your promise, 
Your dncense, bloom and song, 
In fullest wealth and measure 
To Eastertide belong. 


Then waft afar your story 
Of gladness Easter morn, 
The glory-tidings spreading 
Of death to life reborn; 
Your lilied charms unfolding 
Deep chalices of sweet, 
Pour forth your store of fragrance 
The risen Christ to greet. 


For know the Master loved you, 
Was born where ye hold sway; 
Rejoice as his evangels 
In keeping Easter day. 
Not long since ye were sleeping, 
Then came your waking hour,— 
Repeat the regal message 
Of resurrection power. 


Again 
First Child— 
Again the Spring! 
Easter lily! 
Again the soft warm air with 
odors rife: 
Again the tender green on hill and 
valley: 
Again the miracle of risen life! 


Second Child— 
Again from the dark mold of their 


Again the 


entombing, 
In all their lovely robes of radi- 
ant hue, 
The crocus and the violet are 
blooming, 


The self-same flowers our ear- 
liest childhood knew. 


Third Child— 
Again the birds in joyous flocks 
are winging, 
Chirping their songs of love and 
resting days; 
Again the sound of happy children 
singing, 
Along the lanes and in the wood- 
land ways. 


All— 
Hark! “Peace on earth, good will 
to men, 
Christ, the Lord, hath risen to- 
day.” 
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Band Accompaniments for Singing 
Patriotic, Sacred, and Familiar Songs 


Wherever people are gathered together —in 
homes, schools, or clubs—city or country — 
children or adults—in small or large groups 
—for social, religious, or educational purposes 
—the singing of our American patriotic, sacred, 
and old familiar songs, which form such a 
powertul bond of union and sympathy between 
all parts of our native land, should be en- 


ten records (four selections on each record), 
were made under the personal supervision of 
Peter W. Dykema, Professor of Music, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who ranks as one of the 
foremost song leaders in America. 

The keys, tempi, afd arrangements of these 
selections are the same as those adopted by the 
Committee of the Music Supervisors’ National 





couraged. 


These Columbia band accompaniment re- 
cordings of forty of America’s best songs, on 


Conference. 


These records should be of special value to 


rural schools. 


Let all America sing to these Columbia band accompaniment records: 





Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in Pushmobile. 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 





The Star Spangled Banner— 





Key) 
Good Night, Ladies A-3107 
Aloha Oe—(Lilluokalani) $1.00 
O Come, All Ye Faithful—- 
(Reading) 
America—(Smith) 
Home, Sweet Home—(Payne) A-3103 
Annie Laurie—(Douglass) $1.00 
Out on the Deep—(Lohr) 
Battle Hymn of the Republic— 
(Howe) 
My Old Kentucky Home— 
(Foster) | A-3109 
Believe Me, If All Those Endear-| $1.00 
ing Young Charms—(Moore) 
Stars of the Summer Night— 
(Pease) 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
—(Shaw) 
I Need Thee Every say A-3110 
Sweet and Low—(Barnby) $1.00 
Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party— 
(Seeing Nellie Home) 
America, the Beautiful—( Ward) 
A Merry Life—(Denza) 
Old Folks at Home (Swanee |A-3111 
Ribber)—(Foster) $1.00 
When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home—(Lambert) 


Dixie—(Emmett) 
Drink to Me Only with Thine 





Eyes—(Johnson) A-3112 
Auld Lang Syne—( Burns) $1.00 
The Little Brown Church in 

the Vale—(Pitts) 

Old Black Joe (Foster) 

Yankee Doodle A-3113 

Juanita—( Norton) $1.00 

Nearer, My God, to Thee— F 
(Mason) 

Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 

Ground—( Foster) 

Jingle Bells 

Love’s Old Sweet Song— A-3114 
(Molloy) | $1.00 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

—(Wesley 
Tenting Tonight— ) 
(Kittredge) 

Long, Long Ago—(Bayly) (73115 

Silent Night—(Gruber) $1.00 

My Bonnie : 

Onward, , Christian Soldiers 

—(Sullivan ) 
Nellie Was a Lady—(Foster) | A-3116 
Levee Song (I’ve Been Wuk-| $1.00 
kin’ on de Railroad) 
Santa Lucia 


A pamphlet descriptive of these siinae wilt be sent on request 
Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
_New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 





Leachers who are unable secure 
} * / } }. , / . 
school records lacally may send orders direct 
to the Educational Department, Columbia 


Graphophone Company, New York City. 
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Little Miss Muffet 


By Eleanore Myers Jewett and 
Margaret Allen Hubbard 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Molly Muffet-—A simple gingham 
dress of pink and white. 

Fairy Godmother—Dressea as an ‘old 
woman, in dark clothes with a shawl or 
searf over her head, and a staff to lean 
upon. 

Fairy Queen—Long flowing dra- 
peries of white and gold. 

Canterbury Bell (Queen’s Hand- 
maiden)—In the blue of that flower, 
with pointed draperies to suggest 
petals, and a little bell-shaped cap of 
blue. 

Primrose (Queen’s Handmaiden)— 
Soft draperies of pale yellow and white, 
with cap of primrose shape. 

Spiders—A sack of cheesecloth, out- 
ing flannel, or other soft material, with 
holes cut for the child’s arms and legs 
to come through, may be fitted over his 
body, padded out on the back and sides, 
and tied around the neck, over a “hel- 
met” of the same material, which covers 
all the head but the face. Spiders’ 
legs may be made of wire padded to 
about the size of the child’s arms, and 
covered with the same material as that 
used for helmet and sash. These legs 
should be fastened in pairs in front, 
near the child’s waistline. Two pairs 
of these legs will give, together with 
the child’s legs and arms, the required 
eight legs of the spider. A third pair 
of shorter ones at the neck to represent 
“feelers” will add to the effect. The 
child should wear tights of the same 
color as the material used for the sack. 
The back of the sack should be painted 
with stripes or spots to represent the 
markings of a spider. If a simpler cos- 
tuming is preferred, tights and a close- 
fitting jersey may be worn, with a hel- 
met to cover the hair. In this case the 
character of a spider will be suggested 
only by the motions of the child’s own 
arms and legs. ; 

First Spider—Dark gray. 

Second Spider—Gray with black and 
yellow markings. 

Arachnida—Gray with scarlet mark- 
ings. 

Tarantula—Gray, as soft and hairy 
looking as possible. 

Snider relatives—1, 2 and 3, gray, 
with scarlet markings, like Arachnida. 

Court Physician—Flowing robes and 
skull cap of dark color. 

The elf’s coat should be scarlet. 

The Luna Moth wing should be pale 
blue-green, and may be made of gauze 
or mosquito bar, stretched over a frame 
inside of wire. 


THE PLAY 


Scene—A garden. At left, a low 
stone bench partly surrounded by 
shrubs and flowers. At right, a knoll 
or rocky mound with ferns and flowers 
about it. At back, a high wall or fence, 
with a border of flowers at the foot of 
it. (If scenery is not available, the 
garden may be represented by potted 


plants and branches of shrubs grouped | 


against a hanging of soft green or 
gray.) When the scene opens, Molly 
Muffet is discovered, seated on bench, 
eating bread and milk from a bowl. 

(Molly jumps up from bench at see- 
ing a spider—imaginary; is frightened, 
tries to step on it, then backs away and 
almost bumps into Fairy Godmother, 
who enters from right.) 

Fairy Godmother—Good _ gracious, 
child! What are you about? You act 
as if you had lost your senses—or are 
you deliberately trying tocapsize a 
respectable old lady out walking in your 
garden? 

Molly — Oh!— Oh! — Excuse me, 
ma’am! I did not see you! I was so 
frightened I never noticed you at all! 

Fairy Godmother — Frightened? 
What were you so frightened about? 

Molly—A great, ugly spider! Ugh! 


I looked up from my bread and milk 

and saw him right there beside me! 
Fairy Godmother—Afraid of a spi- 

der? (Laughs.) Well, I never! Why, 


A Mother Goose Fairy Play 
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the poor little creature would not have 
hurt you for the world! The idea of 
being afraid of anything so tiny, any- 
way—and you a great big girl at that! 
a thousand times bigger than the 
spider! Just think how you must have 
frightened her! ; 

Molly (rather nettled)—I hope I did, 
—the nasty, crawly thing! I tried to 
step on him, but he got away. Any- 
how, I think I hurt him! 

Fairy Godmother—That is too bad! 
I am sorry! Besides, you should not 
call her him, for she’s a lady, and she 
lives in a perfectly lovely gossamer silk 
palace right here in your garden and is 
the neatest little housekeeper in the 
world. 

Molly (curiously) —Really? . How do 
you know? 

Fairy Godmother—She is a very par- 
ticular friend of mine. 

Molly (giggling, then speaking polite- 
ly)—A spider your friend! Why, who 
are you, please ma’am, anyway? 

Fairy Godmother (with dignity)—I 
am your fairy godmother. 

Molly (dancing about excitedly)— 
Oh, are you, really and truly? I’ve 
wanted to see you for so long! Indeed, 
I was beginning to believe there weren’t 
any such things as fairy godmothers 
nowadays. 

Fairy Godmother—Well, my dear, 
you see there are. Every child has a 
fairy godmother, but very few are for- 
tunate enough ever to meet her. 

Molly—I knew I must have one, and 
that some day she would come and 
grant me three wishes. I have them 
all ready! I want—I want— 

Fairy Godmother—Not so fast, my 
child! Not so fast! I have not come 
this time to give you anything, but to 
teach you something. 

Molly (much disappointed)—Oh! 

Fairy Godmother—And now it is 
high time we were about our journey. 

Molly (interested again) —Journey? 
Are we going somewhere? 

Fairy Godmother—Yes, we are going 
to travel to a strange country, but we 
shall not go outside this garden, and 
you will not have to move a step. 
There are many strange countries all 
about us, you know, my dear, but our 
eyesight is not adjusted so that we can 
see them all at once. The first thing 
I am going to do is to fit you with a 
pair of spectacles—invisible magic 
spectacles. (Business of trying on sev- 
cral imaginary pairs of spectacles.) 
There now, Molly. What do you see? 

Molly (looking about her with grow- 
ing wonder)—Why, everything has 
grown big, dreadfully big! Dear Fairy 
Godmother, can this still be our old 
garden? The grass and the flowers are 
as tall as trees! Oh, I am afraid— 

Fairy Godmother—There is nothing 
at all to be afraid of, my child. You 
are merely in the position of the poor 
little spider you so cruelly ill-used. 
You are seeing things as she sees them. 

Molly—Then, if I met my usual self, 
I should be terribly afraid of myself, 
wouldn’t I? How funny! (Laughs.) 
(Fairy voices are heard singing in the 

distance.) 

Molly—What is that lovely sound? 

Fairy Godmother—Fairy singing. 
Your ears have been changed with your 
eyes and you will find you can hear 
many sweet sounds now which you 
never noticed before. But come, hide 
behind these flowers, for the Queen and 
some of her handmaidens are coming 
this way, and if they see you before the 
proper time all my plans will be upset. 

(Fairy Godmother and Molly hide 
behind flowers at right of stage. Enter 
Fairy Queen, Primrose, and Canterbury 
Bell at rear.) 

Fairy Queen—Here, my dears, is a 
lovely spot! Let us sit down and try 
to finish our work quietly. It is so 
hard to get anything accomplished at 
court! 

Primrose—Indeed, it is, Your Ma- 
jesty! I have been trying to mend this 
wing for ever so long, and have been 80 
interrupted! (Sighs as they seat them- 
selves on rocky knoll at left.) 





Fairy Queen—I know, Primrose; we 
must simplify things at court, or do 
something to stop all this rush and hur- 
ry, or we shall all be nervous wrecks 
and never get anything done at all! Is 
that the wing poor Luna Moth tore the 
other night? Yes, you must hurry and 
get it mended; the poor dear creature 
is very blue at being laid up so long at 
the hospital. And what work have 
you brought, Canterbury Bell? 

Canterbury Bell—An elf’s coat, Your 
Majesty. I am trying to patch it, but 
there are several ugly rents that I find 
difficult to mend neatly. Thumpkin 
was quite torn to shreds when he res- 
cued Johnny Field Mouse from the 
hawk last Wednesday. 

Fairy Queen—The brave little chap! 
I am glad it was only his coat that suf- 
fered! 

Primrose—What lovely work is Your 
Highness busy over? 

Fairy Queen—I am lining some more 
jewel-weed leaves with silver, so that 
any little elf tramp who finds his pock- 
ets empty may fill them again. 

Canterbury Bell—I don’t think I ever 
noticed any silver on jewel-weed 
leaves. Have you lined many of them? 

Fairy Queen—Yes, millions! It’s 
been one of our chief duties in Fairy- 
land for some years. You are young, 
my dear, or you would know that 
you can see the silver only when the 
leaves are under water. 

Molly (whispering. to Fairy God- 
mother)—How interesting! I must try 
some jewel-weed in water when I get 
home. 

Fairy Godmother—Hush, my child, 
the Queen is speaking again. 

Fairy Queen (sighing)—Dear me! 
There is so much work to do! If I 
were not a fairy I should be quite be- 
wildered. 

Molly (whispering again)—Funny, 
fairies should work. I thought they 
just flew around and had a good time. 

Fairy Godmother (whispering) —No 
one is happy who is not busy, not even 
fairies. 

(Enter, running, a spider out of breath; 
bows before Queen.) 

Spider—Your Majesty! Your Ma- 
jesty! Arachnida, :the lovely Gossamer 
Spider has been hurt by a cruel mortal! 
She will surely die unless you aid her! 

Fairy Queen (putting her work aside 
and rising)—Bring her here at once 
and we will see what can be done. 

(Exit Spider.) 

Fairy Queen (to Handmaidens)— 
Come, put away your work, girls; we 
must be ready to nurse poor Arachnida. 
If mortals only knew what pain and 
trouble they cause by their thoughtless- 
ness, I am sure they would be more 
careful! 

Canterbury Bell—They just try to 
hurt little creatures sometimes, I am 
certain! 

Fairy Queen (severely) —Canterbury 
Bell, you are forgetting yourself! 
Don’t you know it is against the law of 
Fairyland to speak ill of anyone, even 
a mortal? 

Canterbury Beli—Forgive me, Your 
Majesty. 

(Enter two spiders half supporting 
the injured Arachnida. They lay her 
before the Queen and her Maidens, who 
bend anxiously over her.) 

Fairy Queen—This is a serious in- 
jury. Run quickly, Canterbury Bell, 
and fetch the Court Physician! I fear 
the curing of this poor, dear creature 
is beyond my skill. (Exit Canterbury 
Bell, right.) And you, Primrose, call 
some of Arachnida’s family: She may 
wish to see them if she returns to con- 
sciousness. (Exit Primrose, left.) 

Fairy Queen (to Spiders)—Tell me, 
my friends, how did this happen? 

First Spider—Arachnida was out 
walking here in the garden, Your Ma- 
jesty, when she spied a mortal—a very 
young mortal, who really looked quite 
harmless. 

(Molly giggles. All turn to see what 
the noise is. Molly hides. Fairy God- 
mother iy. hurriedly off stage, right.) 

Fairy Queen (after a moment of s8i- 
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lent listening)—It is nothing. Go on. 

First Spider—This little mortal was 
eating something, and Arachnida was 
interested and went near to see what 
strange food it might be. Suddenly, 
without any warning, up jumps that 
young mortal and tries to tread on our 
dear Gossamer Spider with her heel. 

Second Spider—Oh, it was cruel! too 
cruel! Arachida was so friendly and 
interested, with not a thought of harm 
in her head! . It was wicked, wicked 
cruelty! 

Fairy Queen—Let us waste no time 
in speaking ill of anyone, but get to 
work. Here comes the Court Physi- 
cian; he will tell us just what to do. 

(Enter, right, Court Physician and 
Canterbury Bell. Enter, left, Primrose 
and two or three Spiders (relatives of 
Arachnida) who hurry over. to 
Arachnida and bend anxiously over her, 
gesticulating.) 

Relatives—Our poor aear Arachnida! 
Is she badly hurt? 

Court Physician (pushing them 
aside)—Make way! Make way! Let me 
see the patient! 

(Examines Arachnida, feels pulse, 
listens with stethoscope. All stand 
around, eagerly awaiting his judgment. 
He ignores all but the Queen, to whom 
he bows pompously and speaks.) 

Court Physician—Ahem! Your Ma- 
jesty, I find the patient suffering from 
acute dilatation of the cerebral mem- 
brane. (Crowds gasps and groans.) 

Relatives—Is that very serious? 

Court Physician (waving relatives 
aside)—Which, as you all know, is a 
very malignant, pernicious, and_ir- 
remediable condition. My judgment as 
to the pathology, etiology and prog- 
nosis is as follows:— 

Fairy Queen—Sir, let me use the 
privilege. of royalty and interrupt you. 
We all know that our friend is hurt; 
won’t you tell us in simple English, 
what the cure may be? 

Court Physician—Certainly, certain- 
ly, Your Majesty! I am quite aware of 
the fact that the lay mind finds the de. 
tails of diagnosis difficult to follow. 
Let me say, in brief, then— 

Crowd (pressing forward expectant- 
ly)—Yes? Yes? 

Court Physician (annoyed)—But 
first, let me beg that I be spared the ir- 
ritation of constant interruption from 
the populus vulgus—that is to say the 
vulgar crowd. (Glares at all around 
him. Crowd groans and exclaims in 
impatience.) The only cure for 
this stricken one is the immediate and 
sincere expression of sympathy and re- 
pentance on the part of the person who 
inflicted the injury. 

Crowd (in chorus)—But that is im- 
possible! 

Fairy Queen—Is there nothing else? 
No other means by which Arachnida 
can be cured? 

Court Physician—No, that is the only 
way. If the patient does not have a 
large dose of said sympathy and re- 
pentance without delay—she dies! 

(Crowd murmurs excitedly. Enter 
Tarantula, unnoticed. She suddenly 
pushes her way to the front.) 

Tarantula—So-o-o-o! Then it is I, 
Tarantula, who must act instead of the 
Physician! 

(All turn to her expectantly.) 

Fairy Queen—What do you mean, 
my friend? Have you heard the par- 
ticulars of the case, and are you pre- 
pared to suggest a remedy? 

Tarantula—Yes, I think I know all. 
My dear friend, the Gossamer Spider, 
has been trampled upon by a_ wicked 
young mortal, whose presence is wanted 
immediately, to effect a cure. Am I not 
right? 

Court Physician—Quite right. 

Tarantula—Then I will fetch that 
mortal. (Struts up and down stage 
and chants fiercely.) 


A creature I, of evil fame, 
Yo-hum! yo-hum! 
Tar-r-r-antula, my fearsome 
name, 


Yo-hum! yo-hum! 
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Teachers! 
| Don't Worry 





Worry Is Destructive to Health and Efficiency 
Besides, There’s No Need of it. The T.C.U. Provides Relief 


Why do you worry? Is it because you fear the 
physical pain or discomfort of possible Sickness 
or Accident? 

Of course not. Almost invariably your worries 
are the result of your financial situation. 


A T.C.U. Policy Allays Worry. 
See What it Will Do for You: 


that Causes it. 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. (It. pays for days—weeks— 
or months—whether your salary continues or not; for in- 
jury, for twelve months from date of disability; for sick- 
ness that confines you to the house, for six months.) This 
will help you to pay your doctor and your nurse, and other 
bills which come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid 
unless attended by physician at least once a week. 


you will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of illness 
that does not confine you to the house but keeps you 
from your work. This will pay your board while you get 
well and strong. You will not have to overtax your 
strength by returning to work before you should. 


OPERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained 
in continuous force for one year. 


Abscess, Boil, Felon - - - - - - - - - §$ 2.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat - - - - - - - 5,00 
Removal of both Tonsils - - - - - - - 10.00 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy - - - - - - 15.00 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, 

Mastoiditis, Tetanus - - - - - - - - 25.00 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill 
When You Are Sick ? 


As the first step, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in 
detail and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think of 
it. Mail the coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


626 T. C. U. BUILDING 


ee 


You realize that a severe Accident or a pro- 
longed Illness, cutting off your income and in- 
creasing your expenses, might easily cause you 
acute embarrassment, sacrifice and humiliation. 
It might easily burden you with a debt that would 
require years of self-denial to pay. 


It Relieves the Anxiety 


HOSPITAL Benefit—A 20 per cent increase in monthly 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined 

in an established hospital. 

you will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quaran- 
tined, so that your salary is stopped. This insures 

your income. Regular policy pays for quarantine after 

first week; special policy pays for one or more days of 

quarantine. 

you may receive the following instead of monthly in- 
demnity if you prefer: 


Broken Arm, aboveelbow - - - ~ - - - - - - - = = - $ 85.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow ee ee 50.00 
Broken Leg - - - - - - - ae eee ee a 100.00 
Broken Knee-cap- - - - - - ce a a 75.00 
Broken Collar-bone - - - - - - Ss ee = «© a@ ws « 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist - - - - - - - - - - 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle - - - - - - = = - - - 2+ = = = = = 69.00 
Dislocated Knee - - - - - - = - = = ee ek ee 35.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not toexceed - - - - - - = 11.67 


jt pays for accidental loss of 
Inthe Annual lacrease insurance after 
First Year for five Years fifth Year 


Both hands "1000-00 "100-00 "1500-00 FILL OUT, CUT OFF AND MAIL 
Both feet 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 * : 
Oeces «= geese sees tees This Coupon for Information 
One foot 500.00 50.00 750.00 
One eye 333.00 33.33 500.00 se 
Free Information Coupon 
| To the T. C. U., 626 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
| I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
| Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
| I ean SR i, ne si ra Pea Sas 8 Saag a vd aia ane mdse ded 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA | 





These Teachers Have 
Ceased to Worry 


Miss Vida A. Forster, Galt, Ont., Canada, 
wrote: “The money I have invested in 
Health Insurance has been a comfort to 
me and has been well invested. In time of 
trouble it gave me a feeling of protection.” 


Miss Madeleine F. Battelle, St. Paul, 
Minn., wrote: “It was very gratifying 
while sick to know that I was going to 
have something to help defray my doctor 
bill.” 

Miss N. Ethel Boster, Mt. Vernon, Mo., 
wrote: “I thank you for the prompt settle- 
ment of my claim for being under quaran- 
tine for twenty-one days. It sure is a splen- 
did thing to belong to this organization. 

Supt. W. W. Helwig, Brookville, Ghio, 
wrote: “I take pleasure in commending 
your organization for the fairness, and 
promptness in payment for my sickness 
caused by influenza. My policy was in 
force but a short time before my sickness 
but the check came as soon as I filed my 
phoofs of loss.” 

Miss Ethel Ann Baker, Elgin, Ore., wrote: 
“I was very delightfully surprised with the 


promptness, fairness, and lack of red-tape 
in the dealings of the T. C. U. It is all 
unbelievably simple and oh, such a comfort 
to one! In these days of high prices it 

hard enough to make ends meet, without 


sickness. I wouldn't be without the pro- 
tection of the T. C. U. for any considera- 
tion.” 





—_ f ol 











This is When A 
T.C.U. Check Looks Good 


“T had the value of Health Insurance 
impressed on me quite forcibly this last 
winter,” wrote Ellen Lar 1, Homewood, 
Kan. “I renewed my policy in good health 
Before my check reached the ollice, 1 was on 
my way home to battle with influenza my- 
self. I wondered if I had been too late in 
renewing. I received my receipt in bed. A 
few weeks later, I received a check from the 
company that paid my doctor bill and left 
a little to meet other expenses. I went back 


to my school physically and financially 
strong, while no less than five of my frier 
who were ill at the same time went*back 
with doctor bills unpaid, and physically un- 
fit to take up the burden of the schoolroom 
simply because they could not afford to 
stay out any longer.” 
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A Humorous Dialogue for the Spring Program 


Beneath the ground I dig my 
lair 

And fit ‘the door with utmost 
care, 

To trap my victims, unaware— 

Tarra-tarra-Tar-r-rantula! 


I'll set my door upon the latch, 
Yo-hum!. yo-hum! 


This wickéd mortal for to 
catch, 
Yo-hum! yo-hum! 


And when I’ve lured her to my 


snare, 
I'll drag her hither by the 
hair! 
Then she’ll repent her sin, I 
swear! 
Tarra-Tarra-Tar-r-rantula! 


Molly (who has been growing more 
and more excited and uneasy, now runs 
out from her hiding place)—Oh! Oh! 
Oh! Don’t let him! Don’t let him catch 
me! Oh dear! Oh dear! Whatever 
shall I do? (Runs hither and thither.) 

Tarantula—Aha! (Pursues Molly 
amid great confusion.) 

Spiders (shouting)—That’s the one! 
That’s the mortal! Catch her! Stop 
her! Bring her here! 

Fairy Queen—Stop! Stop! Tarantu- 
la, I command you to stop! You'll 
frighten the poor child to death! 

(Molly, running, flings herself at the 
feet of Fairy Queen who holds up her 
hands to ward off Tarantula.) 

Fairy Queen (stamping foot)—Si- 
lence all! Attend to what I say! There 
shall be no violence! Little mortal, you 
are quite safe; no harm shall come to 
you. Arise, and look about you. 

Molly (slowly gets up and looks 
around and sees Arachnida, still lying 
unconscious )—Oh, you poor little crea- 
ture, you are dreadfully hurt! And it 
is I who have caused it all! I am so 
sorry—so very, very sorry! (Kneels be- 
side Arachnida, who slowly sits up and 
takes Molly’s hand. They stand up, 
looking at each other in a _ friendly 
way. Fairy Queen takes Canterbury 
Bell and Primrose by the hand, white 
others join to form circle arouna Moih, 
and Arachnida. They recite the fol- 
lowing.) 

Fairies,—little creatures, too— 
See what wonders love can do! 
Sympathy has cast a spell 

O’er our friend and made her 


well! 

Lightly, then, let’s tread a 
measure 

For these two to give them 
pleasure, 


Tripping softly, till we seem 
All to vanish like a dream. 


(All dance, then slip away. Arach- 
nida lingers till the last, then goes, 
waving farewell to Molly.) 

Molly (rubs eyes, yawns, stretches, 
looks about her, goes back to bench, 
picks up bowl of bread and milk and 
begins to eat. Imaginary spider comes 
along. She gets up and bows to it.)— 
Good-day, little Miss Arachnida, won’t 
you come and sit with me? No? Then 
go your way, my dear, and tell the 
Queen. I would not harm you for all 
the world! 

(Fairy Godmother, who has quietly 
entered, right, during Molly’s speech, 
now chuckles happily, then goes out, 
left. Molly continues eating her bowl 
of milk.) 

(Curtain.) 


A Calamity 
By Julia M. Martin 


Now, March, there you are! 

Just see what you did— 

You came with so much of a bluster 

Before February 

Was out of the door, 

You set her just all in a fluster. 

The sweet winter pearls 

That she wore at her throat, 

Arranged in a beautiful cluster, 

Were strewn, and there only 

Remain twenty-eight, 

And all because you made such a blus- 
ter! 





Mother Wins 
A Dialogue for a Rural School Entertainment 
By Mamie Thomson Johnson 
CHARACTERS 
Mr. Simpson, the head of the house. 
Mrs. Simpson, wife and mother. 
Mrs. Carter, a neighbor. 
Bub, a son, about nine years old. 
Nannie and Bessie, twins. 
A Peddler. 
COSTUMES AND SETTING 


All costumes should be simple, ev- 
eryday clothes for the farm. Overalls, 
wrappers, aprons, sunbonnets, etc., are 
suitable. The stage represents a room, 
into which two doors open and which 
contains a table, chair, cupboard, wash- 
tub, etc. 

THE PLAY 


(Enter Mrs. Simpson, 
large basket of clothes.) 

Mrs. Simpson—Dear me, this is wash 
day again, and a hundred other things 
to do, too. (Places basket on floor and 
begins to sort out clothes.) Such dirty 
clothes! Will I ever get them clean? 
(Holds up a shirt.) I don’t see how 
men get their shirts so dirty. And 
here’s another just as bad. There, 
those twins have their best white 
dresses in the washing again. (Holds 
up white garments to inspect them.) I 
shall have to be very careful about 
these dresses. (Stands up to survey the 
work before her with a sigh.) Sucha 
washing, and all to be rubbed on the 
board by hand. I wish pa would listen 
to me and get a washing machine. 
New if he had to do a washing like this 
—(Suddenly straightens up and puts 
hands on hips.) Now I have an idea— 
(Enter Mr. Simpson, who sits down at 

table very dejectedly.) 
Mrs. Simpson—What’s the matter, 
pa? 
Mr. Simpson (dolefully)—Oh, noth- 
ing much. There’s a lot of work for a 
man on the farm, all right. 

Mrs. Simpson—Yes, but you have so 
much machinery, you know, that it 
ought not be so very hard. 

Mr. Simpson—Hard? Well, if you’d 
try it once you would know. There’s 
plowing and— 

Mrs. Simpson (going on with her 
sorting) —Yes, but you have your new 
Fordson tractor. That will lighten 
your work a great deal. 

Mr. Simpson (standing up, rather ex- 
cited) —Oh, you women, you think that 
all we men have got to do is to ride 
around all day and take it easy— 

Mrs. Simpson—No, but you usually 
do have enough machinery and imple- 
ments to lighten your work. 

Mr. Simpson (walking up and down) 
—If I didn’t have any more work to 
do than you have—this little bit of 
housework! Pooh, you don’t know 
when you have it easy. 

Mrs. Simpson (coming up to him and 
placing her hand on his shoulder) —Pa, 
let’s change a while. I'll do your work 
and you do mine. That ought to be 
fair. Come, I dare you! ; 

Mr. Simpson—Oh,—I—er— 

Mrs. Simpson—I double-dare you 
then! 

Mr. Simpson—Well, I suppose that 
I'll have to then, but mind, you are to 
do it every bit for one day. Don’t leave 
any of it for me. 

Mrs. Simpson—Sure, and you must 
do all of my work. (Gets his cap and 
jacket.) 

Mr. Simpson—Don’t forget the 
horses and the cattle and the— 

Mrs. Simpson—The washing is all 
ready to do and don’t forget the chil- 
dren’s breakfast and there’s meat to 
prepare for dinner and there’s scrub- 
bing and baking and— 

Mr. Simpson (patting her. on the 
back)—Oh, I’ll take care of all of that 
all right. You just stick to your farm 
work and don’t worry. And see that 
you do it all, mother. 

Mrs. Simpson—Good-by, dad. (Exit 
Mrs. Simpson.) 

Mr. Simpson 


carrying a 


(jigging a little)— 





Pooh, this is like play. I'll get it all 


done in a jiffy and then I'll have time 
for a good long rest. (Walks proudly 
eect: the room.) There are those 
farm papers, too. I'll get them and 
read them later. Well, here goes. (Ties 
apron around waist. Steps to the 
door and calls children, telling them to 
get up and come down to breakfast. 
Goes back to tub, picks up a shirt and 
puts it into tub, then looks around for 
the water. He finally spies it on a 
stove through door at left. Loud howls 
as he discovers that it is very hot. Soon 
he appears dragging a boiler across the 
floor to the washtub. Then he appears 
to be dipping up hot water from the 
boiler and pouring it into the tub. Dis- 
covering that it is too hot to put his 
hands into he grabs up a bucket and 
hurries out to the pump. Enter Bub, 
hair standing on end, one overall strap 
off his shoulder, barefoot and carrying 
his shoes.) 





Bub (rubbing his eyes)—Ma, oh, ma, 
where’s my stockings? 
(Enter Mr. Simpson, carrying a bucket 

of water.) 

Bub (pulling up _ overalls)—Dad, 
where’s ma? 

Mr. Simpson (hesitating and mop- 
ping his forehead)—Er—your mother 
is— that is — er — she has some work 
she has to do outside and I am going to 
do up this washing for her. (Pours wa- 
ter into tub.) 

Bub—Where’s my breakfast? Didn’t 
ma cook something for breakfast? 

Mr. Simpson (beginning to rub dark 
shirts and overalls)—Yes, help your- 
self there. 

Bub (looking all about room)—Dad, 
I can’t find anything. Ma always sets 
it on the table for us. 

Mr. Simpson (rather nervously wip- 
ing his hands on his trousers)—I’ll get 
it for you then. (Puts several kettles 
and dishes on table.) 

Bub (peering about in kettles) —Isn’t 
there any sugar or cream? 

Mr. Simpson—Oh, I suppose so. 
(Goes out to pantry and then calls.) — 
Where does your mother keep that stuff, 
anyway?. 

Bub (shaking his head and eating out 
of the kettles)—I dunno. 

Mr. Simpson—Oh, here it is. 
(Brings in a sack and a bucket.) 

Bub—Dad, what shirt shall I wear 
to school to-day? 

Mr. Simpson (busy with rubbing 
again)—Oh, wear the one you’ve got 


on. 

Bub—This is my school shirt and it’s 
torn. Can’t you sew it up? 

Mr. Simpson—Don’t bother me. I’m 
busy. 

Bub (turning back to show audience 
a great tear in his shirt) —Well, it will 





fall off. Jim West got hold of me yes- 
terday and pretty near tore it off of me. 
Ma always has to sew me up before I 
go to school. 

Mr. Simpson (wiping hands on his 
trousers )—Well, come along then. ; 

Bub (backing up to him)—Sew it 
good and tight, dad, so Jim West can’t 
get it off. 

Mr. Simpson (very awkward with the 
needle)—Hold still here. 

Bub (jumping away with a yell)— 
Dad, you stuck me! (Rubs his back and 
sheds a few tears.) 

Mr. Simpson (follows him across the 
room trying to sew. When he finishes 
he pushes Bub away from him.)—Now 
get your chores done right away so 
you won’t be late for school. 

(Bub puts his cap on and then turns 
back to audience so that they see the 
way his father has sewed him up. The 
shirt should be considerably gathered 
and puckered. Exit Bub.) 

Mr, Simpson (gathering together a 
few white clothes and putting them in- 
to tub with dark ones)—Now for this 
washing. Wonder how ma’s getting 
along. (Laughs heartily.) I bet she 
will be good and tired before night. 
She will be wanting her job back again. 
(Wrings out several white and some 
colored pieces together and throws 
them on floor.) 

(Enter Nannie and Bessie.) 

Nannie (beginning to giggle)—Pa’s 
washing! 

Bessie (coming to stand beside her 
with open-eyed amazement)—Pa’s 
WASHING! 

Mr. Simpson—Good morning twin- 
nies. 

Both—Where’s mumma? 

Mr. Simpson (trying to scratch his 
nose with his elbow)—Ma’s busy and 
I’m trying to help her. 

Both (scampering to table to exam- 
ine kettles and dishes)—Where’s our 
breakfast? 

Mr. Simpson 
There on the table. 
Bub’s had his breakfast. 

Bessie—There isn’t anything here to 
eat. 

Nannie—Bub ate it all up. 

Mr. Simpson (rubbing very hard and 
puffing and panting)—Can’t you find 
something? 

(Children look around room but fail 
to find anything.) 

Both—Can’t you cook us something, 
daddy? 

Mr. Simpson (wringing out some 
clothes and putting them on floor)— 
Haven’t time. 

Both (beginning to cry)—Oh, I wish 
mumma would come and cook us some 
breakfast. 

Mr. Simpson—Oh, don’t cry. Here, 
I'll get you something right away. 
Only don’t cry. (Comes from pantry, 
bringing a bowl and some bread.) Eat 
some bread and milk. That’s good for 


you. 

(Children begin to eat eagerly.) 

Mr. Simpson (goes back to washing 
and plunges some heavy clothes into 
tub)—I reckon I can get these clothes 
washed now. So many interruptions. 
Well, I’m not going to stop until I’m all 
through. : 

Nannie (coming up to her father)— 
We have to have our hair combed, dad- 


(rubbing' faster)— 
Help yourself. 


y- 

Bessie—And we have to have clean 
aprons on so we can go to school. 

Mr. Simpson—Oh bother, you’re 
clean enough, go the way you are. 

Both (looking at him wonderingly) — 
The children will make fun of us and 
the teacher will send us home to get 
clean aprons. (Begin to cry. Mr. 
Simpson stands helplessly looking from 
one to the other and at tub of clothes.) 

Both (crying louder)—I wish mum- 
ma was here. 

(Knock is heard at door and Mrs. 
Carter, a neighbors, enters.) 

Mrs. Carter (taking off her wraps 
and making herself at home)—Land’s 
sakes, Mr. Simpson, what’s the matter? 
The twins both crying and you stand- 
ing there at the washtub looking like 
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Anne of the Country 


By Alice Funken 
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ILLUSTRATION BY WILL GREFE 


“ 


NLY & magazine an’ a letter, Miss 
Anne.” ‘The old postman smiled 
teasingly at the young girl. 
“Looks like it’s from Noo York.” 


There was a time when Anne would have 
climbed excitedly over the front wheel of 
the mail wagon in her eagerness to get 
this eventful ‘Noo York” letter. It came 
with unfailing regularity every year. The 
postman, who had traveled the route since 
her pigtail days, knew the gist of the con- 
tents as well as she. 


As she looked up into his weather-beaten 
face, she tried to give an answering smile, 
but without much success. 

“I—I don’t think I'll go this year, 
Jerry.” 

“Not go!” 
old man’s hands as he stared at her. 
go to Noo York! Why not?” 

Why must she answer so many ques- 
tions? She had been through it all only 
that morning with her father, in anticipa- 
tion of the coming invitation, And now 
again. It took fifteen minutes to convince 
him she was in earnest, and even then he 
jogged off down the road shaking his head 
unbelievingly. They were all so anxious for 
her to be happy. And the yearly trip to 
the city had seemed to them to be such 
a change from the monotony of the coun- 
try, such a chance for happiness. 

“Tf I only had a woman to talk to,” she 
sighed as she walked slowly back to the 
porch swing. “A woman would understand.” 

It would have taken a woman. She 
could picture her father’s amazement if 
she had tried to explain that her reason 
for staying home was because of clothes. 
The best was none too good for his 
daughter, especially when she was to ap- 
pear before his wife’s people. They 
shouldn’t say he had let her run wild. 
They had said it once, but that was years 
ago, before he made his money. 

Perhaps if she had had the right sort of 
shops to spend that money in, and the 
right sort of advice in choosing, everything 
would have been all right. But as it was 
—only a woman could have understood 
how the contents of her country trunk 
looked in her aunt’s fashionable home. 
For the hundredth time she went over the 
agony of last year’s trip. The skirt of her 
suit had been too long, her coat too loose, 
and her traveling hat impossible. At 
home, early September weather meant thin 
dresses, and she had filled her trunk with 
them, taking one serge for possible cool 
days. But New York? It paraded non- 
chalantly about in dark things topped by 
velvet, satin and leather hats, unconscious 
of the heat. Anne had swallowed her dis- 
comfort and worn the serge to death. 

And then the lines! She picked up the 
magazine which had come with her letter 
and turned the pages in despair. Lines 
such as these were the lines of Fifth Ave- 
nue. Apparently they were not for her. 

“T don’t seem to have the knack of 
wearing things well,” she mourned as she 
stared at a tall. drooping vision in an 
evening gown. “Some people look good in 
anything, but I don’t.” ‘The face of the 
drooping vision faded out as she tried to 
imagine herself in such a gown. 

“It would have made a difference,” she 
Whispered. And then the whole vision dis- 
appeared as another took its place—a New 

‘ork vision with a stylish little country 
girl fascinating the protege of a certain 
aunt. They were related, in a way, this 
protege and she. He was her uncle’s 
nephew. Every trip she had made to New 
York (and she had been going since she 
was a little girl) he had been dutifully on 
hand. He had come to recognize her as 
an autumn fixture about the place; some- 
one to meet at the train, and act as 
escort to—and sneak away from when the 
younger set had a big time on foot. 

The year before, as she Had stood in 
front of the Pullman mirror on the home- 
ward-bound train she had resolved never 
to make the i again. Wesley had es- 
corted her to the station as usual; had 

ought her candy and magazines and flow- 
ers as usual and then said goodbye as 
usual. Why not? The mirror didn’t lie. 

She could frankly see nothing in the re- 


The lines fell slack in the 
“Not 


flection before her to cause anything un- 
usual ever to happen. And the serge dress 
was sadly rumpled, 


Mortified tears stung her eyes now as 
they had then. Youthful Ps are 
tragedies indeed, and hers seemed very 
real—the first thing she had ever really 
wanted and could not have. Her whole 
life seemed a failure. 


She glanced over her aunt’s letter with 
a heavy heart, then resignedly picked up 
the magazine again to read and forget. 
The sound of a mowing machine in the 
field next to the garden roused her with 
a start. The men were working up close 
to the house; it was nearly noon. 

At the dinner table when the hired men 
had gone and her father lingered to smoke, 
Anne slipped over to his side and laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Aunt Margaret’s letter has come, dad.” 

“Yes?” 


She glanced hesitantly toward the mag- 
azine which lay on the table in the corner, 
then threw up her head resolutely. “I've 
changed my mind since this morning. I'm 
going.” 

“Well, now, that’s more like it.’ He 
knocked the contents of his pipe in a 
saucer and got up to go. “Get anything 
you need, Anne. They shan’t say my girl 
looks like she hailed from the country.” 

Anne did buy what she needed, but it 
was a different sort of saopping than in 
the years before, and was surrounded b 
a lot of mystery. One of the sunny be 
rooms was the center of activity and there 
she spent every spare waking moment. 

Even her father wasn’t initiated into its 
secrets until the September evening before 
she left, and then he spent several hours 
as an admiring audience. His grunts of 
approval were satisfying, but next morn- 
ing’s experience was more so, for they met 
Jerry on the way to the station and he 
didn’t recognize her! 

Still the opinion of these men regarding 
clothes wasn’t absolutely reliable, and she 
spent some anxious moments in front of 
the Pullman mirror before the train pulled 
into New York. The Anne that smiled 
shakily back at her was quite different 
from the Anne of a year ago. Her suit 
was right in every detail; her waist, and 
the dainty undergarments that peeped 
from beneath, just so; and her chic little 
hat looked as though it had seen daylight 
in a very exclusive French shop. 

“Somehow these things do seem to fit 
better,” she decided as she pinned on her 
veil. It was her way of explaining to 
herself that she really had the knack of 
wearing things, after all. 

Unconsciously her chin lifted, and her 
eyes danced with excitement. The mirror 
told her she was a success. She picked u 
her gloves and bag and stepped confi- 
dently forth to meet the dazed Wesley. 
One glance at his face verified the mir- 
ror’s opinion, but she outwardly gave no 
hint of the inward exultation. 

Even her aunt’s surprise was pleasant. 
“Why, how well you look, my dear!” she 
exclaimed as Anne was ushered before her. 
“You look quite—quite grown up.” 

At last she was a personality in their 
world. She could hold her own. Confi- 
dence that she was dressed right gave her 
the necessary poise. She wore her things 
like a queen. She heard Wesley tell her 
aunt so, and Wesley of course knew. 

Her visit passed like a dream, a Wwon- 
derful Cinderella dream. 

The younger set entertained her lav- 
ishly and admired her gowns. 

Wesley paraded about, his chest ex- 

panded with pride, glowering at all com- 
ers. It was apparently his jealous guard- 
ianship which had its reward, for in the 
end it was his diamond that sparkled 
triumphantly on her finger. 
, An extra month slipped happily by al- 
most before she knew it, and then she was 
finally allowed to talk of returning home 
to prepare for the coming event. 

“But why don’t you want to get your 
things here in New York, Anne?” 

It was the night before her departure 
and she and her aunt were having their 
last tete a tete. Anne had just returned 
from a cotillion, and was slipping out of 
her limp frock. 

“Why not?” she repeated her aunt’s 
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The younger set entertained her lavishly and admired her gowns 


question hesitatingly as she passed her 
hand lovingly over the rosebud shoulder 
straps. Then she let the gown fall to the 
bed and picked up a negligee. 

“Aunt Margaret, I wasn’t going to tell 
you, but you’ve been so wonderful to me, 
I will.” She pulled a stool up to her 
aunt’s feet and sat down. 

“When your letter came I had made up 
my mind never to make the trip to New 
York again. I knew I didn’t fit in, and I 
was ashamed. Of course you were lovely, 
but—well, you know how I was. As chance 
would have it a magazine came with that 
letter, and in it was the story of a girl 
somewhat like myself, unhappy because of 
clothes. It was a wonderful story and 
told how she overcame her difficulties by 
learning right in her own home through 
an institute of domestic arts and sciences, 
to make stylish and becoming clothes. 

“It was a godsend to me, and I was so 
eager to begin I could hardly wait for 
the first lesson. When it came it was a 
revelation. The language was so simple 
a child could understand it and there were 
nearly 2,000 pictures illustrating exactly 
how to do everything. 

“The best part of all was that almost at 
once I began making actual garments. 
From the third lesson I made that tan 
waist I wore up here, 

“The course can be completed in a few 
months by studying an hour or so a day. 
I completed it much sooner because I 
gave every spare moment to it. Do you 
know I made every garment that I have 
worn since I have been in New York, and 
I made them for one-third of what they 
would have cost in any other way.” 

“Why, Anne—it’s hardly believable !” 

“T know, ae when you consider 
that I knew absolutely nothing about sew- 
ing. You know, since mamma died dad 
has sent away for all my things. But any 
woman who is at all interested in clothes 
couldn’t help learning rapidly through the 
Institute, e textbooks foresee and ex- 
plain everything. And the teachers take 
just as personal an interest in you as if 
they were right beside you. 

“T’ve learned the secrets of distinctive 
dress, what colors and fabrics are most 
appropriate for my type, how to really de- 
velop style, and how to add_ those little 
touches that make clothes distinctively be- 
eoming to the wearer.” 

“T rather think you have!” 

“Of course, as a member, I had an op- 

rtunity to learn a _— deal about the 
Tnstitute and its work. Aunt Margaret, 
it’s wonderful what this great school is 
doing for women and girls all over the 
world. You see it makes no difference 
where one lives, because all the instruction 
is carried on by mail and it is no disadvan- 
tage if you are employed during the day 
or have household duties, because you can 


devote as much or as little time to the 


course as you desire, and when it is most 
convenient. Among the members there 
are housewives, school teachers, business 
women, girls at home or in school, girls 


in stores, shops and offices. They are of 


all ages, from fifteen to sixty. Why, al- 
together there are more than 1UV,000 women 
taking the Institute’s courses. Most of 
them live in the United States, but there 
are hundreds in Canada and in foreign 
lands—all learning to make their own 


dresses or hats, just as successfully and 
easily as if they were together in a class 
room. And thousands who wanted to take 
up dressmaking or millinery as a pro- 
fession have found that the Institute could 
give them just the help they needed to 
make them successful.” 

“So that’s why you want to go home— 
to make your own trousseau?” 

“Why not? I can have just the things 
I want, made just as I like them, de- 
signed for no one in the world but me— 
and I can have at least three times as 


‘many clothes by being my own modiste. 


So you see now I can be a thrifty wife as 
well as a stylish one—or vice versa,”’ she 
finished with a gay laugh. 

“Anne,” her aunt's eyes beamed with 
pride, “you’re a marvel! I wonder if that 
boy Wesley realizes just how lucky he is?” 

Anne’s conquest has an application to 
your needs. More than 100,000 women and 
girls in city, town and country have proved 
that you can quickly learn at home, in 
spare time, through the Woman’s Institute, 
to make all your own and your children’s 
clothes and hats or prepare for success in 
dressmaking or millinery as a business. 

It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what it 
ean do for you. And it will take only a 
minute of your time. Just send a letter, 
post card or the convenient coupon below 
and you will receive—without obligation— 
by return mail the full story of this great 
school that has brought the happiness of 
having dainty clothes, savings almost too 
good to be true, and the joy of being inde- 
pendent in a successful business to women 
and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-Q, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and 
tell me how I can learn the subject marked 
below : 
0 Home Dressmaking 
0D Professional Dressmaking 


O Millinery 
0 Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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An Amusing Health Play and a Spring Song 


you don’t know where to turn. Where’s 
Mrs. Simpson? She hasn’t left you, 
has she? 

Mr. Simpson—No, of course not. I’m 
just doing a little piece of work here 
for her. 

Mrs. Carter—Well, now ain’t that 
good of you! (Goes over to the table 
and examines the buckets and dishes 
there.) You don’t mean to say that 
you got breakfast, Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Simpson—Well, I did after a 
fashion. 

Mrs. Carter—Well, for the land’s 
sakes, what has happened to this house? 
What is the matter with you twinnies? 
Aren’t you going to school? 

Twins—Nobody will comb our hair 
and change our aprons and we will be 
late. 

Mrs. Carter—Well, well, well, come 
right here, Nannie, and I’ll comb your 
hair, and Bessie, you run upstairs and 
get your clean apron and I’ll fix it for 
you. (She starts combing Nannie’s hair, 
pulling it unmercifully, at which Nan- 
nie winces.) 

Mrs. Carter—Land’s sakes, I just 
came over to see if I couldn’t borry a 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Hiram 
went off to town this morning and for- 
got all about my groceries and Mrs. 
Finnegan is coming over to our house 
this afternoon and I haven't one thing 
in the cupboard for her-to eat, and Mrs. 
Finnegan is that big an eater—why, 
mercy me, she would eat but then, 
you men folks don’t understand. (Puils 
Nannie’s hair.) 

Nannie (making a face)—Ouch! 

Mr. Simpson—Oh, I suppose— 

Mrs. Carter—Now what do you 
think that Mrs. Hardaway did the oth- 
er day—(Screeches.) Land’s sakes, Mr. 
Simpson, you don’t mean to tell me 
you are doing the washing? 

Mr. Simpson—Yes—er—that is— 

Mrs. Carter (looking into the tub)— 





Well of all things I ever saw! Here 
you have the dirty socks and _ shirts 
right in here with the twins’ best | 


dresses. Dear me, they will all be 
ruined. And all the white clothes! 
(Screeches louder than before.) And 
her best tablecloth right in with your 
old overalls! Oh, Mr. Simpson. 
(Wrings her hands.) 

Mr. Simpson—Why—I didn’t— 

Mrs. Carter (moaning)—That’s just 
like a man. Poor Mirandy. She never 
will get those clothes clean. And here 
it is nigh onto eleven o’clock and me 
standing here talking. Mirandy was 
going to scrub and bake to-day, too, 
before dinner. Land’s sakes, Mirandy 
always has her washing done long 
before this, besides lots of other things. 
Well, I must be going. Poor Mirandy’s 
clothes! (Evxit.) 

Mr. Simpson—Scrub—and bake—and 
visit with the neighbors—and here it is 
eleven o’clock and the washing not done 
yet. (Plunges into work hard and fast, 
but slows up and begins to rub his 
back and limp around. Knock is heard 
and peddler enters.) 

Peddler (walking in and sitting down 
in chair, begins to lift out his articles, 
talking very fast)—Now I want to 
show you this fine new line of very 
cheap— 

Mr. Simpson—No, I haven’t time. 

Peddler—Oh, just a moment, just a 
moment, my dear sir, I won’t take a 
moment of your time, here’s a— 

Mr. Simpson (loudly)—No, 
. busy! 

Peddler—Man down the road always 
thought he didn’t want any, either, but 
after he got a look at them he bought 
ten dollars’ worth and wants me to 
bring him five dozen pairs— 

Mr. Simpson—I tell you I haven’t 
time— 

Peddler—That’s all right, that’s all 
right. , Now, let me show you this ex- 
quisite dresser set, all for twenty-five— 

Mr. Simpson—No—no—no— 

Peddler—Yes—yes—yes. Here is a 


I’m 


fine tablecloth. Only fifteen— 
Mr. Simpson (grabbing it out of his 
hands)—Here, let me have it. 


I want 





it. How much is it? (Looks at table- 


cloth in tub.) ; 
Peddler—A wonderful bargain, only 
sixteen dollars— 


Mr. Simpson (handing him the 
money)—Now, that’s all. (Pushes him 
out.) 


Peddler (talking very fast as he re- 
treats toward door) —Oh, but look, look, 
mister, very cheap, very cheap— 

Mr. Simpson—I tell you I haven't 
any time. I have to wash and bake and 
scrub and get dinner— 

Peddler (putting things hurriedly in- 
to bag)—But such bargains— 

(Enter Mrs. Simpson.) 

Mrs. Simpson—Dinner ready? I have 
all the chores done and horses taken 
care of and plowed way over to the 
west field.—That tractor— 

Mr. Simpson (yelling to peddler)— 
Here, have you = any washing ma- 
chines to sell? Or electric irons, or— 
anything, everything, bring them all 
out if you have, I’ll buy— 

Mrs. Simpson (sitting on chair and 
laughing)—My word, pa, what’s all 
this? 

Mr. Simpson—Hurry up, ma, and get 
me some dinner. I’m going to town 
this afternoon and order that new 
washing machine and— 

Mrs. Simpson—And irons, too, pa. 
Don’t forget the electric iron and the 
vacuum cleaner! 

(Curtain.) 


The Merry Microbe 
By Josephine Perkins 


CHARACTERS—Teacher, Pupils, Microbe, 
Doctor. 

ScENE—A schoolroom. Teacher and 
pupils seated in order. Enter Johnny 
Blake, late. His throat is tied with a 
red handkerchief. He is followed by 
the Microbe, garbed in an outlandish 
costume. 

Teacher—Why are you late, Johnny? 

Johnny (touching bandage)—I have 
a bad sore throat. I guess I overslept. 

Teacher—Well, I’m glad you didn’t 
stay home, Johnny. We must not spoil 
our attendance record for such little 
things as sore throat. Take your seat, 
Johnny. 

Microbe—I’m a merry little Microbe. 
I’m invisible to the naked eye, but this 
is how I look under a_ microscope. 
Johnny Blake brought me to school 
with him. Johnny is coming down with 
influenza and his teacher doesn’t believe 
in quarantining sore throats. She’s an 
easy mark for me. Doesn’t she know 
that nearly all children’s diseases begin 
with sore throat? (Looks around.) All 
the windows are closed tight too, and 





the air is—whew! stale! I don’t be- 
lieve she ever ventilates. Well, this is 
a good place for me to work in. _ I'll see 
what I can do in this school. (Capers.) 
Oh, I’ll make it a lovely little school be- 
fore I go. 

Teacher—Now, children, sit up in or- 
der. I want to talk to you this morn- 
ing about your health, You know we 
have started a Health Club in this 
school. You get a Gold Star on the 
Honor Roll for every point you make in 
the Health Record Book. How many 
have clean faces? Good! How many 
have clean necks? Show me. Clean 
hands? Good! Did you wash away up 
on your wrists or did any of you leave 
“high water marks”? How many of 
you brushed your teeth this morning? 

Microbe—Unbrushed teeth are a good 
breeding place for disease germs. I'll 
just drop a little germ for these boys 
and girls who forgot to use the tooth- 
brush this morning. 

Teacher—Arithmetic class, 
come forward. 

(Johnny Blake whispers, coughs and 
sneezes.) 

Microbe—Johnny Blake is of a very 
sociable disposition. He’s visiting all 
around the class. He has never been 
taught to sneeze in his handkerchief. 
Oh, no! He’s scattering little germs 
right and left among his neighbors. 

Teacher—Johnny Blake, please say 
the “three-times” table. 

(Johnny sneezes and says table 
through his nose.) 

Teacher—Dear me, Johnny, you have 
a bad cold, haven’t you? Willie Smith, 
please say the “four-times” table. 

(Willie also sneezes frequently while 
reciting.) 

Teacher—Why, Willie, you must be 
catching Johnny’s cold. 

(Pupils sneeze, all along the line.) 

Microbe—No wonder it’s spreading. 
Don’t any of these children carry hand- 
kerchiefs? 

Teacher—Let’s all say the “five- 
times” table. Suppose we sing it to the 
tune of “Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 

(Children sing, sneeze, cough, and 
take seats. Johnny passes lollypops, 
etc., around the class.) ; 

Microbe—Johnny Blake is a generous 
lad. I bet there’s a whole colony of mi- 
crobes on every bit of candy he’s pass- 
ing. His hands are dirty, too. 

Teacher—Johnny Blake, where did 
you get those lollypops? 

Johnny—I bought them from the 
push-cart man down the block. 

Microbe—Hasn’t anyone told these 
poor, children that candy should be 

ept under glass to keep it free from 
dust and germs? 

Teacher—Well, you wait until recess 


please 





Happy Springtime 


Lewa Martin-SmitTa 





Arr. E. A. PARKER 
Tune:—“ Spring Song” 
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to pass them around. Where’s your 
pencil? 

Johnny—Can’t find it. : 

Teacher—Here, you may take mine. 
Don’t lose it, though, for I shall want 
it back again. 

(Johnny sticks pencil wn his mouth. 
A girl sneezes.) 

Teacher—Why, Mary, 
catching cold too, are you? 

Mary—Yes, ma’am. I got my feet 
wet this morning. 

Teacher—And you’ve been sitting in 
school with wet shoes! Why didn’t 
you stand by the register and dry 
them? Now, children, put away your 
books and get ready for recess. Stand! 
Pass! 

Microbe—And they’re all running 
out bareheaded and with nothing 
around them. This school is a Happy 
Hunting Ground for disease germs! 

(Children call, “Who’s got a hand- 
kerchief?’’) ' 

Microbe—Just as I thought. Nota 
handkerchief in the crowd, except Mary 
Briggs’s and she’s been sneezing into 
hers all morning. It’s crawling with 
germs by this time. Drop the handker- 
chief is a fine game to promote germ 
propagation. 

(Girls rub faces on school towel.) 

Microbe—What’s the matter with 
that kid’s eyes? She looks as if she 
were going to have catarrhal conjunc- 
tivitis, which is Latin for “pink eye,” 
and she’s wiping her face on the com- 
mon towel. Gee! There’ll be an epi- 
demic of pink eye here by to-morrow 
morning. This is some school! Don’t 
the trustees furnish paper towels? 

(Little girls pass drinks around in 
cups.) 

Mary—tTeacher, want a drink out of 
my cup? 

Teacher—How nice and clean it is, 
Mary. How did you get it so clean? 

Mary—Wibped it all out nice with my 
handkerchief. 

(Teacher rings bell.) 

Teacher—Johnny, if you’re through 
with my pencil, let me have it, please. 

(Puts it in her mouth.) 

Microbe (dances)—And Johnny 
Blake’s been sucking on that pencil all 
morning! 

Doctor 


you aren’t 


(enters)—Good morning, 
ma’am. May I come in, please? I’m 
Dr. Ipecac. Your school board has 
sent me here to make a4 medical inspec- 


tion. 
(Calls children up.) 

Doctor—Why, they’ve all got bad 
sore throats. Looks like a case of pink 
eye, too, among these girls. You don’t 
look well yourself, ma’am. Let me see 
your throat. 

(Coughs and sneezes heard through- 
out the school.) 

Doctor—It looks as if the whole 
school were on the road to an epidemic. 
We must take measures to suppress it. 
I order the school closed. 

Microbe (dancing)—Oh, I knew I 
could make it a happy little school! 
(Sings) — 

Microbes, microbes, microbes 
in the air, 

Microbes in the water-pail, 

Microbes everywhere! 


(Curtain.) 


Spring 
By N. Winifred Griffiths 


Though March, with wind and sleet, is 
here— 
There’s something better coming, dear: 


The snow’s a-melting every day, 
Jack Frost will soon be gone away— 


From out the earth, so bare and brown, 
Will peep the golden “Daffy-down”— 


The violet and anemone 
Will bloom for everyone to see— 


While from the south, the land of sun, 
The birds come winging, one by one; 


Each branch will-bud, each bird will 








sing, 
And once again it will be spring. 
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UT of the “NATION 


charm called Ctyle. 


And, best cf all, that Woman of Style may just as well be you. 
Your “NATIONAL” Ctyle Book—and one copy IS YOURS free— 
shows everything needed to bring to you all that style can give. 


Fcr men who believe that appearance 
is desirable and service essential, there 
are suits and overcoats and shirts and 
shoes—everything of quality for men. 


For young Misses of fashion, there are 
dresses and coats and hats with the charm 
of youth. For young men and boys, 
everything in clothes of quality. For the 
whole family everything of the best New 
York Style But there is more—far more. 


A $50.00 Saving on Your Family’s Needs 

This very Spring there is a big saving 
on your family’s needs. There is a double 
saving—for goods of “NATIONAL” 
Quality are a ways an economy, and there 
is a $50.00 saving in price besides. 


AL” Style Book steps the woman made 
beautiful by Fashicn. From Fifth Avenue Hat, to “NATIONAL” 
Dress, and Coat or Suit, even to the Shoes, there is the beauty and 
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All-Silk Taffeta Dresses ....... 
Last Spring’s Prices were . 

All-Silk Georgette Waists ..... 
Last Spring's Prices were . a 

Waists of the Stylish Cotton Fabrics . 
Last Spring's Prices were .......... 

Men’: All-Wool Worsted or Cassimcre £u!:s 
Last Spring’s Prices were ..... ; 

Boys’ Suits 11 to 18 yecrs .... 
Last Spring’s Prices were ....... 








If You Live in One of the States listed below write to 
our Kansas City house for your copy of the “NATIONAL” Style 
Book. The Kansas City Style Book is exactly the same as the 
New York Book—the same New York styles—the same New York 
qualities—the same New York prices. The only difference is, that 
Kansas City being nearer to you, you will get your orders quicker. 


Nebraska Washington Arkansas Utah 
Kansas Colorado Oregon ps 
Missouri New Mexico Louisiana - 
Texas Arizona Oklahoma California 


National Cloak & Suit Company 
5442 Independence Avenue. Kansas City, Missouri 





If You Live in Any Other State Than Those 
Listed Above, Write to 


National Cloak and Suit Company, 254 West 24th Street, New York City 
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for Spring 
jeaoma from $11.98 to $25.00 
vadeweue from $21.98 to $54.50 
$3.25 to $10.95 
$6.98 to $21.50 
eiewee from 98¢ to $5.98 
: .....-from $1.39*to $8.98 
nauk from $22.85 to $34.98 
....from $32.98 to $59.50 


caeueue from 
.. rom 


$5.67 to $13.98 
SPP ee from $12.45 to $21.50 


But your Style Book tells the whole 
story of lower prices—gives you in detail 
the saving that may as we’l be yours. 

To write today for your free copy of 
the “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style 
Book, is to give yourself and every mem- 
ber of your family all the pleasure there is 
in New York Style, in authoritative 
“NATIONAL” Style, all the delight and 
satisfaction to be had in apparel of 
“NATIONAL” Quality, and you secure 
besides a saving in cash of at least $50.00. 

And this page is printed merely to 
give you this message-——that’ one 
“NATIONAL” Style Book is held here 
for you, ready to be sent you free— 
just for the asking. 





Selections for Arbor Day 
INVOCATION 


We, children of the free, 
Come here to plant this tree, 
With prayer and song; 

A living sign to stand, 
Of love to Motherland, 
While years prolong. 


’Tis meet a leafy shade 

Should shelter boy or maid, 
Who hither hies, 

To spend in studious hours 

Fair childhood’s growing powers, 
And seek truth’s prize. 


In every flower and tree, 
God’s forming hand we see, 
And His great love, 
And every bud and leaf 
Increases our belief 
In heaven above. 


Dear God of Nature, grant 
This tree which now we plant 
May live and grow, 
To bless with grace and shade 
This loved and cherished glade, 
Our love to show. 
P. Harlow. 


OUR TREE 


Out in the wildwood, with none to see, 
Under the ferns and the maiden hair, 
We found this dear little maple tree, 
And we thought perhaps it was lone- 
some there, 
So we dug it up, little root and all, 
And we plant it here by the school- 
house wall, 
To be our pet and to watch our plays, 
And to grow and grow all the summer 
days. 


The Youth’s Companion. 


THE HOUSE OF THE TREES 


Ope your door and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood; 

Wash me clean of dirt and din, 
Clothe me in your moed. 


Lift your leafy roof for me, 
Part your yielding walls; 

Let me wander lingeringly 
Through your scented halls. 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood; 

Take me—make me next of kin 
To your leafy brood. 


THE CLASS TREE 


(Tune—America.) 


Grow thou and flourish well, 
Ever the story tell 
Of this glad day; 
Long may thy branches raise 
To heaven our grateful praise; 
Waft them on sunlight rays 
To God away. 


Deep in the earth to-day, 

Safely thy roots we lay, 
Tree of our love; 

Grow thou and flourish long! 

Ever our grateful song 

Shall its glad notes prolong 
To God above. 


“Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees,” 
On this glad day; 
Bless Thou each student band 
O’er all our happy land; 
Teach them Thy love’s command, 
Great God, we pray. 
Emma S. Thomas. 


THREE LITTLE TREES 


Way out in the orchard, in sunshine 
and breeze, 

A-laughing and whispering, grew three 
little trees. 


And one was a plum tree, and one was 
a pear, 

And one was a rosy-cheeked apple tree 
rare. 
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For Arbor Day, Bird Day and Other Days 


A dear little secret, as sweet as could 


be, 
The breeze told one day to the glad ap- 
ple tree. 


She rustled her little green leaves all 


about, 
And smiled at the plum, and the seoret 
was out. 


The plum told in whispers the pear by 
the gate, 

And she told it to me, so you see, it 
came’ straight. 


The breeze told the apple, the apple, 
the plum, 

The plum told the pear, “Robin Red- 
breast has come!” 


And out in the orchard they danced in 
the breeze, 

And clapped their hands softly, these 
three little trees. 


PLANT A TREE 


The Past unto the Present cries— 
“Arise, ye more than blind, arise! 
For I who felled the forest low 
Would now again a forest grow, 
But what is done I cannot mend, 
So unto you a message send— 
Much have I done for you, for me, 

Plant a tree, 

Plant a tree.” 


The Present, waking from its sleep, 
Across the hills began to ereep, 
And saw where Past had felled afar 
A noble forest, with its scar 
On many a wounded mountain side 
That from the elements would hide, 
And answered: “Past, I will for thee 
Plant a tree, 
A forest tree.” : 


The feeling Future, yet unborn, 
Heard Present echoing her horn, 
And stirring somewhat in Life’s cell 
Did try her dearest wish to tell, 
Whispering in an undertone: 
“T, I shall reap as ye have sown. 
Oh heed the Past, and—thanks to 
thee— 
Plant a tree, 
Plant a tree.” 
Irving Sidney Dix. 


Sing a Song of Robins 
A Motion Song 
By Alice J. Cleator 
(Tune—“Sing a Song of Sixpence’’) 
Sing a song of robins (1) 
With their merry notes, 
Pretty vests (2) as crimson 
As the tulips’ throats. (3) 
Cheerful when it’s raining, 
Happy when it’s bright, 
From the early springtime 
Till the autumn’s golden light. (4) 


Bobolink and oriole 
Sing with finished art, 
But the robin’s carol 
Springs straight from his heart. (5) 
Home is in the pear tree—(6) 
Clumsy little nest, (7) 
But of all the songsters 
He’s the one we love the best. (8) 


Sing a song of robins. 

Soon away they’ll fiy, (9) 
Where the sun is laughing (10) 

In a southern sky. 
But we’ll surely greet them 

When the skies are blue. 
We will wave (11) our hands to them 

And say (12) “Why, how’d you do?” 

Motions 

1—Outward, upward motion. 
2—Touch front of dress or coat. 
3—Hand to throat. 

4—Upward motion. 

5—Hands clasped. 

6—Same as 1. 

7—Represent nest with thumbs and 

forefingers. 

8—Smile, hands clasped. 
| 9—Swift outward motion. 
| 10—Point upward, smiling. 
| 11—Wave right hand. 
| 12—Right hand shakes with left. 








A St. Patrick’s Day Contest 
By Mary Maxwell 


This contest may be placed on the 
board and covered temporarily by a 
sheet of paper on which are drawn 
the Emerald Isle in green chalk and 
the surrounding sea in blue. 

“Pat’-ty words, “Pat’-ty 
words, 
For Erin’s man. 
Now guess all ten 
As fast as you can. 
1. A pat, which, though seldom said, 
Is a very good word for the top of 
the head. 


2. What they do at night, noon and 


morn 
On the clothes that children have 
tattered and torn. 


3. At first a very great virtue, as all 
agree, 

But they say it may cease a virtue 
to be. 


4. Without this pat you can’t make a 
dress. 
Now that I am sure is easy to 


guess. 
5. A as little pat we hear on the 


roo 
Like the tip-tip-tap of a fairy’s 
hoof. 


6. A pat that’s sweet, and good to eat, 
Made of sugar and plums and good 
mince meat. 


7. A pat one follows wherever he 


goes— ; 
It’s a much better guide than the 
end of one’s nose. 


8 This pat is a kind of leather, 
That cracks like fury in very cold 
weather. 


9. A pat with feet, who on the street 
— and walks and walks his 
eat. 


10. One who loves his country as he 
does his mother; ; 
George Washington was one, and 
Lincoln was another. 

ANSWERS: 1. Pate. 
Patience. 4. Pattern. 
Patty. 7. Path. 8. Patent. 
trolman. 10. Patriot. 


5. Patter. 6. 
9. Pa- 


St. Patrick’s Green 
By Bertha E. Bush 


Oh, I love to see the shamrocks 
Boys wear March seventeen, 

And I love the girls’ green ribbons, 
And bits of evergreen; 


For they stand for brave St. Patrick, 
So fearless and so good,— 

Oh! the Irish ought to love him, 
And everybody should! 


An Irish Musical 


An Irish musical was given in a 
room prettily decorated with the green 
flag of Erin, and the dainty pro- 
grammes were on paper stamped with 
shamrocks. On a small table stood a 
harp formed of lilies of the valley. 
The special feature of the occasion was 
a fiddler, or crowder (to use the Irish 
word), dressed in costume, who played 
many old Irish jigs and tunes with 
great spirit. The following songs were 
sung: 

St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. 

The Minstrel Boy. 

Garryowen. 

Kitty of Coleraine. 

Cruiskeen Lawn. | 

The Wearing of the Green. 

Aileen Aroon. 

The Low-backed Car. 

Believe Me, if All Those Endearing 

Young Charms. 
The Little Red Fox. 
The refreshments served after the 
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musical were creamed chicken, served 
in green paper cases; a salad of celery 
and apples, served in large green ap- 
ples; ice-cream in the form of sham- 
rocks, and cakes with green icing. 


A Fable for March 
By Lulu Gracia Parker 
A red squirrel sat in the crotch of a 


tree, 

— nibbled his very last acorn, did 
e; 

He chattered and scolded as hard as 
he could 

About the great depth of the snow 
in the wood. 


A cross blue jay sat on a limb some- 
what higher, 
His cry so metallic seemed never to 


tire; 
The jay and the squirrel both scolded 


away, 
Both scolded and shrilled for a warm 
spring-like day. 


The March wind, he played in the 
tree’s tippy-top, 

And whistled right shrilly with never 
one stop; 

He moulded some cold drops of rain 
into hail, 

And pelted them down on that cross 
blue jay’s tail. 


The March sun, he shivered behind a 
March cloud; 

Disturbed by the noise in that oak tree, 
so loud, 

He said: “So much crossness I sure 
never saw! 

You give me a chill, you do; how can i 
thaw?” 


March 
By L. M. S. 


Old Wind just tosses up the trees, 
And turns the parasols wrong side: 


out 
And switches skirts, and loses hats, 
And blows the dust up all about, 
Nor ever seems to care a whit, 





If doors are slamnzed or clotheslines 
fall, 


' But skips and dances merrily; 


’Tis but the March Wind, that is all! 


2. Patch. 3. | 


| He whistles gaily through the trees, 
And rolls the clouds up high, 
Then scatters them with might and 
main, 
While young trees bend and sigh. 
Then, as evening time comes on, 
He draws his reins and slacks his 
speed, 
Till twilicht falls in quiet hours, 
And March Wind sleeps,—hissnoblest 
deed! 


A Spring Soliloquy 
By Lulu Gracia Parker 


The first robin stood ’neath a shelter- 
ing pine, 

While wintery shivers played tag dewr 
his spine; 

The wind roughed his feathers, the cold 
nipped his feet, 

He had searched all in vain for a mor- 
sel to eat; 

He said to himself, with a tear in his 
eye, 

“The early worm stayed seuth, and 
why didn’t 1?” 


March 
By Carrie Shaw Rice 


Pedagogue Calendar sat at his desk.. 
With his spectacles on his nose— 
When in came tramping, 

And in came stamping 

Old Mr. Windy-Cum-Blows; 

A noisy urchin followed him in, 

With tousled hair and a ruddy skin— 





Big wide eyes and big wide grin— 
And Pedagogue Calendar, smiling and 
| arch, 

| Cried, “Bless 
March!” 


my soul, if it -isn’t 
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Clean Hands Deserve a Clean Towel 


Teachers realize that a clean towel system is of vital necessity 
in theschool because they have seen children forced to use the 
insanitary expedients of handkerchiefs or petticoats todry their 
hands. Teachers will be interested, then, in a system that pro- 


vides clean towels at minimum expenditure— 


© ilnvon Paper Towels 


SERVED DOUBLE 


PROTECTION 
The ONLIWON CABINET protects the 


towels from dust and locks to prevent 
handling of the contents. There are no 
insanitary knobs to touch for the cab- 
inet operates automatically by a system 
of interfolding the towels. 











A. P. W. PAPER 








DOUBLE SERVICE 


ECONOMY 
ONLIWON PAPER TOWELS dis- 


courage waste for they are served con- 
secutively—just one at a time. Each 
towel isextra largeand is delivered folded 
once to render it doubly absorbent and 
firm. The pupils instinctively economize. 


VE 


Try ONLIWON TOWELS At Our Expense 


Write today for sample towels and information about our 
Special Introductory Offer. 


CO., Department D 


Albany, N. Y. 


The package is 
easily inserted in 
the cabinet. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 


and therefore desirable poems. 


An Inventor’s Wife 


I remember it all so very well, the first 
of my married life, 
That I can’t believe it was years ago 
—it doesn’t seem true at all; 
Why, I just can see the little church 
where they made us man and wife, 
And the merry glow of the first wood- 
rae that danced on our cottage 

wa ° 


We were happy? Yes; and we pros- 
pered, too; the house belonged to 


> 
And then, he worked in the planing- 
mill, and drew the best of pay; 
And our cup was full when Joey came, 
—our baby-boy, you know; 
So, all went well till that mill burned 
down and the owner moved away. 


It wasn’t long till Joe found work, but 
*twas never quite the same,— 
Never steady, with smaller pay; so to 
make the two ends meet 
He fell to inventin’ some machine—I 
don’t recall the name, 
But he’d sit for hours in his little 
shop that opens toward the 
street,— 


Sit for hours, bent over his work, his 
tools all strewn about. 
I used to want to go in there to dust 
and sweep the floor, 
But ’twas just as if ’twas the parson 
there, writing his sermon out; 
Even the baby—bless the child!— 
learned never to slam that door! 


People called him a clever man, and 
folks from the city came 
To hook at his new invention and 
wish my Joe success; 
And Joe would say, “Little woman,”— 
for that was my old pet-name,— 
“If my plan succeeds, you shall have 
a coaéhn and pair, and a fine silk 
dress!” 


I didn’t want ’em, the grand new 
things, but it made the big tears 
start 

To see my Joe with his restless eyes, 
his fingers worn away 

To the skin and bone, for he wouldn’t 
eat; and it almost broke my heart 

When he tossed at night from side to 
side, till the dawning of the day. 


Of course, with it all he lost his place. 
I couldn’t blame the man, 
The foreman there at the factory, for 
lesing faith in Joe, 
For his mind was never upon his work, 
but on some invention-plan, 
As with folded arms and his head 
bent down he wandered to and fro. 


Yet, he kept on workin’ at various 
things, till our little money went 
For wheels and screws and metal 
casts and things I had never seen; 
And I ceased to ask, “Any pay, my 
dear?” with the answer, “Not a 
cent!” : 
When his lock and his patent-saw 
had failed, he clung to that great 
machine. 


I remember one special thing that year. 

He had bought some costly tool, 

When we wanted our boy to learn to 
read—he was five years old, you 
know; 

He went to his class with cold, bare 
feet, till at last he came from 
school 

And gravely said, “Don’t send me 
back; the children tease me so!” 


I hadn’t the heart to cross the child, so, 
while I sat and sewed 
He would rock his little sister in the 
cradle at my side; 
And when the struggle was hardest and 
I felt keen hunger’s goad 
Driving me almost to despair—the 
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Her father came to the cradle-side, as 
she lay, so small and white; 
“Maggie,” he said, “I have killed this 
child, and now I am killing you! 
I swear by heaven, I will give it up!” 
Yet, like a thief, that night 
He stole to the shop and worked; his 
brow ail wet with a clammy dew. 


I cannot tell how I lived that week, my 
little boy and I, 
Too proud to beg; too weak to work; 
and the weather cold and wild. 
I can only think of one dark night 
when the rain poured from the sky, 
And the wind went wailing round the 
a like the ghost of my buried 
child. 


Joe still toiled in the little shop. Some- 
body clicked the gate; 
A neighbor-lad brought in the mail 
and laid it on the floor, 
But I sat half-stunned by my heavy 
grief crouched over the empty 


grate, 

Till I heard—the crack of a pistol- 
shot; and I sprang to the workshop 
door. 


That door was loeked and the bolt shut 
fast. I could not cry, nor speak, 
But I snatehed my boy from the 
corner there, sick with a sudden 
dread, 

And carried him out through the gar- 
den plot, forgetting my arms were 
weak, 

Forgetting the rainy torrent that 
beat on my bare young head. 


The front door yielded to my touch. I 
staggered faintly in, 


Fearing—what? He stood = un- 
harmed, though the wall showed a 
jagged hole. 


In his trembling hand, his aim had 
failed, and the great and deadly 
sin 

Of his own life’s blood was not yct 
aoe on the poor man’s tortured 
soul. 


But the pistol held another charge, I 
knew; and like something mad 

IT shook my fist in my poor man’s 
face, and shrieked at him, fierce 
and wild, 


‘| “How can you dare to rob us so?”—and 


I seized the hitle lad; 
“How can you dare to rob your wife 
and your little helpless child?” 


All of a sudden, he bowed his head, 
while from his nerveless hand 

That hung so limp, I almost feared to 
see the pistol fall. 

“Maggie,” he said in a low, low voice, 
“you see me as I stand 

A hopeless man. My plan has failed. 
That letter tells you all.” 


Then for a moment the house was st:!] 
as ever the house of death; 

Only the drip of the rain outside, for 
the storm was almost o’er; 


But no!—there followed another 
sound, and I started, caught my 
breath, 


As a stalwart man with a heavy step 
came in at the open door. 


I shall always think him an angel sent 
from heaven in a human guise; 
He must have guessed our awful 

state; he couldn’t help but see 
There was something wrong; but never 
a word, never a look in his eyes 
Told what he thought, asin kindly 
way he talked to Joe and me. 


He was come from a thriving city firm, 
and they’d sent him here to say 
That one of Joe’s inventions was a 

great, successful thing; 
And which do you think? His window- 
catch that he’d tinkered up one 


And we were to have a good per 
cent on the sum that each would 
bring. 


And then the pleasant stranger went, 
and we wakened as from a dream. 
My men bent down his head and 
said, “Little woman, you’ve saved 
my life!” 
The worn look gone from his dear gray 
eyes, and in its place, a gleam 
From the sun that has shone so 
brightly since, on Joe and his 
happy wife! 
Jcannie Pendleton Ewing. 


The Landing of the Pilgrims 


Tl-2 breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed; 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and water o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their 
bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conquerer comes, 
They, the true-hcarted, came,— 


Not with the roll of the stirring 
drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of 
fame; 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear; 
They shook the depths of the desert’s 
gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storms they sang; 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim 
woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s 
foam; 
And the rocking pines of the forest 
roared— 
This was their welcome home! 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band; 

Why had they come to wither there 
Away from their childhood’s land? 


There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth; 
There was manhood’s brow serenely 


high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of 
war?— 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 


Ay, call it holy ground,— 
The soil where first they trod! 
They have left unstained what there 
they found— 
Freedom to worship God! 
Felicia Hemans. 


Engineers Making Love 


It’s noon when Thirty-five is due, 
An’ =. comes on time like a flash of 
ight 
An’ you hear her whistle “Too-tee- 
too!’ 
Long ’fore the pilot swings in sight. 
Bill Madden’s drivin’ her in to-day, 
An’ he’s calling his sweetheart far 


away— 

— Hurd lives down by the 
mill; 

You might see her blushin’; 
knows it’s Bill. 

Be we tudie! Toot-ee! Tudie, tudie! 
u 


she 


Six-five, A. M. there’s a local comes, 








little baby died. 





day; 





Makes up at Bristol, runnin’ east; 








Dansville, New York. 


An’ the way her whistle sings and 
hums 

Is a livin’ caution to man and beast. 

~——- one knows who Jack White 
calls,— 

Little Lou Woodbury, down by the 
falls; 

Summer or Winter, always the same, 

She hears her lover callin’ her name— 

“LLou-ie Lou-ie! Lou-iee!’’ 


Put at one fifty-one, old Si-:ty-four— 

Boston express, runs east, clear 
through— 

Drowns her rattle and rumble and 


roar 

With the softest whistle that ever 
blew. 

An’ away on the furthest edge of 
town 

Sweet Sue Winthrop’s eyes of brown 

Shine like the starlight, bright and 


elear, 

When she hears the whistle of Abel 
Gear, 

“You-o0! Su-u-u-u-u-e!” 


Along at midnight a freight comes in, 

Leaves Berlin semetime—I_ don’t 
know when; 

But it rumbles along with a fearful 


din 
— reaches the Y-switch there and 
n 
The elearest notes of the softest bell 
That out of a brazen goblét fell 
Wake Nellie Minton out of her 
dreams; 
To her like a wedding-bell it seems—- 
“Nell, Nell, Nell! Nel, Nell, Nell!” 


~~ Willson rides on the right-hand 

side, 

Givin’ her steam at every stride; 

An’ he touches the whistle, lew an’ 
clear, 

For Lulu Gray on the hill, to hear— 

“Lu-Lu! Loo-Loo! Loo-oo!” 


So it goes all day an’ all night 

Till the old folks have voted the 
thing a bore; 

Old maids and bachelors say it ain’t 


right 

For. folks to do courtin’ with such a 
roar. 

But the engineers their kisses will 
blow 

From a whistle valve to the girls 
they know, 

An’ stokers the name of their sweet- 


hearts tell; 
With the “Too-too-too” and _ the 
swinging bell. 
R. J. Burdette. 
When Mother Tucked Me Into 
Bed 

Oh, long ago it was, and. still. sometimes 
it seems so sweetly near— 

The tender lilac-scented air, the frogs’ 
full chorus, shrill and clear, 

The drowsy, clinging, smoky scent of 
bonfires smold’ring in the yard, 

The sweet, far call of some late bird, 
the bark of distant dogs on guard, 

Ah me! ’tis all so wondrous clear—her 
lingering touch upon my head, 

Her tender kiss—her brooding eyes when 
mother tucked me into bed! 

How faintly sweet the lilac-scent! How 
soft the gentle stirring air! 

How dear that loving work-worn hand so 
softly laid upon my hair! 

Her mother-face! her mother-eyes! Oh, 
childhood's sweetest memory! 

Through all the years, through sorrow’s 
tears that note of music comes to me 

Outside the smoky springtime’s scents— 
the frog song coming clear and shrill, 

The cow-bell’s drowsy monotone out 1n 
the pasture on the hill— 

The murmured fragment of a .prayer— 
her touch upon my drowsy head— 

Oh, dearest memory of all—when mother 
tucked me into bed! 

Harriet Crocker LeRoy. 
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Victory in the long race comes to those 
who best endure. More Mimeographs 


have been sold to the business and educational 
institutions of America than any other duplicating 
device. This unmatched popularity is due to the saving 
the Mimeograph effects—and to its remarkable effi- 
ciency. Five thousand exact reproductions of a letter, 
or other typewritten sheet, it delivers hourly, at almost 


negligible cost. Dsrawings, designs, plans, etc., it easily duplicates, 
at the same speed, on the same sheet and in the one operation. No 

exceptional skill required! Cleanly! Its work is done privately—and under 
immediate executive supervision. Nootherofhce device so greatly multiplies 


man-power, or works more needed economies. Catalog “‘H-2” gives all 
particulars. Get it today from A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 


NINESSRAPH 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short 
aelpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid or 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten comts 
Unavailable manuscripts will be retu:ned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise t‘ 2y will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





March Chat 
By Mrs. Nell R. Farmer 


S a teacher have you ever made 

an attempt to test the subject 

matter you are teaching and the 
various school activities to determine 
the extent to which your boys and 
girls are required simply to reproduce 
what is in a book or something that 
you, as their teacher, have said? It 
has been said thoi over eighty per 
cent of all the \/ork done in our 
schools is mere teproduction; that 
there is little to stimulate or develop 
the child’s initiative or resourceful- 
ness; that there is little demand for 
the exercise of independent thinking 
or judgment. af this be true, the sit- 
uation_is serious, a challenge to every 
real teacher. 

Let us consider for a moment just 
what is ordinarily required of a pupil 
in His school work. Lessons are as- 
signed in the various subjects. During 
the recitation pup:is are required to 
answer the questions asked by the 
teacher. The child who has a _ strong 
language sense, who memorizes easily, 
gets on amazingly well. The child 
whose language sense is weak and 
whose memory for words is not strong 
makes a poor showing, although he may 
be exceptionally capable. 

But can we be sure that the youngster 
who glibly repeats the words of the 
book really understands and appreci- 
ates the significance of the words that 
come so freely? — given in widely 
scattered schools show that, as a rule, 
the subject matter recited by pupils has 
little significance to them; they do not 
know what it means, and little is done 
in the usual classroom to encourage dis- 
cussion that will bring out the real 
meaning of what is being taught. 

By way of illustration let us consider 
the following: A group of 27 children, 
in an eighth grade of a city school sys- 
tem of high repute, were reciting a les- 

in grammar. The subject was 
“mode.” ‘“‘What is mode?” asked the 
teacher. “Mode is the manner of the as- 
sertion,” replied the pupil. The teacher 
called on seven other pupils and each 
one responded with the exact words 
printed im the book. At the request of 
the visitor, the teacher wrote the follow- 
ing direction on the blackboard: Please 
write in your own words what you un-. 
derstand to be the meaning of “mode.” 














Pupils wrote on slips of paper passed 
out by the teacher. During: the noon 
hour visitor and teacher read what pu- 
pils had written. The results were 
amazing and showed conclusively that 
only one pupil could be suspected of ap- 
peciating what “mode” really ‘was. His 
reply read, “Mode tells how you say a 
thing.” Whether the child really knew 
is doubtful. 
Another class in a fourth grade were 

repeating long measure: ; 

12 inches make 1 foot 

3 feet make 1 yard 
At the request of the visitor the teach- 
er called on one of the boys in the class 
to stand in the front of the room and 





asked the pupils to write on slips of 
paper how tall he was. Of the thirty- 
eight children in the room, only five es- 
timated within a foot of the actual 
height of the boy. The rest varied 
from 6 inches to 48 feet. Did these pu- 
pils knows what they were talking 
about? Numerous other illustrations 
could be given, but are not necessary. 

In a school located in the lower East 
Side in New York City a principal 
studied the kinds of questions used by 
teachers in conducting recitations. An 
analysis of stenographic reports of 
recitations showed that over 93 per 
cent of the questions appealed to the 
memory by asking, 
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“when,” or “where,” and less than 7 
per cent were “how” and “why” ques- 
tions. 

Under circumstances. like those 
cited, are pupils likely to be thinking 
for themselves and developing power 
of independent, judgment? Are we 
developing in them the power of in- 
itiative and resourcefulness? 

There is much good teaching in 
schools. There is also much _ poor 
teaching. The vital point of interest 
for you is the kind of teaching you are 
doing. Study of one’s work m an effort 
to determine its strength or its weak- 
ness should result in improvement. 
Would you care for suggestions that 
will help you to determine the quality 
of your own teaching? If so, won’t you 
write this department to that effect? 


Exchange 


The pupils of Miss Arla Krabill, 
Findlay, Ohio, Route 2, would like to 
exchange letters with teachers and pu- 
pils in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades in other States of the Union and 
in Alaska, the Philippines or Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Miss Rosa Pa:mer and her fifth, 
sixth and eighth grade pupils of Scio, 
Ohio, Route 3, would like to correspond 
with other teachers and pupils of the 
same grades in other states. The 
Plateau and Pacific States preferred. 

The pupils of Miss Edith McGowan, 
137 Carmel St., Parchmont School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, would like to 
correspond with pupils of the third, 
fourth and fifth grades of the Philip- 
pine Islands. and Canada. 


Miss Mary Ellen Cleggand and her 
pupils, White Oak District, Ridgeway, 
Missouri, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the sixth and eighth grades of 
schools in the extreme Northern and 
Southern States. 


The fourth, fifth and sixth grade pu- 
pils of Miss Artie J. Nowell, Alexander, 
West Virginia, would like to corres- 
pond with pupils of the same grades in 
Southern, Western or New England 
States, also in Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. 

The fourth grade pupils of Miss 
Katharin McGuire, Campbell School 
District No. 6, R. F. D. No. 1, La 
Grange, Ohio, wish to correspond with 
pupils of the same grade in South At- 
lantic States. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of 
Miss Jane McGuire, West Ridge School, 
District No. 7, R. F. D. No. 2, Elyria, 
Ohio, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils in the same grades in South At- 
lantic States. 


Letters 
Our Bird Book 


‘With the arrival of spring I found 
myself confronted with the age-old 
problem of discouraging the use of 
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sling-shots, which I discovered were be- 
ing largely employed to kill birds. I 
was determined to find a way in which 
[ could approach the subject tactfully 
and quite indirectly. The idea of a 
bird book came to me, and in April we 
began work on it, although I would 
start much sooner than that another 
year. 

I made for each pupil a book contain- 
ing pages enough for 24 birds. Several 
pages had to be added to most of the 
books. I used loose-leaf notebook pa- 

cutting off the strip punched for 
lacing. The books were 10 x 12 inches, 
bound along the shorter edge, and hav- 
ing heavy, green glazed cardboard cov- 
ers, First, I cut both covers of the 
right size. Then I cut a % inch strip 
off the narrow end of the top cover and 
sewed it back on with heavy white cord, 
so that the book would open and close 
easily. I next cut the leaves to fit and, 
inserting them, sewed down through 
the center of the semi-detached strip, 
holding the cover and leaves tightly to- 
gether. 

The books were then ready for 
mounting. The children were very 
proud and pleased with them and sect 
to work with much enthusiasm. We 
found a few outlines of birds in our 
drawing books, and the rest we traced 
from an old chart of American birds. 
Of course we selected only such birds 
as were native to our own section. 
From these outlines each traced his 
own copies and painted them with wa- 
ter colors as nearly like the orizinal 
pictures as possible. It was surprising 
to see the improvement niade on each 
new bird, particularly in the third 
grade. Certain days were set aside for 
mounting. Between times, however, 
pupils were allowed to draw birds 
whenever their other lessons were pre- 
pared, and this rule proved an incen- 
tive to good work. 

Through the books the children 
learned to love birds. We were never 
anywhere together outside of school, on 
the playground or on walks, but that 
they noticed practically every bird that 
flew by. At such times we would often 
speak of the great good birds do, and 
so far as I know, the boys never shot 
any more of them.—MArGARET B. SHa- 
PER, Arizona. 


A Delightful Trip 


The inspiration for this lesson plan 
was gained from a little paragraph in 
a recent number of NORMAL INSTRUCT- 
OR-PRIMARY PLANS. To lessen room 
leaving, droppirz things, and other un- 
necessary disturbances, a trip was 
planned to Los Angeles. Two large 
pictures of automobiles, with a number 
of children in each, were mounted on a 
large sheet cf cardboard. The girls 
decided to go in one car, the boys in the 
other, since they were equal in number. 
The day’s travel was limited to one 
hundred fifty miles. A certain number 
of miles was taken off for each un- 
necessary disturbance. It was agreed 
that the losing travelers should serve 
cookies .and coffee to the mothers and 
the winning side. 

The first over-night stop was made 
near Denver. We planned to reach 
some place of especial interest on Fri- 
day evening and stay over until Mon- 
day morning. Stops were made at 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Royal Gorge, 
Gunnison Tunnel, the old cliff dwellings 
and Durango in Colorado. Pictures, 
such as post-cards, old geography pic- 
tures and magazine prints made these 
places more real to the little travelers. 
The story was told of how two men 
risked their lives to plan Gunnison 
Tunnel that the vast tract of land 
yieiding only sagebrush and cacti 
might be made to grow its present 
abundant crops. Maps were extensive- 
ly used and very often diagrams were 
drawn on the board until the children 
readily located cities, rivers and moun- 
tains. They also learned map direc- 
tions. Interest among the first grad- 


ers was increased by allowing them to 
sound and pronounee words for the 
school, such as tunnel, Pike’s Peak, etc. 
Some time was spent at the Indian 
Reservations in 
Arizona. 
we accept the Indians’ 


New Mexico and 
When it was suggested that 
invitation to 
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HE Palmer Flan of Instruction 

in Fhotoplay Writing now in- 
troduces for the first time in the 
history of education by correspond- 
ence, a new method of discovering 
in men and women who may least 
suspect it, the presence of CRE- 
ATIVE IMAGINATION — that 
fundamental qualification which is 
the photoplaywright’s “key to suc- 
cess.” 

If you have it in you, you should 
develop it. 

If you lack it you should give up 
the idea of ever writing photoplays, 
for creative imagination is inborn 
and cannot be acquired. 

Our simple test comes to you in 
the form of a confidential question- 
naire prepared especially for us by 
Professor Malcom Shaw MacLean, 
former instructor in short story 
writing at Northwestern University 
and University of Minnesota, in 
collaboration with H. H. Van Loan, 
America’s most prolific photoplay 
writer, author of “The Virgin of 
Stamboul,” “The Great Redeemer,” 
etcetera. 

You simply send for it and try it 
in the privacy of your home and 
without expense. 

ee @ @ 
O those who answer it success- 
fully, will be offered an oppor- 
tunity to obtain competent training 
in photoplay authorship through the 
Department of Education of the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 

We will tell you frankly if you 
have or if you lack the essentials 
to success—for this institution serves 
the great producers who buy photo- 
plays, as well as those who wish to 
learn the art of writing them; and, 
therefore, we must seek only those 
who are fitted for real achievement 
in this field. 

We are now beginning a search 
of the nation through this New- 
Method Test. And this is your 
opportunity to try that test—to learn 
if you are fitted for this profitable 






Martha Lord, a 


organization. 


career for her. 


Will You- 


Make This Home Test | 


If We Send It Free? 


work. A new career awaits those 
who are so fitted and who will 
develop their inborn abilities by 
studying during spare time at home. 

Thousands of new stories for 
photoplays are needed for next year’s 
production and the present writers 
cannot possibly supply this large 
number of scenarios. 

Your chance, therefore, if you 
succeed, is generously ample and 
insures an ever waiting market for 
your plays. 

= * * * 

HEN your creative imagina- 

tion is determined, the Palmer 
Plan is available to you. It then 
teaches you the technique of photo- 
play construction. “Technique” is 
the form of writing which producers 
insist upon in the scenario before 
they will even read the play. 

The Palmer Plan is Frederick 
Palmer’s method of instruction—a 
method conceived and perfected by 
a man who, himself, wrote, sold and 
had produced fifty-two scenarios in 
one year. This course is of uni- 
versity calibre throughout and turns 
out fully equipped and finished 
writers. 

The Palmer Advisory Council— 
the men and women who direct the 
policies of this recognized institu- 
tion—consists of Ceci] B. DeMille, 
director general Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation; Thos. H. Ince, 
head of Ince Studios; Lois Weber, 
foremost woman director, and Rob 
Wagner, widely known writer and 
film expert. 

The Palmer Plan includes the 
largest photoplay sales bureau in 
the world, through which students 
sell and producers buy their plays. 

The Plan has already developed 
many new writers and is developing 
new ones constantly. G. Le Roi 
Clarke, a former minister, sold his 
first play for $3000 before he had 
completed the Palmer Plan, and he 
is but one Palmer student whose 


Neither could Martha Lord—at 
least so she thought until— 


“novice,” did not know that she 
could write a photoplay, but she desired to try, and 
so decided that she would. Six weeks later she sold her, 
first play, “Hold Your Husband,” to Selznick. 

Then came “A Gamble With Innocence,’ to the same 
Then, “The Inner Sight” to Ince. 
one brought a handsome check. But, more than that— 
those “undreamed of” successes began a brilliant new 


Can you do as well as she—will you, man or woman, 
make a simple test to try your fitness—free? 


screen. 


know it. The thing to do first is to 


4401 I. W. Hellman Bldg., 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 


Each 


name has been but lately placed 
upon the screen. 
6. o@ * # 


HESE are facts, and yet there 


are more to tell which we can 
disclose to you, however, only after 
vou have sent for and completed 
the Palmer “New-Method” Test. 
Succeed in this preliminary test, 
the most courageous test of this kind 
ever adopted by an_ educational 
institution, and we will send you 
t'vo intensely interesting books, 
“The Secret of Successful Photoplay 
Writing,” which describes’ the 
Palmer course in detail, and “Proof 


Positive,” containing the stories of 
successful students written by them- 
selves. 

Remember, the new Palmer Con- 
fidential Questionnaire is not a 
“literary” test. Clever “style” and 
polished diction are of secondary 
importance in the writing of accept- 
able photoplays. Hardly a word of 
what vou write appears upon the 


Many have ability who do not 


learn if you have creative imagina- 
tion. 

If you have you should learn to 
write scenarios. The Palmer test 
will tell. Since it costs you but two 
cents to find out, it is certainly 
worth while to send this coupon. 
Send it now. 


Palmer Photoplay Corp., 
Department of Education, 


Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me your New-Method 
Confidential Questionnaire, which I am 
to fill out and return to you for your 
perusal and subsequent advice to me 
without charge. If successful, I am to 
receive further information about the 
Palmer Plan without any obligation on j 
my part to enroll for the course. 


Name....... <nenttntennenaneninpeeainbinpestiehagmpaliaeneas 
(3-21) 
Address............ 
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dinner, many of the children objected 
because they had seen an Indian camp 
at a fair. But after some explanation 
the invitation was accepted. We spent 
two days at the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. Climate, soil, animals and 
vegetables of the states we passed 
through were discussed. We also spent 
two days at San Diego, California. 
After we reached Los Angeles other 
trips were made, to Death Valley, 





Santa Barbara, Long Beach and other 
noted places. 

This trip made language, geography 
and history lessons for a month for my 
first, second, third and fourth grades. 
The girls were beaten in the contest, so 
they served coffee and cookies to our 
guests and the boys. The writing of 
the invitations and making of envelopes 
made another language lesson. There 
was opportunity also to teach proper 


ways of serving and being served. 
Often we talked about the spirit in 
which the losers should take their de- 
feat in this, as well as in all other 
games. We helped them to congratu- 
late the winners frankly and to recog- 
nize their ¢o0od work. Many children, 
while they are winning, are high- 
spirited, bvt as soon as the score 
stands azainst them they claim that 
someone is unfair and they are not 







































































TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your School Room Neat Fall. with a 


Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 
Experience and a Nice Bank Account 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it. They 

say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broader 

in your relatianship to the parents, and more apprecia- 
tive of the limited opportunity of the average child in his de- 
sire for knowledge. Other teachers who closed their school year 
all tired out and looked forward to a summer spent fighting the 
high cost of living have enjoyed it and found it profitable. Why 
not you? 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, willing to learn, 
ambitious to make good, free to travel extensively, and have 
some normal school or college training, combined with teaching 
experience, we would like to tell you about this work of ours. 
It’s so different from school work that it offers complete rest 
and a profitable happy vacation. 

Ninety-eight teachers were selected from eight hundred ap- 
plicants last summer and added to our regular organization. 


Twelve of the ninety-six earned over $1,000.00 each during the 
vacation period and the rest averaged a few cents more than 
$55.00 per week. Twenty-eight of the ninety-six were selected 


for permanent positions last fall. Eleven resigned their 
schools and returned to the work before January 1st this year, 
and over forty have already made plans to be with us again _ 
summer, many of them making a year’s contract. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, eiublidees 
young woman, actually interested in hard work and willing to 
spend the whole vacation with us. Good health is very essen- 
tial! 
| Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. 
Give your age and any other information that will help make 
your application stand out from the mass. Remember that first 
preference will be given to those who can start earliest and 
work longest. 

We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with 
everything needed free of charge, take care of their railroad 
fare from their school location to their field of work and pay all 
railroad fare as they move from point to point throughout the 
summer. 

A regular weekly advance will be made to each teacher se- 
lected for the purpose of taking care of expenses while she is 
getting started and learning the business, and give every one 
the opportunity to earn at least $50.00 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning and ending work. Ad- 
dress, Dept. AR., S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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SPEND A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER 











REE AWhole 
FREE—one package of your favorite Unfortunately there are grocers that 
SKINNER’S Macaroni, Spaghetti or Egg do not handle quality merchandise, because 
Noodles. Tear off the coupon, take it to your the wholescle price is higher than on goods 


grocer, buy one package and he will give you made up of cheap raw material under un- 
another free. If he will not supply you write sanitary conditions. 


= anita cealmeuneammmmnee Demand SKINNER’S Macarani Prod- 


One package of SKINNER’S Macaroni ucts for your family’s sake. REFUSE TO 
Products sheald make a full meal for the avere USE MACARONI THAT COOKS UP 
age family. MUSHY AND DOES NOT HAVE A REAL 
FLAVOR, EVEN IF YOU HAVE TO 


If at any time you d do not find the CHANGE YOUR GROCER. 


superiority of SKINNER’S immediately 
noticeable return the empty package to your pat toe. of toe coraue Oot re te 4 
ppanerend he wis aes pour ssaney. buy you one package of SKINNER'S Mac- 

aroni Products if you buy 
Hundreds of appetizing dishes can be another. You get two 
prepared from SICINNER’S Macaroni Prod- packages for only 10 cents 
ucts. Write us for our 48-page book of reci- by presenting this Free 
pes, enclosing 4c in stamps to cover postage. 10-cent coupon. 
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Gore coupon, 8 by 


fcemed at 10 centtsin cash. 

Return coupon direct to — 
J oer, Manuiacya If you do nat 
s% have our fuil line stocked send us 

& name of your jobber. 

NOTICE TO PURCHASER 
WE GIVE _— — P Merger ere 
és ne Prod= if you purchase another at 

a? the pw He price 
SIGN THE FOLLOWING: 

I hereby certify that I have this day purchased one 
ISH package of SKINNER’S Mocsrent Products from my 
grocer and received one package free. 





































going to play. Such children were 
helped to recognize thei 
work even though 
against them. The result was that 
every girl teok her defeat gracefully. 

The child... were encouraged to be 
patient and helpful with the little ones 
who, im spite of their efforts, would 
sometimes take ten miles off their trip. 
And the very careless child had his les- 
son, too, having heaped upon him the 
righteous indignation of the other 
members of his_ traveling party.— 
ALMA VAUGHN, Colorado. 


To Add Interest to the Spelling Lesson 


Here are some hints and devices that 
I have collected from time to time on 
the subject of spelling. I send them 
hoping to aid some inexperienced teach- 
er in getting variety and interest in the 
spelling lesson. 

1. Line all the pupils in the back of 
the room. As each child spells his 
word correctly, he takes a step forward. 
The child reaching the front first is the 
winner, 

2. Give a list of next day’s words to 
write without any study. Then write 
the list again, the teacher spelling the 
words correctly. Compare the lists and 
study for next day. The pupil then 
knows the words on which to spend his 
time. 

3. When dictating words, to save time 
and strengthen the memory pronounce 
more than one word at a time. See 
how many they can keep in mind. 

4. For “Spell Downs” the entire room 
stands in line. 

(a) Give and spell the names of 
vegetables. 

(b) Give and spell the names of 
fruits. 

(c) Give and spell the names of 
animals. 

(d) Give and spell the names of 
cities. 

(e) Give and spell the names of 
articles made -f£ wood, iron, and 
so on. 

(f) The names of trees, rivers, 
countries, states, birds and fish. 

Continue until all but one are seated. 
A pupil takes his seat when he fails to 
give and spell a word or when he re- 
peats a word already given. Each 
pupil may give the next pupil a word 
to spell. 

5. Have a corner on the blackboard 
for misspelled words and write the 
hard letters with colored chalk. 

6. The most studious pupil gives the 
first letter of a word in the lesson. The 
one who guesses, pronounces and spells 
it correctly is entitled to give the first 
letter of another word. 

7. One pupil plays “Teacher” and 
gives each of the other children a word 
to spell. Then the others give the 
“Teacher” one, and as soon as he fails, 
the child who has not missed any words 
is “Teacher.” 

8. After the lesson is studied, have 
one or more of the pupils go to the 
board and write the words from mem- 
ory. Correct the spelling of the words 
at the time. 

9. “Baseball Spelling.” The best 
speller stands behind the other side as 
“catcher” for his side. The teacher 
“pitches” alternately. If the “batter” 
cannot spell the other word and the 
“catcher” back of him does, the word 
counts for his side. Every correctly 
spelled word counts as score for the 
side that spells it. 

10. Spelling booklets containing the 
lessons of a week or two weeks may be 
made and cut in the following forms: 
an autumn leaf, a squirrel, an ear of 
corn, a wigwam, a pumpkin, a Jack-o-’ 
Lantern, Brownie, turkey, star, bell, 
stocking, Christmas tree, plum pudding, 
Eskimo house, log cabin, kite, Easter 
egg, a rabbit and a rose. 

1. Rule as many horizontal lines 
one inch apart as you have pupils. 
Then rule twenty vertical lines (for 
each day in the school month). Cut 
colored papers into quarter-inch 
squares. For each perfect lesson give 
a colored square, for every five consec- 
utive perfect lessons a gold star. 
Mark the others in per cents. Those 
getting gold stars during the week may 
have their names on the Roll of Honor. 
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12. Put each child’s name on the 
blackboard. Draw and color the center 
of a sunflower after each. As each 
child give, a perfect lesson, color one 
petal. See who eompletes the flower 
first—JULIA GREEN, South Dakota. 


Improving the School Ground 

Many school yards need improving. 
and ours, for one, needed it badly. Two 
small canyons cut into the lower side 
and bushes lacking ornamental value 
grew along them. The community is 
small and the farmers are very busy; so 
we set to work ourselves. 

First, the older boys brought axes and 
chopped away the bushes, while the 
younger ones piled them to be burned. 
Then they brought their little express 
wagons and shovels and we began fill- 
ing in the low places in the yard. I 
suggested that we get dirt from a near- 
by slope outside the yard. This being 
near a mining district, I also dropped 
the hint that the older boys might be 
the miners and the others might haul 
the ore. They eagerly seized upon this 
idea, and a family of beavers building a 


| dam cou'd not have worked harder or 


more faithfully. They played “mining” 
for several weeks, and after severa! 
tons of earth had been deposited in the 
hollows and the yard made quite level, 
one of the boys was heard to say. 
“That’s a lot of dirt, but it wasn’t any 
work to put it there because we had so 
much fun.”—Mary ALICE COULTMAN, 
Arizona. 


Devices for Teaching Phonics 


THE TRAVELING GAME 

Draw two stations, eg. New York 
and Philadelphia, at opposite ends of 
the blackboard, with a track connecting 
them. Along the track draw small 
squares to represent stations and in 
each write a sound. Each child takes 
a small train or engine (cut one from 
cardboard) and moves it along the 
track sounding the “names” of stations. 
If he misses, let the other children tell 
the name of the station. “Jack’s train 
has stopped at station ‘d.’ ” Children 
who fail to travel all the way ma 
watch the others and afterward have 
a second chance. This device may also 
be used to teach phonograms. 

CLIMBING LADDERS 

Draw ladders on the blackboard, cne 
ladder for each child. Each ladder has 
as many rungs as the number of sounds 
the children know. Write sounds along 
top of board. Let each child give the 
sounds and write his name on the rung 
of the ladder corresponding tothe num- 
ber of sourds the child knows. The 
children will be interested to see how 
their ability to “climb” the ladders in- 


creases. 


ANIMAL GAME 

Several children hold animals (cut 
from cardboard) such as horse, pig, 
cow, etc. Other children hold initia} 
sounds of animal names. At a given 
signal children holding sounds run to 
match their sounds with the animals. 
Those who pair correctly may march 
around the room in two’s; the others sit 
down.—A. DALGHESH, Pennsylvania. 


Dramatization in Upper Grades 


A few days ago I heard someone re- 
mark that dramatization could be used 
only in the primary grades. This is 
quite a mistaken idea, and I would like 
to suggest its use in the sixth, seventh 
and even the eighth grades. 

I tell the children that those who are 
able to read the lesson well. may act the 
story before the class. They delight in 
doing this, and consequently practise 
reading the lesson beforehand. This 
dramatization produces good expression 
in the reading. Of course all lessons 
cannot be dramatized ard the teacher 
must use her ju ent in choosing a 
story for this kind of work.—J5ra 
WARNER, Louisiana. 


The Quiet Game 


My pupils greatly enjoy what we call 
the “Quiet Game.” No one is allowed 
to talk, not even the teacher, unless it 
is really necessary. All orders are 
written on the board and if a child 
really needs to ask a question he quiet- 





ly goes to the board and writes the 
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34 Miessner Pianos are now in use 
in the Schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 


enthusiasm! 


That is why, every day, some school system is 
adopting this one practical piano for school- 


room use. And more than that, 


have already found the Miessner the solution 


THE JACKSON PIANO CO., 124 Reed St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. | *= 
Miessner Pianos are also Distributed by the Miessner Jackson Co., 228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. Position ... 
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The End of Music Hours 
that ‘‘Loaf Along’”’ 


The more difficult the lesson, the more the teacher ap- 
preciates the Miessner. 
keys, attention becomes a certainty. 
struction comes into its own! 


As she takes her place at the 
And music in- 


No longer is the music hour a period which instructor 
and pupils alike wish were over. 
face every child 
power to build and hold interest—inspires pupils to 
learn and compels them to remember. 


With a Miessner you 
room. Personality—your 


Are you striving for the impossible—genuine efficiency 
in music instruction with an instrument which permits 
you to see only part of the class during the lesson? 
Then think of your greater teaching possibilities with 
this smaller piano. 


Che MIESSNER 


Piano accompaniment for every room 
is also possible when a Miessner is used. 
Two boys can easily move it from room 
to room; two men can carry it from 


schools which 
floor to floor. 


** The Little Piano With the Big Tone’’ 


The music hour seems all too short—the songs 
are filled with spirit when a Miessner is used. 
The children follow your lead—catch your 


of the music problem are re-ordering in quantities as 
high as 25 at a time. 
of this marvelous instrument! 


Forceful testimony on the merits 





No obligation. 
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Clip This Coupon and Mail Today 
THE JACKSON PIANO CO., 
124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, 
of your 10-Day Trial Offer, 
(NI3) 


10 Day Free Trial Offer 
Reduced Price to Schools 


Take advantage of our selling plan 

prove to yourself that what other schools 
have done, you can accomplish with a 
Miessner. You are not obligated in any 
way. At the end of ten days’ trial, in 
strument may be returned if you are not 
satisfied—and we will pay freight both 
ways. Mail the coupon today! Get the 
complete details of our plan whereby a 
Miessner, with all its advantages, will 
cost you even less than an ordinary 


upright. 

The beautiful tone of this piano will sur- 
prise you, too. Every note sounds full 
clear and resonant—rivaling the tone of 


the best grand pianos. 
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question and it is answered in like man- 
ner. The children like to play this 
game through the reading period. Not 
a word is spoken. A child’s name is 
written on the board and he begins the 
lesson. When he does not know a word 
he must be seated and another name 
is written, and so on. 

This game I find is a great help in 
teaching children to grasp written di- 
rections. It also helps the children to 
overcome the habit of asking needless 
questions.—E. FLEMING, Illinois. 


Punishments 


“Teacher, Brice and Earl are fight- 
ing,” sounded on my ear one afternoon 
recess. Tattling is bad, but fighting 
was one of the cardinal sins, and this 
was the first offense, so I went out, 
ordered the sinners to their seats and— 
thought. It would be easy to apply the 
rod and forbid another round, but was 
that the way to cure the trouble? I 
did nothing until school was dismissed, 
except to keep the youngsters in. Then 
I asked the cause of the scrap. Two 
repentant boys were ready to tell. “We 
weren’t mad. Russell put a chip on 
Brice’s shoulder and dared Earl io 
knock it off, and then we had to fight.” 
Well, after all, it wasn’t as bad as it 
might have been, but it must not be 
repeated, so, very calmly, though quak- 
ing as I sat, I said, “Now boys, I think 
you’d better fight it out. I interrupted 
you before you were through.” They 
demurred. I insisted. They gave each 
other a half-hearted blow or two. “Go 
on, that isn’t half enough,” and so, with 
tears, they fought back and forth until 
I called a halt. “Now boys, I think that 
will do. Shake hands and we'll forget all 
about this.” The fight was over. 
Teacher had fought the hardest without 
striking a blow. The conflict had left 
her weak and shaken—but she had won. 
It was the last fight at District Num- 
ber Two. Whenever possible, a punish- 
ment that is either the continuance or a 
logical consequence of an offense is the 
right one to administer. 

About once a year, a paper wad epi- 
demic struck my schools. It was al- 


ways brief. One day was the Alpha 
and the Omega. I noted the offenders, 
and kept them after the other children 
were dismissed. If they knew how 
many wads they were responsible for, 
each was required to make a number, 
possibly ten, for each one thrown in 
school hours; if they did not know, 
twenty-five or fifty were required. My, 
what a horrid, disgusting job it was 
then, with Teacher’s eye upon them! 
But the end was not yet! “Now throw 
them all about the room.” More hard 
luck! “Now go and pick up as many 
as you threw!” Another battle won, 
and won for keeps as far as that school 
was concerned!—Mrs. J. H. BuRcHARD, 
Oklahoma. 


Paper Saving 

I have a box in which I keep all 
scraps of manila paper resulting from 
he children’s cutting. Quite often 
pieces seem too small to keep but they 
have been put into the box and later 
have been found very useful in mak- 
ing jointed animals, small circles, 
wheels for carts, colored charts and 
various other things. Every time we 
used these papers, I told the children 
we were using the scraps which they 
had saved, and were making things we 
could not have made had we all not 
saved the paper.—L. L. A., Michigan. 


An Aid in Teaching Poems 

First we read and talked over a poem 
very thoroughly, and when we under- 
stood and comprehended it in its en- 
tirety, we committed it to memory. 
Then we made booklets to illustrate it. 
The children were told they might il- 
lustrate any part of the poem that they 
wished. These illustrations were orig- 
inal with every child. Some were in 
pencil, some in colors, and some were 
free-hand paper cuttings. 

The illustrations were mounted, and 
when our poems were memorized, we 
made an appropriate cover and fastened 
them all together and the attractive 
little booklet thus formed held a record 
of the poems we had learned.—BELLE 





Mritcr, New York. 
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-tomary pressing and stretching. 


FASHIONED HOSE 


COMFORT —because there are no seams, not even across. the 
ElT—because the correct shape is “knit-in” without the cus- 
WEAR—because reinforced where necessary and because the 


stockings fit smoothly without the strain of hard pulling. / Y 
SOLD AT LEADING STORES y 
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Vitalized Agriculture in One 
Oklahoma County 
By Victoria Lyles, County Superinten- 
dent, Wagoner County, Okla. 


Graded Language 
HN Moen comiys see || ANd Composition 


State Superintendent R. H. Wil- == OOK I 

a B 
son’s plan to change the old order by : 

; . % For Third Grade 
introducing in the rural schools of peer ae een 
Oklahoma the work in “Vitalized in Banwiade 
Agriculture,” they determined to in- 

: 4 BOOK II 
vestigate the matter, because it was Sealed 
evident that a change to a better plan For Fourth Grade 
was sorely needed. v BOOK III 

The word “vitalized” challenged For Fifth Grade 
the attention of Wagoner County’s OK IV 

: : a BO 
teachers because it was plain even S Fes Biathi Grade 
to the most optimistic that “vitaliz- 
ing” was exactly what Wagoner Coun- BOOK V 
ty’s schools needed. As a result, the For Seventh Grade 
county superintendent attended the BOOK VI 
siiticibane tent in dels aan ete 
endents n 

ma City and tried to get from Profes- 12 CENTS PER COPY 
sor Holden and Mr. Wilson a compre- HE entire six volumes of our new 
hensive idea of the whole rotated plan series of Language and Composi- 
to carry back to Wagoner County tion books are now in print. These 
teachers. Later, county superinten- books present a new claim upon the 
dent and teachers attended a week’s child’s interest and fill a need that has 
short course. After returning, they long existed in the teaching of these 
met and discussed plans for introduc- very important subjects. 
ing and financing the new system. “Graded Language and Composi- 
They decided to proceed on the as- tion” is the title given to this series. 
sumption that the communities in Thereis a separate volume for each grade, 
which the work was to be introduced yo eon oh soanarial as a pupil — 

y 7 ; and can master during the year specified. 
were desirous of securing the best These books have been prepared by capa- 
educational advantages for their chil- ble and experienced teachers and are based 
dren. Early in the school year they soon the ~~ and best methods in the 

4 : eaching of Language. 
held community meetings, gave talks, They are intended for the use of the pupils 
exhibited actual rope and carpentry and explanations are givenin language eas- 
work which they themselves had done ~~ seers. ai 
j j he books, as wi e seen, are inexpensive 
in the short Course, “3 — to take but they have been prepared with the same 
great pains to explain W at was care as have the more costly books and they 
meant by Vitalized Agriculture. present an amount of material that is sur- 
These efforts proved successful. hdr, Sater one considers the number of 
° 5 » topics treated. 

In no instance in Wagoner County - 
did school boards finance the plan. Some cf the Features 
The teachers did not ask them to do 1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 
so. The financial estimate for the 2. Dramatization. 
year had already been drawn up and 3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
ean |{|no fund was available. In one school | |} help in Composition. “an 
pupils gave a “hen party,” each child wt Story Method in teaching the “Helping 

> ords. 
donating a hen to be sold, the proceeds 5, P lation Delt 
to be used in securing supplies. Funds Reimers sign 
taed also b Pat oS 6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

were raise also by giving pie supper 7. Standard poems and prose selections 
entertainments. with suggestions for teaching and study. 

Meetings of the teachers have been 8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 
held monthly in Vitalized Schools. 9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
These schools have been transformed. Street developed through oral and written 


sas Composition Work. 
Former conditions : 10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
Dark interiors. 


simply presented. 
Insanitary out-houses. 11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
Public drinking cups. quently misused and misunderstood. 
Unkempt school grounds. 12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
Dirty and carved-up desks. interesting, practical and natural. 
No playground apparatus. ’ 


Poor ventilation. Appealing to the Child’s 


Floors not oiled. Interest 
No trees or flowers Language as a study may never be made 


“5 ° — > easy for children but it can be made interest- 
Equipment : seemingly indicating ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
that pupils had been decapitat- 4 = leat 
j n this series of books the constructive 
ed and that their heads alone work is actually appealing to children and 
were left to be educated—noth- ithas a close application to their daily life. 
ing provided to educate or train “Graded L andC * with 
the hand or the body. 
Present conditions: 


its abundance of interesting and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
Interiors refinished in light col- 
ors. 


well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 
Clean out-houses. 
Drinking fountains 
and separate cups. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 
Playground apparatus 


Inexpensive 
ive use of the a comprising the “Grad- 
school). r 
Oiled floors. 


and Comp ion”’ Series is 
Crisp sash curtains. 





Why 
Pound 
Away on 
Definitions 
and 
Memory 
Work? 


T T 
Graded Language 
and Composition 


HAMMOND 











THIRD GRADE > 
































© K. V. Co. 
Hulling Rice for Breakfast, Luzon, P. I, 


Pupils can see the real thing through KEYSTONE SYSTEM FOR 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 


Stereographs and lantern slides, systematized to fit the daily lessons. 


A Teachers’ Guide, cross-referenced and fully indexed, to co-ordin- 
ate the picture material with the text book. 


Leading geographies paralleled. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. (INC.) 


Originators of Applied Visual Instruction 
Dept. N, MEADVILLE, PA. 


A free bureau of colored Lecture Slides. 












































This Up To The Minute 


sea) PHONOGRAPE 
FOR YOUR 


ae SCHOOL ROOM 
DON’T MISS THIS MOST REMARKABLE OFFER 


Bring into your own schoolroom for yourself and pupils to enjoy the Beis greatest bands, orchestras, 
CTIV é A>; 


se 








vocalists, Make your schooJroom more FASCINATING—more ATTR: VE—more ENJOYABLI 
With the hundreds of special records made by the Columbia and Victor people for schoolroom work 
the PHONOGRAPH has become as necessary in the schoolroom as the blackboard. 
PL AYS ALL RECORDS-—V««: Columbia, Edison, Pathe, and others. Its clear re- 
‘ _ production of voice and note makes it especially desirable for 
the schoolroom, Measures 12 in.x12in.x5% in. Has Sin. turn table. Plays all sizes of records. 
Strong motor that winds easily. Beautifully mahogany finished. 
GIVES ENTIRE SATISFACTIO The Sacred Heart School, So. Oshkosh, Wis., se- 
a cured one phonograph, were so well pleased they 
have secured two more. Klemye Hughes, Carter, Okla., “‘More than pleased with phonograph.” Sister 
Mary Urban, St. James, Mich., “‘Your phonograph has proven so satisfactory in the hands of Sister M. 
Veritas I have decided to accept your offer.” Esther Brose, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., “The pupils and myself 
are still enjoying the phonograph and now wonder how we could get along without it.” 


(or coolers) 


(made by 





equally as advantageous either in free text- 
bock schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each ctrild in each grade will obtain a fresh 


HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to introduce and advertise the Famous Christy Products in your vicinity, immediately on re- 
ceipt of the coupon attached to this advertisement properly filled out we will send all charges prepaid 100 
packages of Melo to be disposed of at_10c each—30 tubes Iron Rust & Stain Remover to be disposed of 
at 25c each—-30 packages Christy Wonder Wash Wafers to be disposed of at 25c each. Distribute 

oods among your pupils and when all sold return the $25.00 collected and we will ship you phonograph 


'REE as described and pictured above. 


EASY TO DISPOSE OF ¥3,.2"i 


size oe pow school or room you will have no trou- 
ble in disposing of these goods quickly. The Melo 
is a pure food product that makes in a jiffy the 
finest desserts, puddings, pie filler, or can_be used 
in ice cream. ‘The Iron Rust & Stain Remover 
takes out “‘before your very eyes’’ Iron Rust, Fruit, 
Medicine, Grass, Mildew and other stains. Bleaches 
Clothes, Cleans Straw and Panama Hats, Marble, 
puatnary, etc. Christy Wonder Wash Wafers help 

e housekeeper get her washing done in 15 min- 
utes without rubbing or injury to the hands or 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY | 
Arthur N. Christy & Co., 
Newark, N. Y. State (Mar. 1921) 


Please send us at once the goods mentioned 
above, which we agree to sell per your offer, re- 





mitting Wak as soon as goods are disposed of 
and YOU are to send Phonograph as advertised. 


Good ventilation (provided by in- 
troducing jacketed stoves and 
by lowering all windows and 
shades an inch or two from top 
and keeping them that way.) 

General repair work attended to. 

Equipment that recognizes the im- 
portance of trained hands and 
bodies—attractive display in 
each Vitalized School, consisting 
of a considerable output of car- 
pentry, cement, and miscellane- 
ous work, 

The monthly meetings held have 


new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead o! 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 


Price, postpaid, Twelve Cents per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


been of some social importance. Moth- 
ers and fathers have attended, also in 
some instances the pupils; _ refresh- 
ments have been served; sehool board 
er have attended and given 
talks. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 


fmest clothes, All articles guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. 

We do not ask one cent in advance, or do we es- 
tablish any time limit on sale, granting from 30 to 
60 days to complete sale if necessary, Also with 
shipment we include a Fine Present for Teacher. 

| Don’t waitor delay. This is a special Advertisiig Offer. 
| It may never appear again so Mail Coupon To-Day. 











Ship Phonograph to 





| Arthur N. Christy & Co. ,Newark... 





Teacher’s Name and Address 
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Kodak pictures have been taken of 
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UAT TESTS EN 


' Baker’s Cocoa 


* is especially good in the even- 
ing a short time before re- 
tiring. Its flavor is delicious, 
its aroma most attractive, and 
_ it is conducive to restful sleep 
_ without being in any sense 
of the word, a_ narcotic. 
Absolutely pure and whole- 
_ some. 











Booklet of Choice 
Recipes sent free 


| Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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aug diwue mutter of 0 cis, Will biaug you 
the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. The 
a Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 


— at the Nation’s center, for all the 
Nation; an independent home paper 


be | prints all the news of the world 
a ime and tells Fg! truth; now in its 28th 
year. This paper fills the bill with- 
ut emptying the 
Will bring t ¥ Washington has become 


Ae gt aun costs 
pod ven ys keep 
ou posted on = is 











If] the World’s Capitaland 
going on the 


reading the Pathfinder is 
— by the 
From the jor: = a 








like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 

mold the world’s destiny. 

we or money, this is your means. 

you want a paper in your home 
Ons: which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing, er the Pathfinder is 
yours. If you w would appreciate a pa- 


per whieh puts everything clearly, 
sconely, briefly—here it is. Send 
to sh 4 _ ot gt might I like such 


2 and “ —_ finder on 
ge ah Goes not repay us, 
ad 


weeks Oe 
we are ay Address: 


My new friends. 


THE PATHFINDER, 1028 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
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Guaranteed 
makes, fully inspec- 


standard 
ted, strong] rebuilt. a XU down, 
dusyour address 


and we will mail you ry once details of the 


Most Startling Offer 


in typewriter \ values. Don’t miss this gen- 
uine opportun’ ity to a your machine at 


5 oo 
a price you'll gladly ae a 
International Typewriter Exchange 


Dept. 20, 177 North State Street, Jhicago DO! 1 7 v 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, BLD.,Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
1. 00 yt young wife should know 
P What every parent should know 


Mailed i in ieee ne eae Fs pages—many Sates 
AMERICAN PUB. B. CO., 91 Winston Eldg., Philadelphia 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ARY’S REVENGE 


Emma Tolman East 


those present, also pictures of the 
school’s output of work done under 
the new plan. A cash prize for the 
best exhibit at the county fair is of- 
fered, and a continuous exhibit is kept 
in the office of the county superin- 
tendent. The public in general in 
Wagoner County respects vitalized 
work. They know it is held in esteem 
by educational authorities because: 

Teachers doing this work success- 
fully were guaranteed by the 
State Department a raise in sal- 
ary for the following year. 

Successful vitalized teachers to 
have certificates renewed without 
examination. 

Vitalized pupils doing good work 
exempted from eighth grade ex- 
aminations in: Composition, writ- 
ing, agriculture, and domestic 
science. 

State Superintendent R. H. Wil- 
son advised plenty of publicity for 
school work. Acting on his advice, a 
column of school news has been print- 


| ed each week in the county paper. The 


entire reading public in Wagoner 
County has a fair idea of what Vital- 


|ized Agriculture is and, further, they 


know that schools in which this work 
has been well done are the better 
schools. 

Newspaper paragraph, Wagoner 
County Democrat, February 26, 1920: 

“Miss Corbin’s class in Vitalized 
Agriculture made palousers last week. 
A palouser is a home-made lamp that 
cannot be extinguished by wind or 
draughts and is mighty handy to have 
in a car at night, especially in time of 
car trouble. Also handy to have about 
the house. The classes in Vitalized 
Agriculture will make a large supply 
of these lamps to sell at next year’s 
county fair. When you see them you 
will want one.” 

Wagoner County teachers do not do 
any futile worrying. Of course they 
have had some _ discouragements. 
Their morale has been considerably 
heightened by visits from rural super- 
visors and by letters of advice and 
suggestion from the International 
Harvester Company. They have not 
adopted any particular mottoes for 
their work, but the atmosphere creat- 
ed in their schools can be described by 
a poem recited at our last meeting 
of pupils, teachers, patrons and school 
board—a meeting attended also by the 
county agent and the home demonstra- 
tion agent. 


“Pep” 


Vigor, vitality, vim and punch— 
That’s pep! 


The courage to act on a_ sudden 
hunch— 

That’s pep! 

br —" to tackle the hardest 

with” Feet that climb, and hands 


that cling, 

And a heart that never forgets to 
sing— 

That’s pep! 


Sand and grit in a concrete base— 

That’s pep! 

Friendly smile on an honest face 

That’s pep! 

The spirit that helps when another’s 
down, 

That knows how to 
blackest frown 

That loves its neighbor and loves its 
town— 

That’s pep! 


scatter the 


To say “I will”’—for you know you 
can— 

That’s pep! 

To look for the best in every man— 

That’s pep! 

To meet each thundering knock-out 
blow, 

And come back and laugh, because 
you know 

You'll get the best of the whole darn 
show— 

That’s pep! 

(Given to Wagoner County Teachers 
by Mr. Smith). 





Without the ideal, the inexhaustible 
source of all progress, what would man 
be?—Mme. de Girardin. 





The vacation crowd that sunned itself on the 
broad porches in the morning, that danced in the 
dining room in the evening and golfed and ten- 
nised and rode and hiked all over the place in the 
intervening hours, seemed utterly unconscious of 
the presence of Mary Pearson. 

And so, one morning, as the maddening shouts 
rose from the tennis courts and as she glimpsed 
gaily-sweatered figures far out on the links, a 
little lump had risen in her throat. But it was 
when Jack Nelson had swept round the corner in 
his big car and gathered up the girls still on the 
porch—without apparently seeing her—that the 
lump threatened to become a physical calamity 
and she had climbed the stairs to her room with 
lead in her heels and in her heart. 

Possibly she slept, for she failed to notice the 
speeding hours or the sounds of life about her. 
But suddenly she was aroused by her own name, 
spoken on the other side of the thin partition that 
separated her room from that of young Nelson's 
mother. 


“My dear Mrs. Nelson,” the voice was saying, 
“you can hardly be surprised that she is left out— 
her clothes are a fright!” 

“She does not dress well,’’ it was Mrs. Nelson's 
gentle voice, “but her brains ought to count with 
this crowd. She is a High School teacher, young 
as she is, and I'm afraid we don't pay our teach- 
ers enough to dress well on.” 

“You bet we don't,’ Jack Nelson's deep bass 
voice fairly boomed through the thin wall next. 
“And I'll bet she works nights for the sake of 
her classes and takes a post-graduate, super- 
University, higher-intelligence course of some 
sort to improve those same brains! But I'll tell 
the world that its schoolma’ams would have a lot 
more influence over the half-baked animals in 
their charge if they paid less attention to Latin 
and more to looks.” 


“Roy !’’ his mother expostulated. ‘You are in- 
corrigible and you don’t mean half you say. 
Haven't you found Miss Pearson more intelligent 
than most girls?” 

“Mother, I am here for a good time and when I 
walk or ride or dance with a gir! I don't want to 
feel like apologizing for her clothes to everyone I 
meet. There are plenty of girls here who dress 
well and talk plenty high-brow for my vacation, 
so why should I bother with the other sort? Re- 
member,’’ he added as he walked toward the door, 
“that the art of wearing clothes is born in some 
women and acquired by others but our dowdy 
friend doesn’t seem to belong to either class.” 
And the door slammed behind him as he went 
whistling down the hall. 

“The art of wearing clothes is acquired by some 
women,” he had said and suddenly this remark 
took on a vital meaning to Mary. 


Thereafter Miss Pearson did several inexpli- 
cable things—she consulted a teacher’s magazine, 
a time-table and her watch. With the aid of the 
calendar and her bank book she made rapid cal- 
culations, announced, “‘there will be time,”’ threw 
the offending wardrobe into a mid-Victorian 
trunk, paid her bill while the rest of the world 
lunched, caught the one o'clock train and was 
gone, “unhonored and unsung” she told herself 
bitterly. 


**e* ee ee ee 


To Mary Pearson the year following her un- 
pleasant vacation experience was the shortest 
and the happiest she had ever known. Being a 
young person of sense she went to work to cap- 
italize the lesson and to correct her deficiencies. 
The results had been far beyond her expectations, 
but, even so, it was not without some misgivings 
that, in late June, she turned her steps once more 
toward the little hotel of the hills. 


A dance was announced for her first evening so 
it was a gaily dressed party of young people 
that lounged about the lobby and porch while 
they waited for the opening of the dining room, 
but there was not one who did not feel a little 
thrill of admiration as Mary Pearson tripped 
down the stairs in a soft, diaphanous creation 
that suited her so perfectly it almost seemed a 
part of her. 

Later at the dance she spent little time on the 
“side lines’’ for she was no longer a wall-flower. 
She was no better dancer than she had been a 
year before but she was infinitely better to look 
at! Then too, the knowledge that she was well 
and tastefully dressed gave her poise and vi- 
vacity. 

The next morning the many invitations to join 
the athletics were suddenly vetoed by Jack Nel- 
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son's deep voice. “Run along, children,” he 
boomed. “She's promised to go to Echo Lake 
with me this morning. I want to see how the 
new roadster will act on Four-Mile Hill.’ 

And her first day was but a forerunner of many 
delightful ones, days so full of recreation and fun 
that sometimes she had to call a halt lest she need 
another vacation to recover from that one 

Said Mrs. Nelson one day, ‘Mary 
dered all summer at the change in you 
you were such a quiet little mouse and this year 


I've won- 
Last year 


you are absolutely the life of the place. What 
has made the difference ?” 

“Why a year is a long while," Mary said de- 
murely, ‘“‘and in that time I have learned the swell 
dresser's rule o' three—fit, lines, colors. I'm a 
teacher, you know, and I decided the best way to 
exert an influence over the half-baked animals of 
the pin-feather period was to master the lan- 


guage they liked best, that of nifty clothes, so—”’ 


But Mrs. Nelson, her face scarlet, interruptec 








her. “Mary!” she cried, “You poor child Did 
you hear that awful discussion of you? What 
must you have thought of us?’ 

Mary put her arms around the humiliated wo- 
man beside her. ‘‘Dear Mrs. Nelson,”’ she said 
what I thought for a little while does not matte: 
for I very soon knew that you were absoli 
right. Really it is the best thing that ever hap 
pened to me for I know now that I had been de- 
veloping unevenly, leaving one side—and a very 


important side, too—utterly uneducated. 
small town I found 


and I 


When I began teaching in a 
my salary did not permit much buying 


knew nothing of sewing or planning a wardrobe. 
Then, the very day I overheard, I saw an adver- 
tisement in a teacher's magazine of the Franklin 


Institute course in Dress and Costume Designing 


and Making, and it fitted my case so exactly that 
I went home determined to take it up. 
I know now that nothing is more important 


than a knowledge that helps you dress well and 
economically. Neither respect a 
frump, but teachers have so little time and money 
that they sin against good taste oftener than they 


boys or girls 


realize. 

She paused a moment for breath, then went 
“T had always thought I had no ‘clothes sense 
but I know now that I was simply ignorant. The 
lessons on Dress Designing opened up a new 
world to me for it is perfectly fascinating 


learn, what is becoming and why; and 
why certain colors and fabrics must be sought by 
one and shunned by another. It is real art and 
remunerative too, for in my spare 
Spring I designed all the gowns for 
party beside doing 
others and it all 
to my salary. Next year ] am going to urge a 
my girls to take up the Franklin Institu 
“Next year?” queried Mrs. 
you are not going to teach next year! Why, Jack 


to you, 


time this 
a weddir 

quite a lot of such work fo 
added ral hundred dollar 


te Course 


Nelson. “Surely 


told me—”’ but she paused at sight of thc girl's 
blushing face. 

“No,” said Mary, “I've promised Jack I would 
not teach but I'm going to help the girls anyway 


and maybe I-can do it better in my home than ir 


the schoolroom !” 


“Mrs. Nelson,” said Mary, “you ought to write 
to Franklin Institute, for sample lessons from 
this wonderful course. These sample lessons will 
be sent to you absolutely without cost and if after 
getting them, you decide not to go further you 


will be under no obligation whatever.” 

Of course, Mary was right, not only Mrs. Nel- 
son, but every woman or girl who reads this nar- 
rative should write for these free sample lessons. 
Hundreds of women are taking up this course 
and you, dear reader, ought to have the free 
sample lessons to show you what the course is like. 
Just write your name and address on the coupon 
below, clip it out and put it in an envelope 





addressed 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. H-860, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me free sample lessons of your 
course in Dress and Costume Designing and Mak- 
ing, and tell me how I can easily take up this 
fascinating subject at my own home by mail 
during spare moments. 
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“EMPIRE” MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 









Progressive Educators 


THE UP-TO-DATE 


School 


Seating 
Equipment 


FOR—— 





Write us for booklet and name of our nearest representative 





EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 






























Easy Payments 


You don’t even have toscrimp and save 

to pay cash. Instead, you pay only a 

little each month in amounts so conven- 

iently small that you willhardly notice them, 

while all the time you are paying, you will be 

qpveving the use of and the profits from 
machine 


10 days’ 4s trial so thet you can see “— 

purself how new itis and how wellit writes, 

ou must be satisfied or else the entire trans- 
action will not cost you a single penny. 





Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


ES, only $3 brings you thisgenuine Typorium Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only small 
monthly payments while you are using it makes it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years, 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling—new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 
new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with _ ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 
learn to operate the Underwood in one day 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM / Street or 
2473 Shipman Building, gwenswosd aves. CHICAGO ¢ ~" 


Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers, 








In addition, we furnish FREE, 












Bargain Offer Attia CUA 
Coupon pcee~ AMR 


Don’t delay! Get this won- 4 TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
derful easy payment bargain 

offer now, so you can send / = an heets "Chicags 
for and be sure of getting v] ny wa return jal Eaay ie sana 
your Underwood at a big Offer No. of a standard Mears ible ¢ Reh: ¢ 
saving and on our easy okeewact his is not an order and does not 
terms, obligate me to 


Act MOW—10dAY 7 Name ..ccccccccccccscsscecscsesessesececee. 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


THE MAN WHO STICKS 

The man who sticks has this lesson 
learned: 

Success doesn’t come by chance—it’s 
earned 

By - pounding away; 
knocks 

Will make stepping stones of the stum- 
bling blocks. 


for good hard 


He knows in his heart that he cannot 
fail; 

That no ill-fortune can make him quail 

While his will is strong and his cour- 
age high, 

For he’s always good for another try. 


He doesn’t expect by a single stride 
To jump to the front; he is satisfied 
To do ev’ry day his level best, 

And let the future take care of the rest. 


He doesn’t believe he’s held.down by the 


boss— 

It’s work, and not favor, that “gets 
across.” 

So his motto is this: “What another 
man 

Has been able to handle, I surely can.” 


For the man who sticks has the sense 


to see 
He can make himself what he wants to 


be, 

If he'll off with his coat and pitch right 
in— 

Why, the man who sticks can’t help but 


win! 
Charles R. Barrett. 
RULES FOR SUCCESS 


First, you must remember that it 
takes time to accomplish anything that 
is worth while. The man who endures 
to the end is the man who wins. Why 
did the Allies whip Germany? Do you 
remember that message of Joffre, in 
which he said that the Germans were 
getting into Paris? Do you recall that 
despairing utterance of Haig when he 
said that they simply couldn’t hold out 
any longer? Have you ever sent such 
a message back of your lines? Sure 
you have. 

The first rule then, is patience. 

The next rule is never to think of 
what is going to happen. Lincoln said 
he got through with the Civil War by 
taking only one thing at a time—as it 
came up. It takes practice to do this. 
And practice takes time, and time 
means patience. 

The third rule is, perhaps, the most 
important. Always face the condition 
as it presses upon you and face the de- 
tails of it one by one, as they strike up- 
on your consciousness. Don’t think 
about them, don’t dwell upon them. 
Just face them. Make no effort to 
overcome them. 

It is you that must change, and not 
they. And face them mentally. Look 
at them, steadily and mentally. Don’t 
move forward. Be passive. But hold 
on. You will be astonished at the 
power that will gradually come to you. 

If you are afraid of a thing, always 
look at it mentally. It will begin to re- 
cede of its own accord. That is because 
it isn’t real. You are the only reality, 
and nothing can touch you if you look 
at it calmly and steadily.—Thomas L. 
Masson. 

NUGGETS 


Thou must be true thyself 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 

Thy soul must overflow 

If another’s soul wouldst reach; 

It needs the overfiow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 
Horatius Bonar. 


Does it seem an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak? 
The face you wear, the thought you 
bring, 
A heart may heal or break. 
Whittier. 


Art little? Do thy little well 
And for thy comfort know 
Great men can do their greatest work 
No better than just so. 
Goethe. 
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‘How I 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 








» bbe 


per 
Copy 


per 
Copy 
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ERE is a book that will delight and 
interest you from the very moment 
that you. open it. Even a casual 

examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its sma!! 
price, for it is literally, packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. . It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
‘inspiration to you in your daily work. 

For’twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schoo!s 
have sent to Norma! 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
toe promote  schoo!- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 





_ How many times nave 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 


might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not' felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 


exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
‘Teachers’ Help-Onc- 
Another Club,” and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine. 


in overcoming them? 
Our real object in the 
publication of “How 
Did It”’ is to make it pos- 
sible for you to do this, 


“How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful of all the 
material that has ap- 
peared in this depart- 
ment, 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how shedid some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the “‘Help-One-Another Club’ of Norma! 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers yt find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater bce A of 
materialthan ever 
before was con- 
tained in a volume 














The contents of “How | 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with thenumber of topics 
treated in each, “<e 

UMBER 0)! 
TOPICS TREAT! D 
School Management... 60 


ofitssizeand price, Arithmetic ...............55 39 
The helps and de- Language...... 

vicesin “Spelling”’ Geography cece 

alone — forty-eight Spelling ........ 

of them — are well History .......... 

worth the price of Writing... 


the book. Reading -... nbebxee 

“How I Did It’ ygiene.- i. 

ine § Decoration ‘and “Art... 30 
contains 320 pages enusn Seale end 





printed in clear, Z ‘ 
ulture.............. 35 

readshle type on 8 pce Waeoes eonseaes 10 

goodgradeofpaper. | Manual ‘Trainin seeeee 8 

Itis bound in limp | Music... ef 

cloth covers and is Cates. ean 

as well made in | Seat Work 





every respect as 
books sold at much 
higher prices. 


“‘How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. nd 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money bz ack at 
once, Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 





Schoolroom Holidays... 64 
Miscellaneous .......------- 47 











Order from Nearest Point. 
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Teachers’ Efforts Are 
Better Rewarded 


Every teacher’s effort is better rewarded if child- 
ren have the active minds that are nurtured by 
healthy bodies. The necessity of play and physi- 
cal development in education has long been estab- 
lished; the necessity of proper, scientifically built 
playground equipment follows as a matter of 
course. 


As theinstallation and direction of playgrounds 
often rests on the teacher's initiative, a proper 
knowledge of playground equipment and play- 
ground planning is of decided advantage. 


Get Catalog “L” 


This catalog is really a text-book on playground 
equipment and playground planning. Regardless 
of the limit of your appropriation or whether you 
plan a new installation or extension, you will find 
in catalog “L” any number of suggestions that will 
make your selection and recommendations easier. 


Medart Engineering Service 


When you send for catalog “L” please give us a 
brief outline of your problems and get, without 
cost or obligation of any nature, the benefit of our 
fifty years experience in the building of gymnasi- 
um and playground equipment ofthe highest class. 
We are particularly fitted to recommend plans 
for playground installations and extend to all 
teachers an invitation to avail themselves of our 
services. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. - St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 





Instant BunionRelief 
Prove ItAt My Expense 


Don’t send me onecént—just let me 
yoy it to you as I have done for over 





others in the last six months.+ I 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, or shields or pads you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 

not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that § am go- 
Ing to send it to you absolu 
FREE. It is: wonderful y-t simple 
home remedy which relieves you al- 
most instantly of the pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the 
f ugly deformity dissappecrs—all this 
while you are wearing tighter shoes 
4 thanever. Just send your name and ad- 
f/ dress and Fi loot will be sent you 

“Ss” promptly in plain sealed envelope, Writenow 

Foot Remedy Co., 2207 Millard Ave., Dept. 19, Chicago 
















VirGcIN WooL YARN 
FOR HAND KNITTING 

5 50 A LB New ciub rates for lots 
of 10 Ibs. (40 skeins) or 

. ' more to single address. 
FREE DELIVERY IN U. S. on CASH SALES | 
Regularly 50c a skein, 4 skeins (1 1b.) $2.00 | 
SEND AT ONCE FOR FREE SAMPLES. | 
HOME WOOLEN MILLS 


236 Main St. ATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN | 





\NDUATES HEAT 














BE WELL Se 
YOUNG a) 
STRONG’ x i = Free 


beens University discovery refreshes, rejuvenates: 
fes impinged, irritated nerves; corrects contracted 
muscles, spine, ligaments; relieves congestion, improves 
circulation and body drainage. Increases body’s length. 
den recommend it. No electricity, no discomfort; 

ightfully restful. Write now for interesting details, 


PANDICULATOR CO., 1572 Prospect Bldg.. Cleveland. O. 
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The “Teaching Counselor” 
(Continued from page 38) 


chance I get to develop so many 
crafts. Why, I even have a lit- 
tle garden down back to try out some 
of the ideas in school gardening. Come 
over here and I’ll-show you the study 
I’m making in textiles. 

The new teacher had already noticed 
the spinning wheel, but had supposed 
it was for purposes of decoration. 
Now she found that it was for real use, 
and wenderingly watched Miriam put 
it through its paces. 

“And I’m going to learn to weave,” 
boasted the latter. “I know someone 
who is going to teach me. You don’t 
know how much cloth means to me 
since I’ve traced it from the cotton 
field or the sheep’s back. Last year I 
had some silkworms, and supplied each 
of the teachers who so requested with a 
small collection. Oh, it is delightful 
to have so many interesting things, and 
to get others’interested in them.” 

Several people had now come in. 
One was to get a Halloween program, 
ordered the week before. This was 
special work, and she paid Miss Berry 
fifty cents for the arrangement and ad- 
vice. Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
Washington’s Birthday and Memorial 
Day helps were included in the year’s 
membership, it seemed. 

It was a busy evening. Ellice discov- 





ered something new at every turn, and | 
when at nine o’clock she walked home, | 
accompanied by Miriam, she announced | 


her intention of spending every spare 
moment in the Counselor’s office. 


Helping Pupils Choose a 
Vocation 
(Continued from page 18) 


The group will go forward and pre- 
pare for the vocation and practise it. 
In due time they can be graded with 
respect to the success each has attained, 
and this gradation will be compared 
with the prediction which was made 
when the subjects were beginning their 
preparation for the vocation. If the 
prediction has come true in, say, eighty- 
five per cent of the cases, then we have 
an accurate method of determining the 
capabilities of groups of individuals for 
successful practice of that vocation. 
This is the only way that we can 
make vocational guidance accurate and 
definite. We already have such tests 
for telegraphy, aviation, typewriting, 
and hand composition in printing. A 
great deal of experimental work is be 
ing done upon tests for many other vo- 
cations, even for the professions. It is 
not going too far to say that we are 
on the eve of a new era in vocational! 
guidance. A teacher should not much 
longer have to rely upon general im- 
pressions in advising a pupil whether 
he should take up this or that vocation. 


‘The Playground 
(Continued from page 20) 


applies most forcibly to the rural 
teacher, lies in the play period. Her 
interest in the things closest to the 
children’s hearts determines whether 
she is to occupy the inner or the outer 
circle of the child’s life—whether she 
is to be just the teacher, or the leader. 
Let her enter into this golden herit- 
age by acquainting herself with the 
technique of play activities. If she 
can touch these unfathomed reser- 
voirs of interest her problems of dis- 
cipline will disappear, and the ques- 


tion, “‘Where does my school stand in | 
training for citizenship?” will be an- | 


swered. 

The present discussion has been 
written entirely from the standpoint 
of social values. The place of play in 
physical education, the value of play 
to the city boy, the value of posture 
training to the country boy, the corre- 
lation of play and physical education 
with music, English, arithmetic, and 
other subjects of the curriculum, have 
not been touched upon; neither has 
the technique of play for the various 
ages, nor the arrangement of standard 
playgrounds for city or country—all 
of which are topics of vital interest 
to educators. 












The tooth-brush drill 


Takes on a new interest when'you explain the 
advantages of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


(1) There’s the scientifically curved handle. This 
allows the brush to fit the mouth perfectly and to clean 
even the back of the back teeth. 


(2) The tufted bristles go between the teeth and all 
around the teeth. 


When you explain the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
and how to use it twice a day, you have done one of 
the most important things in your tooth-brush drill. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in three sizes 
—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. 


“A clean tooth never decays.” 


All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 
lf yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and 
we will make good. 


Send for interesting FREE booklet about the 
Care of Your Teeth 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


optuplaclic 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays”” 
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Best Entertainment Material 


Helpful Books For Teachers 











Closing Day Exercises *°Anptn'konac scHoots 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


CLOSING DAY This is a book that every teacher will want to own; in 
EXERCISES | factitis an indispensable aid in planning a program for 
Sanaa SPREE LS LITE E LE, the last day of school. The volume has been made expressly as an answer to 
SONG the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertainment De- 

partment of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an interest- 
ing closing day program, There is no similar book on the market. The varicty 
of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given in the 
first five parts consist of various features, which, if desired, may be used inter- 
hangeably. he speci parts are real products of graduates, There are 

more than forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 selections in all. 


Part I—June Yoices ; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 

Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for a School of the Ist 5 Grades 
PartIII—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 

Part [V—Joy in Country Living ; Exercise for a Village School of Eight Grades. 
Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag ; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 

Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 

Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 


Because many of the selections contained in Closing Day Exercises can be used in other 
programs throughout the year we suggest that you order a copy now. and familiarize your- 
self with the very usable material which it contains. 


Price, 35 Cents postpaid. 
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For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Ever Day all Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain suchmatter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupils of allages. They tell what to do, how todo, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo, 

A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and H’story—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 
— Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 




















Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
This book is largely devoted to Memorial Day (May 
30) and Flag Day (June 14), but much of the con- 
tents may be used in any patriotic program. 


It will be a comparatively simple matter for the teacher who 
owns a copy of this book to arrange observances for Memorial 
Day and Flag Day. The contents include Recitations for Young 
Pupils and Advanced Grades, Quotations, Verses for Familiar 
Tunes, Drills, Dialogues, and Plays. 





PIECES Ax@PLAYS | 
for PATRIOTIC DAYS 








Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance of selec- 
tions for little folk. The recitations and dialogues are bright and natural, 
and will be a joy to tiny reciters. Very little of the material has ever 














before been published in book form, There are dignified entire pro- 

grams for the higher grades. Among the plays included in_the Flag 

Day division is an exccllent dramatizaticn of “The Man Without a 

Country,’’ which should be a striking number on any patriotic program. 
Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. it 





9 ti B Prepared Especially for 

Teachers, by DR. LEVI 

Seeley’s Question Book sty. yeetev 

Pedagogy in the New Jersey State NormalSchool, Trenton, N. J., whose 

been [a Tesnilier to teachers generally as the author of “History of Ed- 

ucation,” ‘Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 

G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, Schoo! Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Iviorals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @. FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found inno 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 

















Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises. Some 
with Drills, Marches and hiusic. They have been written by authors especially qualified for prepar- 
ing school plays and are principally adapted for younger pupils. Every play tried and proved before 
publication in this form. The following are the plays in each volume: 


SGA OTA LE RE VOLUME I. The Rainy Daisies and Parasols; Mother Goose Conven- 
Aa ee tion; Fairy Sunshine; The Flower’s Party ; Harvest Time; The Real 
Little Plays and Santa Claus; Mother Goose Party; The Fairies’ Revelry; Japanese 
Exercises Reception ; Little Mothers ; Christmas Secrets ; Red, White and Blue. 
VOLUME II. Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys ; The Lost Reindeer ; 
Mother Earth’s Party ; The May Queen ; The Old Woman Who Lived in 
a Shoe; The Turkey’s School; Arbor Day Wishes; The Captive Jack 
Frost; Mother’s Visiting ; The Magic Charm; The Enchanted School- 
room; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. 

VOLUME III. A Christmas Carol; An Interview with Santa Claus; 
The Truly Believers; A Visit to Santa Claus; The Golden Key; An 
Arbor Day Panorama ; Choosing a Valentine; Modern Minutemen ; The 
Fairy Garden; Robin Hood’s Party ; February Fairies; Vacation Time; 
Thanksgiving Entertainment, 


Price, 35 Cents Per Volume, Postpaid. 
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The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care nas been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book littlc 
else in this line would really be ded, for it supplies abundant material fox any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 


























Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular 
program. Joys and girls will adore to ‘‘dress up’’ in their 
elders’ clothes and take the parts of ‘‘Pa Green,’’ Eliza 
Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the 
poor housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much 
merriment. There is a part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 


Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are 
serious, but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure 
to interest and please an audience. The book contains more than twenty- 
five selections, ranging from dialogues that “‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking for 
selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other programs will be 
delighted with the book, Price,35 Cents, postpaid. 
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2 4 Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Practical Selection of the Editorial Staff of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 
This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, [ . 
nature oad reading leapeun, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, | = elections 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- eaey ritisit 

days, used in the schoolrooms, ard Prumery Plans 
Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak’’ ever collected in one ) 
group, selected for every grade, 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
FR 





Pra ctical 


topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theorles, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 





Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- \, rey 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and x z 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simrle but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
Scat Work That Has Proved Successful, HelDful Stucies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Languadc, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Material for Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Picccs 
for Friday Afternoon, low to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 

















Other Popular Tihs “Sl 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages....... 85 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages.......... 315) 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages.... .35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages  .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages...  .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages.........  .30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages.........cccceecesecs 30 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages.......scseeeseseeee 30 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages..........-2+2++2. 180 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages 

Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.:......... .75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound..... 1.25 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. 
@ SCHOOL VRP Faxon of the Editorial Staff of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The text is divided into ten se~ticrs, 
each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic bearing 
directly upon the standards of put eae, Thus “Home”? is the tcric 
chosen for the first school month—September. This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, and to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Alihough the subject matter in each division has special reference tc the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, it is equally available for any other time. Entertairing 
features are provided at the aoaar a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 

h t are valuabl p of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 

256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendic!y bound in 
silk cloth, PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 




















OUR LARGE 72-PAGE CATALOGUE of Entertainment and other 
Helpful Books for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE,N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 








OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Cook or Year’s Entertainments......$2.50 












Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments...... .............. 3.50 
Every Day Plans and ‘‘How # Did It?” (See description on page 68) ....+++++0++ .. 2.00 
Every Day Plans, Either Seolex's Question BOOK assay ©*sgaiy B Diidd BEP? .....cesosccersrsssscessseesesees 3.c9 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year............00 0. seve 2.09 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai t Riedie yeies 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’............. 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How | Did It?’............ 1.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and P'3ctica'Selections « 1.73 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


I TEACH you how to sit, stand and walk 
correctly, give you grace, abundant vital- 
ity—courage to undertake 
and do things. 

I build you up or reduce 
you to normal—all in your 
own home. 

In a few weeks you can surprise 
your family and friends. 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to be 
sick, when you know how. 

If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
ailments, write me. 

Indigestion Constipation 

Nervousness Poor Circulation 

Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 

My 20 years’ work has won the 
endorsement of leading physi- 
cjans. 

What I have done for 100,000 
women I ean do for you. Write 
me. Your letter will be held in 
absolute confidence, and you will 





be under no obligations. 
today, before you forget. 
send you my illustrated booklet 
telling how to stand or walk cor- 
rectly, Sree. 

Susanna Cocroft 
215 N. Michigan Bivd., Dept. 30, Chicago 








Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps conditioned our men 


pn NE as 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
“Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
i Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
i, Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother SiouldImpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. « Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THIS GIRL IS A_WONDER 


Do you want more money than you ever pos- 
sessed? If so, learn to make nut and fruit bon- 
bons—the business will net you $90.00 to $300.00 
per month. You can work from your own home; 
all who sample your bonbons become regular cus- 
tomers. You start by investing less than $10.00 
for supplies. Mary Elizabeth started her candy 
kitchen with $5.00 and has made a fortune. Can- 
not you do likewise? I will tell you all about the 
business and help you start, so you can become 
independent. Now is the psychological time to 
make big money, as sugar is cheaper and fine bon- 
bons command phenomenal prices. Write to-day. 
Isabelle Inez, 395 Morewood Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








: IMustrated., 
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1921 European Tour-$895 


Eleventh Conducted Tour 
VISITS: ENGLAND, FRANCE, HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, and 
either RHINE COUNTRY or RIVIERE. 
Japan, China, Manila, Honolulu, $1650. Sept. 15 to Dec. 15, 

MARY E. FITZ GERALD, 
148 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 























LADIES ATTENTION! | 


_ Write for Illustrated Circulars and Wholesale 
Factory-To-You Prices and see what you can 
Save on Our Guaranteed Waterproof Household 
Aprons and Sanitary Specialties. 

“A Dollar Saved Is A Dollar Earned” 
| GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to Prevent tl the bale from 


For harmle: 
Write =teday “enclosing 3 stamps. We Meech b Cooma 
AHLER, 423-X Mahl 


ie 
ler Park, Providence, “8 . 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Art of Being Interesting 


(Continued from page 19) 


the wooden shoe, the bit of embroidery, 
the Chinese comb, the piece of sandal- 
wood, or whatever it may be, and builds 
a whole lesson in history or geography 
or English around the single object. In 
physiology, one may obtain a tooth, a 
bit of bone, and even an eye, a lung, a 
windpipe, or whatever is needed. Ob- 
jective material helps to center the at- 
tention. It makes the lesson concrete, 
and insures clear understanding. Let 
us take arithmetic. No teacher should 
give a lesson on any of the tables un- 
less she has the definite measures be- 
fore the class. More than that, she 
should require the pupils to prepare 
them,whenever possible. Why should 
not every child bring a piece of string 
marked to show an inch, a foot, a yard, 
and a rod? No reason at all, of course, 
and yet thousands of teachers have 
never required it, and have never seen it 
done, simply because they are content 
to drift along in the old way, forgetting 
that the only difference between a 
groove and a grave is the depth! 

I hesitate to leave this matter of ob- 
jective material, because it is so im- 
portant, and there is so much to say on 
the subject. Pictures of course are the 
commonest of all material. Those in 
the book are good, but those the teacher 
passes around are ten times better, be- 
cause they are new, and the new is of 
itself more interesting than the old. 
Strickland Gillilan, the humorist, said 
to me once, “I have never been able to 
make my lectures so interesting that 
people will not immediately stop listen- 
ing to watch a janitor putting down a 
window. This is because they have al- 
ready seen me, and have therefore sat- 
isfied their curiosity, but there is al- 
ways an element of newness and uncer- 
tainty about what the janitor may do.” 
There is food for thought here. Much 
better than the ordinary picture, how- 
ever, is the wall chart, the stereopticon, 
and the motion picture machine. I 
have seen a hundred children crowd 
into fifty seats in order to watch a 
movie film, or to listen while I showed 
them pictures of Egypt or Alaska or 
China or Peru, and I never found it 
necessary to say, “Pay attention, pay 
attention; don’t be looking around the 
room.” 

Finally, the teacher should cultivate 
a sense of humor. A little nonsense 
now and then—you know how the say- 
ing goes. I am sorry for the teacher 
who cannot laugh occasionally, and who 
does not think that humor has its place 
in the schoolroom. 
laughter in the world, especially among 
school children. What was it Thomas 
Jefferson said? “Among these [in- 
alienable rights] are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Most of us 
dwell at length on the first two, and 
forget the third altogether. Or is it 
that we mistake the meaning, and think 
that children are entitled to pursue 
happiness, provided only that they don’t 
catch up with it! The sweetest music 
in the world is the laughter of little 
children, and blessed is the teacher who 
has at least a share in encouraging it. 
Humor is the highest-priced commodity 
in the world. The reason there are not 
more funny moving pictures made is 
because the producers can’t get them. 
Magazine editors tell me their hardest 
task is to obtain really humorous ma- 
terial. Think of the money paid to 
Douglas Fairbanks and Charlie Chap- 
lin, and to Irvin Cobb and Ring Lard- 
ner, and you will realize the value of 
humor. 

These, then, are some of the ways in 
which the teacher may add interest to 
her daily lessons. If she will cultivate 
an alert and vigorous manner, select 
live subject matter, present it so that 
it functions in the life of the child and 
appeals to his natural interests, use 
plenty of objective material, and not 
neglect to cultivate the humorous side 
of life, she may hope to achieve some 
of the aims outlined by the student who 
urged us “to be interesting, have an in- 
teresting lesson, and teach it in an in- 
teresting way.” 





The first years of man must make 
provision for his last.—Johnson. 


There is not enough | 
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‘Corona was made 
for teachers”— 





Send your name and ad- 
dress for a wonderfully 
interesting little booklet 


about Corona, 


every reader of the Nor 
mal Instructor to have 


a copy. 


That is what you will say when you get 
acquainted with this friendly little helper. 


VERY teacher needs a typewriter of course— 
but the old fashioned, heavy kind is so in- 
convenient, and a new one is so costly too! You 
have to keep it at home, or in school; and when 
ever you leave it in one place you’re sure to want 
it in the other. 


A heavy machine can’t be slipped away when 
its work is done; it’s bulky and it seems to fill up 
a room. 


Is it any wonder then that every teacher falls 
in love with Corona at first sight ? 


Corona is light (but a little more than six 
pounds); you can lift it easily with one hand, use 
iton your desk or table, carry it from roomto room. 


Corona folds like a book when not in use, and 
tucked away in its neat case, it can rest on a closet 
shelf, travel with you to school each day, or go on 
the longest vacation. And many a teacher has 
found that Corona can pay for itself in one 
vacation by extra money earned 


In a single day you can learn to write quite well: 
and after that Corona is a help and delight every 
day in the year. 


A brand new Corona costs only $50 ($55 easy 
payments). Go to the nearest Corona dealer or 
ask himtocall. Examine Coronacarefully. Write 
on it. Lift it with one hand. Fold it and fit it in 
its neat case. Then you will understand why we 
say “Corona is the ideal typewriter for teachers.” 


There is a Corona dealer and Service Station 
somewhere near you. If you cannot find “Corona 
Typewriter Agency” in your telephone book, 
please write us. 


. CORONA 


aii Personal Writing Machine 


TRADE MARK 
Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc 
GROTON, N.Y. 


We want 





If your telephone book doesn’t give you the name of your Corona 
dealer, write us. There are over 700 Corona dealers in the U.S 
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Current Events 
are Vital 
fo the extent 
that they are 
understandable 


When words fail a picture is a great aid in giving atmos- 

phere; in supplying food for thought; in furnishing threads 
for the imagination. 
If, instead of a picture, the photographic representation 
| is a stereograph, the child sees the world of passing events 
| as through a window; if it is a lantern slide an entire school 
observes the same scene at the same time. 


The World Visualized for the Classroom 


consists of a 600 set, or a 1000 set, of stereographs and lan- 
tern slides. They are so well balanced as to subject matter 
that human activity in many forms, in all climes is depicted. 
Every day needs of the teacher for illustrative material are 
met by this ever ready system of visual instruction. 


UNDERWOOD @® UNDERWOOD, Inc., 
“ QUALITY FIRST ” 
35 Years of Recognized Supremacy 


417 Fifth eAvenue (Dept. M) 








Copyright Underwood & Undcrwood 


New York 























Properly Seasoned 
Woods-- 


In the making of Table Tops for 
Laboratory Furniture, the proper 
drying and tempering of selected 
woods is of the greatest importance. 

Kewaunee Tops are constructed of 
Wisconsin hard woods, weather-cured 
for at least two years, then kiln-dried 
and tempered for a long time. It is 
the same method employed by the old 
masters in the preparation of woods 
for fine old furniture. It costs much 
more than the ‘‘modern rapid-fire’ way 
—but it is one reason why Kewaunee 
stands supreme in endurance. 


ie, 
















Instructor’s Desk No. 1401 
Physics and Chemistry 
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Furniture 


is used by thousands of Schools all over 
America. It is selected where the highest 
educational standards in equipment are 
observed. If interested in equipment for 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Elec- 
tricity, Domestic Science or Art, Manual Train- 
ing or Kindergarten work in your school—ask 
for the Kewaunee Book. It is free. 
Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE YG F 


100 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 





Laboratory 
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PACIFIC SALES tee 7 NEW YORK OFFICE 
Desk for Students tan Bldg. 
No. 1601, ‘cna our favorite models. éth = ingen Cal. é 70 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO DALLAS LITTLE ROCK 
KANSAS CITY SPOKANE DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS ALEXANDRIA, LA. ATLANTA 


TORONTO, CAN. OKLAHOMA CITY JACKSON, COLUMBUS 





The Socialized Recitation 


(Continued from page 24) 

to the street so that he might explain 
the action of the engine of his father’s 
new automobile. Of course the class 
was pleased to have the request 
granted. Whether Kenneth’s “lec- 
ture,” as he called it, on auto 
mechanics was absolutely accurate I 
cannot say, but I do know that none of 
those taking part in the discussion had 
any trouble with diction or sentence 
structure. 

In this class was one John—big, 
overgrown, slow of expression, and 
considered by his teachers almost, if 
not quite, stupid. He had never re- 
ceived a passing grade in English. 
After this automobile lesson in the 
English class, John made bold to ask 
if he might bring his wireless appara- 
tus. The teacher was doubtful of his 
experience with wireless, or of his 
even owning a set of effective in- 
struments. To her astonishment, how- 
ever, the next day he brought the 
wireless apparatus and set it up, and 
explained it carefully. His “lecture” 
was not only much appreciated by his 
own class, but other English classes 
sent in requests that the explanation 
be repeated for their benefit. 

All these cases go to prove that chil- 
dren like to discuss the things they 
know about and are interested in. If 
they really have something to say, 
they have little trouble in finding 
words to express their thoughts. When 
on the playground, children do not 
have to hunt for words to express 
themselves; the environment is natural 
and interesting. The classroom too 
often is artificial Let us make it 
natural by bringing to it the problems 
of real living and making them a part 
of everyday school life. 


An Arbor Day Community 
“Round-Up” 


(Continued from page 23) 
cessful day, for all concerned. 

The finance committee presented 
various petitions to the town board: 
one asking for funds to carry on the 
work, a second requesting a public 
dumping ground for rubbish, and a 
third seeking legislation to prevent 
cattle from running at large in the 
village. As a result of this organized 
effort, a sum of $150 was appropri- 
ated, a dumping ground was fur- 
nished, and the needed legislation re- 
specting cattle was passed. The mem- 
bership drive, at one dollar per mem- 
ber, netted the Association $83. This 
sum, added to the $150, was ample to 
cover expenses. It was expected that 
volunteer help to do much of the work 
would be forthcoming. 

The publicity committee inserted 
articles in the local papers calling at- 
tention to the movement, and distrib- 
uted posters advertising the day set 
as a “day of celebration and work,— 
a giant community meet for improve- 
ment.” The enthusiasm of the school 
children, even to the smallest, was 
aroused and each pupil was assigned 
a task. Neighboring towns became in- 
terested and looked forward, some 
with curiosity, some with genuine in- 
terest, to what Morton proposed to do. 
The children composed songs, poems, 
and slogans for the occasion, a few of 
which are as follows: 


GET READY FOR THE ROUND-UP! 
SING, and WORK while you sing. 
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Which is the Most Successful: 
Speller Published ? 


HE state of New Mexico recently adopted 
NEW-WORLD SPELLER for basal and ex- 
clusive use. The map below shows how the 

progressive West has set the example, This map 
locates Spokane and fourteen counties in Wash- 
ington (the nearest competitor having only ten 
counties), and the independent cities of Portland 
and Denver. Theadoptionsin Nevadaand Utah are 
co-basal, Oregon, Montana, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Texas use NEW-WORLD SPELLER 
exclusively. Other exclusive state adoptions not 
shown on the map are Indiana, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, 


The close of 1920 found us with ten state adoptions 
(also the Philippine Islands and Alaska) for our 
spellers, while the nearest competitor had only 
six state adoptions and-no other publisher more 
than two state adoptions. Five other spellers had 
one state adoption each. These facts give our 
answer to the question which is the headline of 
this month’s advertisement, 








Dark portions We have a valu- 
able teacher’s man- 
show places ual, a brief, a 
usin, guide for exami- 
New- orld po pre tomy He seme 
Speller = twelve bulletins 
tn tie 
West New-World 


~ Speller 


which tell the 
whole story about 
the book. They 
are yours for the 
asking, and we 
hope you will ask 
for them 


















Alaska 
United States** 





See our exhibit 
of text bool:s 


Atlantic City 
meeting. 











Address nearest office : 
WORLD BOOK. COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
313 South Preston Street, Dallas 

















1921 World Almanac 


- and anche liy og 
Sys ony An Indispensable Aid to 
4 


Teachers and Pupils. 
Are you familiar with 
the vast storehouse of 
up-to-date, valuable in- 
formation to be found 
in thi: 


Ss 
POPULAR 
REFERENCE BOOK? 


Just send your name and 
address to 


Publisher 
The World Almanac 


205P Pulitzer Building, 
New York City, 

and a complete table of 

contents will be mailed 
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Published by the 
NEW YORK WORLD you free. 














The History of tie Pilgrims 


Compiled by MAY E. FRANCIS, Inspector 

of Rural and Graded Schools, Iowa. 

The story of the Pilgrims, always of interest 
and value in the schools, is especially so this 
year on account of the Tercentenary of their 
landing in this country, which is being so 
widely celebrated. The book is most intelli- 
gently prepared giving those facts which are 
necessary to make it a satisfactory history. It 
gives the story of the Puritans in England, 
their experiences and persecutions under the 
Stuart Kings, their Exodus to Holland, the sail- 
ing of the Mayflower. It includes the May- 
flower Compact, and the names of its signers. 

Deckle-edge paper, 32 pages, heavy paper 
covers, 10c per copy, per dozen $1.00. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 

DANSVILLE, N. Y., or McCune Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 











your home. 


brochure in 





How To Have Beautiful Hands. 


Your hands express your genuine self. 
well-kept hands are indicative of refinement. Even costly rings 
cannot conceal thir 

tive, the most admired women, 
hands—they know their priceless value. , 
tractive women have fcund the secret of beautiful hands in the ce- 
lightful Korell Hand-Moulding Me<hod. 

may enjoy the benefit of this simple treatment in the privacy of 
Astonishing results! 


Send for Instructive Brochure 


Write us--TODAY—enclosing but 4 cents in stamrs and we will 
cu, in plain envelope, a beautiful and Instruczive 
ur colors. 
tiful hands—-hands that are admired, that indicate redanement—and 
who wishes to know how she may have them, should sond for tis 
ure. You will be under no obligation—write 
ess 


gladly mail Pi 
ie) 


exquicite broch 
TODA Add 


KORELL LABORATORIES, A-8, South Amboy, New Jersey 





White, smooth, shapely, 
hin, coarse, rough, red hands. The most attrac- 
have soft, smooth, white, well-kept 
Countless numbers of at- 


Learn at once how you 


Any woman (or Miss) who wishcs besu- 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 












ON APPROVAL 
DIRECT TO USER 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 





Zhe UNIVERSALBCOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Particularly adapted 
also for school libraries. Made in sections of different 
sizes; combining utility, economy and attractive ap- 
pearance. Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof 
doors. Method of interlocking concealed—no 
unsightly metal bands exposed. Style shown above 
is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors. Other 
styles, with and without doors, in different grades and finishes 
all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Shipped 


direct from factory ON L, at a con- 
siderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 24. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 





YOU ARE INVITED 
10 MEMBERSHIP IN THE 





Goodfellowship clubs for both sexes now organ- 
izing throughout the United States and elsewhere. 
Best of benefits. NO DUES TO PAY if you join 


now as active member. Splendid social features | 


of local clubs will appeal to refined ladies, gentle- 


families are joining. If you travel you will appre- 
ciate the hospitality of local clubs wherever you 


waii, Philippines, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, England, Roumania. Your neighbors will 
soon be wearing the Society pin or button—how 
about YOU? Write for explanatory literature. 


Universal Society of America 


Branch 55, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


A. NEEDLECRAFT; STAR NEEDLEWORK 
JOURNAL; each is 50 cents a year. 

B, CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE, $1.00 a year; 
trial-copy for 6 cents in stamps. 

















Address: JAMES SENIOR, LAMAR, MISSOURI 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


BELIEVE ME 


(Tune—“Believe Me if All Those 


Endearing Young Charms.”’) 

Believe me, if all these drear streets 
that we see, 

Old houses and yards of to-day, 

Were to fade by to-morrow, new beau- 
ties to be, ‘ 

’Twould mean weariness fading away. 

Thou would’st then be adored as this 
moment thou’rt not; | 

May thy ugliness fade rapidly, , 

And around those old ruins each wish 
of my heart 

Would plant either a shrub or a tree. 


BRING THE SPADE AND SHOVEL 

(Tune—“Marching Through Geor- 

gia.’’) 

Bring the spade and shovel, boys, we 
have another job, 

For we'll clean the town all up and 
scandalize the mob; 

We'll plant some trees and bushes 
round and clear the junk away, 

While we are beautifying Morton. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! we’ll scatter galley 


west, 

Hurrah! Hurrah! we’ve sworn to do 
our best. 

We'll make the town attractive and 
then you may do the rest, 

While we are beautifying Morton. 


In addition, the school conducted 
prize essay contests on the general 
topic, ‘“‘How Morton Can be Improv- 
ed.” The children were very active 
in gathering material for their com- 
positions, in creating interest in the 
work, and in boosting the movement. 
They were afforded a splendid oppor- 
tunity to take an active part in a big 
community enterprise and they en- 
joyed doing their share as future citi- 
zens of the community. Prizes were 
awarded for the best essays, which 
were published in the local papers. 


| Everyone had a part in the under- 


taking. 


The entertainment committee plan- | 


ned for a free motion picture show in 
the evening at the school. All might 
attend who had tickets, which were to 
be issued to those who contributed to- 
ward or assisted in the day’s work. 

At the close of our labors, the 
school, aided by the women of the 
community, were to serve a chicken 
supper, at low cost. The proceeds we 
planned to use in purchasing play- 
ground apparatus. 


The surveying committee, prior to | 


the day set, staked out the places 
where trees and shrubs were to be 
planted, making allowance for future 
sidewalks. Stakes were driven twenty- 
five feet apart on each side of the 
principal streets of the town, also in 
the school grounds and in a prospec- 
tive public park. The stakes were 


made by the manual training class | 


and painted “H” or “S” to indicate 


whether a hard or a soft wood tree | 
| was to be planted at that spot. These 


men and children who enjoy evening entertain- | 
ments and acquaintanceship. Age no bar; entire | 
; would grow more rapidly and afford 
go, Sabai Ger tn 45 Mlates, Alaska, fo. | earlier shade, and later when the hard | 
| wood trees were able to furnish shade, | 


were to alternate. The soft wood trees 


the soft woods were to be cut out 
from between them, leaving a hard 
wood tree every fifty feet. 

Blue-prints were drawn and posted 
in various parts of the village, show- 
ing the proposed improvements and 
also further improvements, such as an 
athletic field, a community picnic 
ground, ete. 

To the digging committee was as- 
signed the task of digging the holes 
for the trees and shrubs. This was 
done a few days before the planting 
was to take place so that all would be 
in readiness. Holes were dug three 
feet in diameter and two feet deep, 
at places indicated by the stakes. A 
day or two before the celebration, 
the tree committee, with volunteer 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$135 to $195 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try, Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1400 to $.300; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. H250, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing Spring examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sample exami- 
nation questions, which wili he sent free of charee, 
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® Childhood 


isa Garden 


CHILD has been compared to a garden 
—fertile ground for good-habit flowers 
or bad-habit weeds. The fate of these little 
gardens rests largely with the teacher. She 
should plant early the seed of sound habits 
of health; particularly the good hal 





bit Of 
regular and thorough elimination of food 
waste. For of all the habitslearned in child- 
hood, this is by far the most important in 
safe-guarding the child against illness and 
promoting its health all through life. 


Perilous Class-Room Habits 


Whether from shyness, false modesty or | 
other causes, many children acquire in the | 
class-room the bad habit of delaying, often 
for hours, the evacuation of food waste. This 
can only lead to constipation, with its nu- 
merous and far-reaching resultant ills. It is 
the particular duty of the teacher to instruct 
her charges in the danger of incurring con- 
stipation, and the necessity for its imme- 
diate relief, if present. 

Nujol is particularly valuable for relieving constipa- 
tion in children. It is absolutely harmless, does not 
upset their little stomachs, cause griping, nor in- 
terfere with their school or play. And they like it. 
Instead of forcing or irritating the system, Nujol 
simply softens the food waste, thus helping Nature 
maintain easy, thorough bowel evacuation at regu- 
lar intervals. Leading medical authorities agree that 
over 75% of human illness has its origin in unnatu- 
ral conditions in the intestinal tract—in constipa- 
tion—and prescribe Nujol, particularly for children. 


Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. 

For valuable information to give mothers and pupils, write today to the Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 709Z, 44 Beaver Street, New York, for ooklet “As The 
Twig Is Bent”—Constipation in childhood. Also ‘A Lovely Skin Comes From Within’’— 
How to Remove Toxins that Mar the Skin. 
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FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 

*27 Eleven Fables from Ajsop 

*28 More Fables from Alsop 

*29 Indian Myths—Zush 
“140 Nursery Tales— 7aylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Magutre 
Nature 

*: Little Plant People—Part I 

*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—A/iller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ie per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 














History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*1og Mother Goose Reader 
*225 First Term Primer—JA/aguise 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginuers 
*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—/7ay/o 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aevtes 
*37 Jack aud the Beanstalk—fezle, 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Aayne 
*so Wings and Stings—Halifaz 
*41 Story of Wool—Aayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCable 
*45 Boyhoodof Washingtou—Re7zter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—etter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
“152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Childreun—Cranston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
*268 Four Little 
Winter—Smzth 
*269 Four Little 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation— Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*301 Patriotic Bushy ‘ails—Smith 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith 
*208 story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

*36 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
"47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—J/e/cal/ 

*so Reyuard the Fox—Sest 


Cotton-Tails in 


Cottou-Tails at 


*toz2 Thuimbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 


174 Sun Myths—ferzte» 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
176 Norse Legeuds, II—Rezter 
"177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AfcCate 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*51 Story of Flax—JA/ayne 
*s2 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Teaand 
the Teacup 
#135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Auut Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*; Story of Washington—Rertler 


made to fit the school course, 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 

published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 
Literature.» The grading is necessarily elastic an 
to the one to which they are assigned. 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most par 





The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and in 
and become part of the equipment of the school. 


*7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Early Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 

55 Story of Whittier—JfcCabe 

57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*oo Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 

I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—A/cFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—ASaker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—IITI 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—AfcCabe 
*6g Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—McCabe 
*7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,166 ave 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 





Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes. 
Over Two Million copies of these 
books are sold each year. Is not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 











*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 


Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
§8 Selections from Alice and 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 

*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them : 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 

I—Primary—fFaxon 
FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*75 Story of Coal—McKane 

*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 

*77 Story of Cotton—Brvown . 

*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mcfee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—A/cFee 

*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 

Three Giants 


History and Biography 
*s5 Story of Lincoln—Rezter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*79 A Little New England Viking 
*81 Story of De Soto—AHatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—fezter 
*83 Story of Printing—McCadbe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Rerler 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCadbe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—JMcFee 
"207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
"243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*g95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


*111 Water Babies (Abridged}— 
Kingsley 

*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 





*Limp Cloth Binding 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the above list 
are supplied also in limp cloth binding at 12c per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 100, prepaid. 


This is par 





They include Fables and Myths, Nature, 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvol] 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grvimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Mau- 
ners— Baile 

*312 Legends from Mauy Lands— 


Bailey 
*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry ‘ 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Avown 
*94 Story of Sugar—Rezler 
, *96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
* “ and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Coru—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCade 
*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McXane 
105 Story of Canada—J/cCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert L. Stevensou 
110 Story of Hawthorue—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
ig1 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 


The Titles indicated by an 
asterisk (*) in this list are 
supplied also in 


Limp Cloth Binding 


at 12 cents per copy. 














274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 


Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 


*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Storiesfrom Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
tIl—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—M/cFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 


*115 Great Kuropean Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 





- 850 Books at 7 Cents Eac 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES | 


OF._SUPPLEMENTARY! READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


expensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
d many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
ticularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
t, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


*246 What I Saw in Fepen C7 
*247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plums 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musiciaus 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Aush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Sush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Sush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Zush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Zudank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—rerce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—A/ears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—JMarch 
*54o Story of Tennessee—Overali 
542 Story of Utah-- Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 


Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 


*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 


*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

"118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*t19 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, aud 
Other Poems 

*i20 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 

*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 





There’s a world of difference 
between things that are “‘inexpen- 
sive” and things that are “cheap”. 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not “cheap”’—they 
are good books even though they 
are low-priced. 











*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*2>7 Thrift Stories—Beny. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Longfellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Wazittier t 
#20 The Great Stone Face,Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Aawithorne 


e 





It is 








123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on ery © We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—AHallock 

“149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrving 

196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Gvrames 

#235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
Il1Il—Grammar—fazxon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 

Sond 


ond.) 

*242 Story of the A{neid — Church 
(Cond.) 

*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture— Hetlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Scott) 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—Abridged— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged— Hetlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig , 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries— Wilson 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—Hzlson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Arden—TZJennyson t¢ 
*183 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowel] t+ 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancieut Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Cesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CautolI + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada- 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster t 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/oe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon. and Other 
Poems—Ayron + 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems-- 
Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Zink 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryau—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—S$77// 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poémis—Zink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers- 
Addison + 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Iv—Advanced—Faxon 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are erdered. 


237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Sco// 
Introduction and Canto I f¢ 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+ These have biographical sketch of 


author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 














ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 7¢ Each. Postage, 1c per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84c per dozen or $7.00 per 100. 











Introduction Offer 


We do not sénd out free samples, but for 84 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 7 cent edition with the understanding that if they arenot found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 84 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPAN 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
9 Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Both Offices. Order 
from Nearest Point. 








Full Stock Carried er| 
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March 1921 


help, dug the trees in a distant wood, 
and heeled them in the ground tem- 
porarily. The work of these two com- 
mittees involved considerable labor and 
had to be planned for accordingly. 
When Arbor Day came, the school 
and all business places were closed 
and the residents of the town met at 
the schoolhouse, where they were as- 
signed to their various tasks. The 
small children picked up _ rubbish, 
cans and debris; the men dug holes, 
planted the trees, hauled away rubbish 
with their teams, and did the heavier 
work that the occasion demanded; the 





When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than & 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no aleohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


the women began preparing the sup- 
_ In addition to the general help 
y the school children, each pupil 
planted and promised to take care of 
one tree, placed in the school grounds 
or near by. The remainder of the 
trees when planted were to be taken 
care of by the Advancement Associa- 
tion. Broken fences were repaired or 
removed, rubbish was collected and 
hauled away, buildings were painted. 
Everyone found something to do, and 
| enjoyed himself in performing his al- 
| lotted task. The entire community, to 
a man, turned out to assist in the work. 

When evening came, the town had 











Sold by Druggists. taken on an entirely different appear- 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.!1. J | ance. Streets were clean, yards were 
E-48_ 5-18 raked, rubbish was removed, and 





nearly three hundred trees had been 
planted where the day before hardly 
a tree had stood. 
taking worth while. The chicken sup- 
per and the motion picture show were 
enjoyed by all, old and young. In 
fact, the day and evening witnessed 
one of the largest gatherings ever 
known in the history of the com- 
munity. It was decided then and 
there to make the Spring Round-Up 
an annual event, for the purpose of 
cleaning, planting new trees for those 
that had died, extending the work on 
new roads, and in general furthering 
the cause of community improvement. 
All that we needed was a start in the 
right direction. 

The results obtained from this un- 
dertaking more than repaid the 
townspeople for the time and effort 
put into it, and anew spirit of 
neighborliness and community pride 
was developed. In the school, as the 
leader in this enterprise, the people 
began to feel a new interest and for 
it they showed a new respect. 
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an 
$F and aatea premium a 
of set of aimission tickets, 
Dostage prepaid. 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 
826 Mill St. 
Concord Junct., Mass, 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
| 15 years’ success in my practice. 


| Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


| WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
i} Perth Amboy, WN. J. 


Make More Money! 


FREE Send address today and we will mail to you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE a book containing many 
helpful suggestions on writing and selling Photoplays, 
Short Stories, Poems, Popular Songs, ete. You may 
devote all or only spare hours to this fascinating work. 
Hundreds of publishers and film companies are con- 
stantly in the fee and paying iberally for good manuscripts. 
If you wank to ome & ul w: r and increase your 
income-- «oD FOR THIS Skee BOOK TODAY. 
Atlas Publishing Co., 537 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


$4 or $5. WiLL: r°BUY 
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An Opportunity for Teachers 


The teachers of to-day have a golden 
opportunity to inculcate in the minds 
of the young people under their care 
the fundamental principles of true 
character training, through Humane 
Education in the schools. The simple 
sentence “Kindness to every living 
creature,” if interpreted in its broadest 
sense, covers life throughout the whole 
world. The “true” teacher can make 
this a “real live something” in the heart 
and mind of the pupil. It can be easily 
correlated with the everyday studies of 
the school. “The Teacher’s Helper,” a 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages, has just 
been prepared for school use. Various 
methods are outlined and topics sug- 
gested for the different grades, all ar- 
ranged in such a way as not to 
interfere with the regular work. This 
condensed information will be very 
helpful to the teacher. Copies of the 
above pamphlet may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Guy Richardson, Secretary, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass., 
(Price postpaid 10 cents). 





















With Every Modern Writing Convenience 
Write Today For Ilustrated 
Circular Explaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
(Harry A. Smith)352—218 No, Wells St.,Chicago, lil. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


14Kt. Gold Point, Self-Filling, Lever Action 


Made of first quality Para Rubber, highly polished, screw 
eap and pocket clip. A perfect flow of ink at all times, 
writes beautiful. Guaranteed free repairs for one year. 
Price $1.60. Satisfaction or money refunded. 


SENECA SUPPLY CO., ONEONTA, N. Y. 
T ° | Puzzles, jokes and 
ric S and 50c trick for 10 
cents, coin or stamps. 


sensational escapes. 
Dept. 509, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Women Teachersh 





Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 
nation-wide organization, will have openings for at least fifty women teacher this Spring and 


Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. These positions are in 


our regular sales organization and are paying 


$200 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. ‘Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. A, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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older boys and girls carried water for | 
the trees and assisted in the planting; | 


It was an under- | 
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These women, with — sxx 
home duties, earned = 2: 


big incomes! 


Working only part time, 
many of our new, 
their first month! 

Make a Big Income.” 


OW often have you, a woman living at home, 
wished that there were some practical way 
for you to earn money in your spare time. 


Without neglecting your home, you can now earn 
all the money you need, by becoming local representa- 
tive for Schweizer-Importers, Inc., the world-famous 
embroidery and silk house of Lucerne, Switzerland. 
Among Schweizer’s an ag are the Queens of Ru- 
mania, Servia and Spain; the Queen of Greece and 
the Queen Mothers of Holland and Italy. 


What the work is 


The work requires no experience. 
is to show your friends and acquaintances the four 
hundred actual samples we furnish you. Exquisite 
embroidered robes—beautiful dress goods of every 
description, both imported and American made— 
unusual and artistic drapery fabrics. Our imported 
materials in dress and blouse lengths are exclusive— 
never shown in American shops—and sold only 
through our representatives. Women are so enthu- 
siastic over their beauty that a representative often 
sells material for two or three embroidered robes in 
one home. 


All you need to do 





Our imported embroidered patterns range in price 
from $4.35 to $24.75. Our ¢ Tess materials range in 
price from 49c. to $6.75 a yard. 


It 1s easy to get started. Many of 
our representatives who never did any 
work of this kind before are now earni 
good money for themselves. Here is a 
typical way in which they go about it: 


Mrs. Patten of California says: “1 
just called on my friends and al! were 
so delighted with the beautiful goods, 
they would ask me to show them to 
some of their friends." 


Get started early before women buy 
their new dress goods. The earlier you 
start the more money you will make 
for yourself. 


You can use your spare 
time 
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’ FREE! 


Send for 
your copy 
today! 
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the amo sunt ‘ot 
Money you can make, how to start 





Send the counon b-low or a postcard for 
bt awa 

Address 

SCHWEIZER-IMPORTERS, INC 


Dept. 1, 523 West Sith St.. Yew York 


without neglecting home or social duties, 
inexperienced representatives have carned up to $100 
Write today for free booklet, 

Do not delay or your territory may be taken. 


“How You Can 


If women who work only part time can 
omes lilze these, you can readily see how 


ney you could make by giving all your time 





, . . 
What experienced representatives 
think of our line 
*n who h ve sol ld other goods find our line the 
hey have ever handled. Mrs. Cox 
rs: “I have been representing dif- 










years and have never sold a 
readily as yours. 
Pi rite today for our broposition 


upon below and mail today , 
, a copy of the bo 0k clet s! 





This book gives you further facts 





about: 

Large Goment ssions: Women are eager to 
secure the ri ( ) repr esent us b ecause orders for our 
go ‘ We pay big commis- 
si starting with you r first order. 

Wonderful Value: TI moment you see the 
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Good Service: 
a al] orders will 
promptly. 


We "make ‘it a rule 
be attended to 


The earlier you start the more money 
you will make! Applications for terri- 
tory are considered in the orde 
ceived. Don't postpone writing. 
lay may cost you your opportunity 





SCHWEIZER-IMPORTERS. INC 


Old Swiss Firm, Established 1892 
Dept. I, 523 West 57th St., New York 


7 
You can give as little or as much time 7 
as you wish. Mrs. Williams of Minne- Go ae & he pa v4 
sota can devote rr her ev enings to embroidered in dauan 37 
Schweizer work, but in only a few flower design makes RY 
months she made over $300 profit. this charming summer he 
Mrs. Trueblood of California says: afiernoon frock. of 
“During the last year I have pai: oF 
expenses on my ten-acre oran 
as well as my own living fron oS SCHWEIZER- 
i devoting about half time t 
ngs, devoting about half my time to ry, IMPORTERS, INC. 
Book and several Ry “7 Old Suites Piva. 
Samples free-—Write Pe Retiened 5088 
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Berries, ete. 


Junior Garden Dept. 








HOME GARDENING 


FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


E will send Free two little Booklets, ‘‘Rules for 
Growing Flowers” and ‘‘Making a Vegetable 
Garden,” together with a Home Gardening Catalog for 
School Children, with 15 colored and 15 type pages of 
Flowers, Vegetables, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, House Plants, 


As all articles are very inexpensive any | 
child can for a few cents start a Home Garden. 


Commission Paid to Teachers for Taking Orders | 
and Full Satisfaction Guaranteed | 


Children should not miss seeing this lovely little 
Catalog with colored illustrations—we will send as 
many copies as can be used to advantage in any school. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, INC. | 


Floral Park, N. Y. 




















RARE VALUE! Stylish Ladies Gold Wrist 
Watch; beautiful polished gold filled 10-yr. 
Guaranteed case; high grade 10-jeweled 
nickel damaskeened movement ; pendant set and 
stem wind. Excellent time keeper. Com- 
plete in handsome satin lined box with a 
12-K gold filled extensible link bracelet. 


CREEDMOOR WATCH CO.,, 





80-F, 


' Ti elo MG i om Of—1 ak a 


18 TWO-CENT STAMPS. This beauti- 
ful watch complete with the 12-K gold filled 
extensible link bracelet, all in a dainty satin 
lined box, Will be sent you on receipt of but 
36 cents (stamps willdo). On arrival, pay post- 
man only $8.50; or send $8.86 now (full price). 
SATISFACTION QUARANTEED or money refunded, 


Creedmoor, North Carolina 





Who Do I Give, 
These Cars To? 


* 


Two More Automobiles 


I have been giving away automobiles fora longtime. Now I’m 
going to give away two more. Send me the coupon down in the corner and I'll 
tell you about it. The Ford Sedan I am going to give away is the latest 1921 model, fully equipped 
with electric starter and lights, demountable rims, tire carrier, and sliding plate glass windows 


in doors and sides. 
Don’t you want to get it? Send me the cou- 
pon and I’ll tell you how, The other car I shall give 
away is a 1921 model Ford Touring Car, also fully 
equipped. Would you rather have it? As soon as I 
receive the coupon I’!l send you full details of my 
offer. Besides the two cars, I’m going to give 
» away the other rewards listed car. Surely 
there is something in that list you want. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Cut out and mail 
— Do it now bes 


The 
Reward Man 


Philadelphia, 
a del P 


$1800 in Rewards 


$795 Ford Sedan 
$510 Ford Touring Car 
$300 Piano or Motor- 
cycle 
$100 Diamond Ring 
$75 Victor Victrola 
$SO Elgin Gold Watch 
$25 Eastman Kodak 
Rewards duplicated in case 
of ties 





I am going to deliver it at someone’s door without its costing them a cent. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 

Mail me the coupon now, today. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. Just as soon as I receive 
it 1’ll mail you full details of my plan, my Auto book which 
gives full description of both the cars, and a surprise that 
will help you to become the owner of one of these splendi 
rewards. Mail the coupon—you can not know all the fea- 
tures of my plan unless you do. 

n’t send me any money—not even a postage stamp, 

but mail the coupon before you forget it. 


The Reward Man, Box 1632, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me full information about the auto- 

mobiles you are giving away, The signing of this 

coupon does not obligate me in any way. 296 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


1. What are the Nobel Prizes? 2. By whom 
are they awarded and what is the amount of 
each ?—Subscriber. 

1. A series of five annual prizes pro- 
vided for by the will of Alfred Bernard 
Nobel of Sweden to reward individuals 
whose work is most beneficial to hu- 
manity. These prizes are given for 
work in the fields of physics, chemis- 
try, medicine, literature and _ inter- 
national peace. 2. The physics and 
chemistry are awarded by the Royal 
Academy of Science in Stockholm. 
The prize in medicine is awarded by 
the Caroline Medical-Chirurgical In- 
stitute in Stockholm, that in literature 
by the Swedish Academy in Stockholm 
and the peace prize by the Norwegian 
Storthing or Parliament. The winners 
are expected to deliver lectures on the 
respective subjects within six months 
in Stockholm, except the winner of the 
peace prize who is expected to deliver 
his lecture in Christiania. The amount 
of each prize is approximately fifty 
thousand dollars, reduced by the Swed- 
ish defense tax to about forty thousand 
dollars, being the interest on the en- 
— fund provided by Mr. Nobel’s 
will. 

What is the Indian name for highest hill or 
highest point ?—Indiana. 

The Chippewa Indian word ‘“Waki- 
tatina” means high hill or hilltop. 
This is pronounced wah-ki-tah-ti-nah. 

How is the water pressure on a dam deter- 
mined when the water reaches just to the top 
of the dam ?—Subscriber. 

It is a principle of physics that force 
due to the weight of liquid exerted on 
any vertical surface is the same as it 
would be if the surface were horizontal 
and located at the depth of its center of 
mass. Thus the pressure would be the 
same as though the surface of the dam 
was horizontally placed beneath the 
water at a depth equal to one-half its 
height when measured vertically. To 
determine the pressure multiply the 
length of the dam by its height by one- 
half its height by the weight of a cubic 
foot of water (62.5 Ibs.) The result 
gives the pressure in pounds. Suppose 
the dam were 200 ft. long and 50 ft. 
deep. Multiply 200 by 50 by 25 by 62.5. 
The pressure as thus measured would 
be 15,625,000 Ibs. 

What is the air brake and how does it 
operate ?—Subscriber. 

The air brake is a system of contin- 
uous railway brakes operated by com- 
pressed air. The air is compressed by 
a pump on the locomotive and conveyed 
through pipes beneath the cars and 
flexible hose between them to cylinders 
under each car. The pistons of the 
cylinders are connected with and move 
the brake levers which transmit pres- 
sure to the brake shoes. Compressed 
air is supplied from a large main reser- 
voir on the locomotive through the 
brake pipes to smaller auxiliary reser- 
voirs on each car. A triple valve forms 
the connection between the brake- 
pipe, auxiliary reservoir, and brake- 
cylinder. Any fall in pressure in the 
brake pipe causes the triple valve to 
connect the brake cylinder with the 
auxiliary reservoir and to apply the 
brakes. 

What did the Romans give to our civiliza- 
tion ?—Iowa. 

Rome gave to civilization her cul- 
ture in art and letters, while the Roman 
law was the basis for the development 
of the art of living together. To pro- 
mote satisfactory communication and 
transportation Rome was also the fore- 
runner in building good roads and 
making guide maps for the conven- 
ience of travelers. 


s Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Visiting Cards, - - $1.00, 


Write for samples. 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


THis series is made up largely of standard classic 

in general demand in the schools, They are 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schools ana 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con 

tains a number of titles specially prepared for schoo 
reading andstudy. The price is given after eac} 

book. When ordering be sure to mention Excelsio; 
Literature Series. 


Evangeline. Longfellow. 


Biographical sketc}, 
1 


introduction and NOTES ....... eee e eect eee wees Se 
3 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 
SREPOGOGION, TODGE, «000s cccvscevccccecoesecees 1S 


Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographica 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines J 2¢- 
Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Biographicalsketc) 

introduction, notes, outlines and questions....[2¢ 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographica! 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines | 2¢ 


soo 


© 


11 Browning’s Poems, Selected poems, wit 
NOtes AN OULHINES ... .cccccccese covsecee coves eu 

13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems wit: 
introduction, notes and outlines forstudy..... Le 

15 Sohrab and Rustam, Arnold. Introduction 
WOES, OUTLIMES....crcecscccccsce sovccccsccee-ve Lde 


17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls, A study o 
Longiellow’s poetry for children of the primar 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, ou 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems, 12¢ 

19 A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com. 


plete With MOS .....cccecececcccececserccseens Ise 
21 Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens. Complet 
SEN: Fis ows ann dun shiek e Sh bekss) Seebsuess ISc 
23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee. A book 
old tales retold for young people............06. 1S 
25 Some Water Rirds. Inez N. Mclee. Descri; 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades..... L2¢ 
27 Lliawather. Longfellow. Introduction, note. 
BU WOGROUIALY .0.. ccc ccecwessccescenecvcsocece ee 30e 


29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, [1 Pens: 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Laurou 
Hooper of the Murray F. 'Tuley High School, Chi 
cago. Thomas C,. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques. 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary... 1&¢ 


31 Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Cominy 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Ifooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervis. 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary.........-...0.06.. 24¢ 

33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographicalsketeh, 1i- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapte: 
criticalcomments and bibliography, malting it the 
most complete edition published for class stud) 
Edited by Hiram lh. Wilson, State Normal Co! 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supe: 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper.............. 30¢ 

34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth..... is« 

35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bi 
graphicalsketch, the reign and character of James 
V trom “Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncins 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbar 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High Schoo 
Dansville, N. Y ’ 

37 Literature ofthe Bible. Matthias R. Meili: 
This is ascholarly, familiar and reverential trea 
ment of the Bible purely from the literary view 
POINE....200 coccccce CPocoerosococesoccoccoece oes DSe 

39 The Sketch Book, By Washington Irvine 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parke? 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover 
ing most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legena 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages.............sss00- 30¢ 

41 Julins Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts 
Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited ed: 





tion, scholarly and clear; especially adapted fo: 
school study........ Peccceceacrecceccos eececs 24e 
48 Macbeth, Shakespeare. With introduction 


notes, and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell,Pli.}) , 
LL.D. Uniform with No, 41.....ccccecesseeees 24e 
45 Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. With iu- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas (| 
Plaisdeil, Ph.D., LL.D. Uniform with No. 41 24¢ 
As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Bluis 
dell, Ph.D., Li... D., and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, |’ 
MSBILOKTD WICH: BO. EE oc ccc sicdncsceccccencccceces Q4c 
49 Hamlet. Shakespeare. With introduction.n0t+ 
and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph 
LL.D, and Alice Louise Marsh, Dept. of Ex 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich,.......... 
Poe’s Taies. (Selected.) Withintroduction aud 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. Theselections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading iu 
most schools, includiug Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descentintothe Maelstrom, 176 pages...24¢ 
A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tional Stories, Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B..........-> 
63 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses [rom 
these famous debates. Edited, with introductiou 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LI.1)., 
President Pennsylvania State College. This wil! 
be a valuable book for school ase, and for students 
OE DUELS onde sbachwunhasednvn-seeenets ae 24e 
65 The Man Without a Country. Edward |.\- 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historca! 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horac’‘ 
Brown, ‘Teacher of History and Social Scieh-r, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass......-- 12c¢ 
Democracy andthe War, Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Sevel- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wisou 
are included, together with Lloyd George’sadiitess 
on ‘The Meaning of America’s Entrance into te 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s **Why We Ate 
Fighting Germany.”’ Fine text ior classes in !ts- 
lish, History, and Civics,and for Supplement) 
Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy }4 
Per COVETS. 162 PAGES.........eeeeeeeeeeeeeees .24¢ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 7 
scan Shige bes MNES ioWA 


Order from Nearest Point 
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OUT OF STRENGTH? 


When there is that out 
of strength, easily ex- 
hausted feeling, the sys- 
tem usually responds if 


-Scott’s Emulsion 


is taken regularly. 
A pleasant tasting, 
creamy substance,’ 
every drop of Scott’s 
Emulsion is rich, tonic- 
nourishment. 


” an attractive and instruc- 
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‘Jingle Jape : 
tive book of rhymes and pictures supplied 
> free to Primary Classes. Write today. 


scot & Bowne, Bloomfield,N. 20-93 
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CLOSES 


— —EUROPE — 


MODERATE PRICED TOURS 
THROUGH ENGLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


NOODS 




















Comfortable Hotel and Steamship 
Accommodations used throughout 


Via the Southern Route 





Write for European Booklet A8 


BEACON TOURS 


(Under the management of 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau) 


Little Bldg. 506 FIFTH AVE. Spreckles Bldg. 
Boston NEW YORK San Francisco 


SAVE 254 to 604 


on slightly used 
GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


Cameras and Lenses of every description. 
Equal to new. Save money, Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money- eaving bargains in 

ently used = now cameras and su} upplics. | s. All 

j sold on 10 days’ Free Tria ey 
Poack itnotsatisies. You take hn. chances dealing with us. We 
have been in the photographic business over 19 yrs. Write now, 


Central Camera Co., Dept. 293, 124 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


p——=FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 























100 invitations or announcements with two sets of 
Weddings envelopes for $9.00. oo tor $5.50. 25 for $4.25. 
Visiting--100 for $1.50. 50 for $1. i none and 

Cards Professional- -100 for $2 oO 50 for $ 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us ‘with I P, O. order 
to eover cost. Your order will be filled the day re- 
ceived and sent to you prepaid. . 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 



















Cultivate 
Your 
Beauty 


OU can havea youthful ap- 


pearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, | pretty eye brows an 
4snes, graceful neck and chin, fuxuriant ¢ , 
ttractive hands, comfortable feet. 
2S, pimples, 

; Strengthen sagging facial 
f following our sim ‘a 











ime, no big Gaocned and quick 
d for latest free booklet containing man 


s, re 
Its. _ Sen beauty 
hints and all about the worderful work accomplishe 


by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 


Dept. 5, 215 No. hi m. 


{A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’ 8s Work) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


1. Why is there scanty rainfall in the region | 


just east of the Rocky Mountains? 2. Why is | 


the Amazon of less importance commercially 
than the St. Lawrence? 3. Give reasons why 
the commerce of San Francisco is not so im- 


| 
| 
| 


portant as that of New York City.—Montana. | 


1. The prevailing westerly winds 


cause the air to rise over the high con- | 
As it rises it loses | 


tinuous mountains. 


its moisture by condensation and de- | 


scends on the eastern slope as dry air. 
2. The region of the Amazon has been 
only slightly developed. It has a small 
population and its people are not com- 
mercially aggressive. The St. Lawrence 
valley, as well as the region tributary 
to it, is well developed with a larger 
and more progressive population. The 
climate of the St. Lawrence region is 
more conducive to commercial expan- 
sion. 3. The eastern section of the 
United States was first developed and 
has a more extensive population with 
more numerous industries than the 
western section. Foreign trade with 
European countries and other coun- 
tries easily reached from New York 
City is better organized than is the 
trade with eastern Asia and such coun- 
tries as are conveniently reached from 
San Francisco. Industrial activity on 


both sides of the Atlantic is greater | 


than the industry of the Pacific. 


1. Upon what does the direction of a ray of | 


light emerging from a prism depend? 2. What 


is the open shop and the closed shop ?—Sub- | 


seriber. 


1, The direction of a ray of light | 


emerging from a prism depends upon | 


its own wave-length, the angle of in- 
cidence (i. e., the angle formed by an 
entering ray of light with a perpendic- 
ular to one face of the prism), the 
angle formed by two faces of the prism, 
and the material of which the prism is 
made. 2. An open shop is one in which 
labor unions are not. recognized and no 
distinction in employment is made be- 
tween those who are members of such 
unions and those who are not. A closed 
shop is one where only members of 
labor unions are permitted to work. 

In “The Deserted Village’ why does Gold- 


smith call Auburn deserted, with the rich folks 
in possession ?—Colorado, 


The theme of “The Deserted Vil- 
lage” is contained in lines 51 and 52, 
“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a 


prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men 
decay.” 


It is the poet’s purpose to show that | 


with the coming of wealth the village 
was deserted by virtue and all that 
was really worth while. 

What are Stedman’s valuable literary con- 
tributions ?—Illinois. 

Edmund C. Stedman was both a 
poet and a critic. His early poetry 
showed some promise, but his writings 
in literary criticism, “The Victorian 
Poets,” “The Poets of America,” and 
“The Nature and Elements of Poetry,” 
are regarded as his best work. 

Please solve these problems through your de- 
partment. We do not get the right answers. 
1. Find the value of $1,000.00 in English money. 
2. Find the value of $426.95 in English money. 
—Subscriber. 

The value of foreign money fluctu- 
ates, but the standard value of the 
English pound is $4.8665 in United 
States money. Twenty shillings make 
a pound, twelve pence one shilling, four 
farthings one penny. This standard 
of value gives the following answers: 
(1) 205 pounds, 9 shillings, 7 pence, 2 
farthings; (2) 87 pounds, 13 shillings, 
10 pence. To use $4.86 as the standard 
value, as do some arithmetics, would 
make a small difference in the answers. 








Progressive Superintendents and Principals 


You are accustomed to direct and influence teachers. During the three 
summer months you can use your skill for greater financial gain than you 
derive from all the teaching months of the year. 


h 





The American Educator has a big 


all you accomp 


if desired. Write for details, 





to carry it to teachers individually or in groups. 
We show you how te proceed, and we guarantee your earnings. 
We grant you a substantial salary and allow you a liberal commission on 


By the summer’s siti you can broaden your outlook, increase your bank 
account, and skill yourself for permanent and responsible Positions with us 


Ralph Durham Company, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


for t s. You are equipped 











are brushed in this scientific 











What Happens 


When you brush teeth in this way 


Five quick effects occur when teeth 
way. 


a day. 
all 


twice 
urge 


Millions now get them 
Leading dentists everywhere 


to get them. 


Ask us for this.10-Day Tube. It will 


show what these effects mean in whiter, 


cleaner teeth. 


The five effects 


Pepsodent multiplies the salivary 
flow. That is Nature’s tooth-protect- 
ing agent. 


we 
‘4 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That to quickly digest the 
starch deposits which, if left, form acid 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the film 
on teeth. One keeps the teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot easily 
adhere. 

These are all desired effects. They 
are aids to Nature which authorities 
approve. See how they change your 
tooth conditions in this ten-day test. 


You are welcome to this test 


A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to all who ask. It is bringing a new 
dental era, and we want you to know 
the facts. 


The fight on film 


Pepsodent results from many years 
of effort to fight film on teeth. Film 
is that viscous coat you feel. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not end it, 
so film-caused troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. 


Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 





Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 





with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 

Now dental science has found ways 
to fight it. These methods are embodied 
in Pepsodent. Five years of tests have 
amply proved it. The highest authorities 
today endorse its principles. Millions 
now employ it. 

Send the coupon for a 10- Day Tube. 
Wote how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 

The book we send explains the rea- 
sons for its multiple effects. See and 
feel them, then judge for yourself how 
much they mean to you and _ yours, 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free | 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 455, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 














M « $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: *2°-$3°° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- ' 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


WRITE NEWS JT ets 


and Short Stories. 
Press Reporting Spadicate. “500° "St. Sy Mo. 





Guaranteed texrucs epeevee 


bo A 1921 Model, 


Combination om 


rp iary, interesting tnfor- 
} " oo sidina Very Hah Grade Black Moroc rocco 
2.00, Brown $3.00— your Sunday 
Pocketbook i * phe or money order. We insist on re-&& 
atalog 


if not satisfied. Fifteenth 
Bee id sti tsa for Yooper © 
LEATHER GOODS COMPANY Ebetab‘ished 1906 
066-10. Lake St., Devt. 24-G, Chicago Incorporatedi910 








Guaranteed 

Fits any Pocket 

-. For Ladies and 
Gentlemen 


Doma CO 19% 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 











THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Home Office: Lancaster, Pa., 


protects teachers against loss of time through sickness, accident, 
or personal quarantine, 
salaries, however small they may be. 


The Association Pays Benefits for 
Sickness Quarantine Accidental Death 
Accident Natural Death Old Age Disability 


The Cost: $12.00 per year. 23c per week, a little more than 3c per day. 
(Correspondingly lower benefits furnished at an annual cost of $8.00. ) 


Absolutely Professional. ‘‘For the Teachers, By the Teachers.’’ 
Put your name on the dotted line and let us tell you the whole story. No obligation whatever. 

















», Sickness and Accident Protection for Teachers at Cost. 


at a cost commensurate with their 
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Be Sure That You 
Get This Package 


mR SERS SHER Sa Set 
\ “WHEMESI 22 CFESA SUR Vea sou oS 
\ AYOS SASwNgas 


Pw at 
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SAAC AWvos 








There Is No. 


Substitute for Sunset * 


The’only way to be sure of brilliant; fast SUNSET colors is to be sure 22 


that you get the genuine Sunset Soap Dyes, the Real Dye. SUNSET: 
dyes All Fabrics—Cotton, Wool, Silk, Mixed Goods—in one dye bath. 

A beautiful new Sunset color will wonderfully freshen soiled, faded waists and 
dresses—make them really look like new,—and it only takes thirty minutes. 


You can save money on your Spring dressmaking this year by renewing lastyear’s, l Dc 
things with Sunset. Most of the better stores sell Sunset, or send us your dealer’s 


name and fifteen cents and we will mail a cake postpaid. k 
NORTIL AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Dept.27, Mount Vernon, N.Y., Toronto, Canada’ | CAKE 


Fast 
Colors 








Exchange Your Leisure This Vacation 
For A Profitable Summer Of Travel 


Unusual Advantages with Agreeable Associates 


Women teachers wanted to travel during the summer vacation. Salary to 
Start, with all railroad fare paid, Interesting work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business training and good income assured. Those 
who can start earliest and work longest given preference. Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Over 100 teachers last summer averaged $500.00 each 
for their summer vacation. Give full particulars concerning age, education 
and time you can start work, in the first letter. This may lead to a 
permanent and successful business career for you. Address, 


W. L. McGowen, Box 4, 109 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








“CAN I DO IT TOO?” 


You know how many teachers utilize their vacation months enjoyably and 
with earn:ngs of hundreds of dol.ars in ecucational sales work. You would 
do it too if you were sure of success. Come with us in spreading the mes- 
sage of the American Educator and we will teach you success at our own 
risk and expense. 

We will place you in an attractive location or pay your railroad fare to trav- 
el. We will grant you a higher monthly salary than you receive teaching. 
The work will broaden your outlook, render you a more effective teacher, 
or equip you for big attai i t iti with us. 

We have special opportunities for those already experienced. Write for 
full particulars, 


tin per Pp 





Ralph Durham Company, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 























THE CLIFF DWELLERS 


Four sepia half-tone pictures of typical prehistoric ruins in Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colorado, may be obtained by sending 25 cts. to Frank A. 
Wadleigh, Passenger Traffic Manager, Dept. A, Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
Denver, Colo. The prints are 6 x 8 inches with wide margins, and the sub- 
jects are of great archaeological and educational interest. 














AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Rufus Robin’s Bad Habit 


(Continued from page 26) 


“Look at that, now!” he exclaimed. 
“Those pesky robins are at it again! 
I tore down the beginnings of two 
nests over in the big cherry tree, and 
here they’ve moved to the apple tree!” 

“Tore down their nests, Grandpa! 
How dreadful!” cried the little girl in 
dismay. ‘Why did you do it?” 

“Because, Nan, they have a very 
bad habit of eating up about a third 
of my cherries!” replied Grandpa 
sternly. “And last year they spoiled 
a lot of other fruit by forever peck- 
ing at it. When they returned this 
spring I didn’t feed them as I usually 
do, but they stayed just the same. I’ve 
got to drive the little pests out of my 
orchard, and the best way is to keep 
them from nesting.” 

“But Grandpa,” put in the little boy 
Tim, eagerly, “why don’t you plant 
some wild shrubs for them so they’ll 
let your fruit alone? Our teacher says 
they like it better than the orchard 
fruit. We planted a lot of choke- 
cherry and elderberry bushes around 
the schoolhouse last spring, and you 
ought to have seen the robins eat the 
ripe berries!’ 

“And Grandpa, Teacher says they 
often dip into the orchard fruit be- 
cause they’re thirsty!’ added Nan. 
“Why don’t you build them a bird 
fountain so they won’t have to peck 
at your cherries when they want a 
drink?” 

Grandpa looked at them thought- 
fully and scratched his head. ‘Well 
now, youngsters, perhaps you’re right. 
I hadn’t thought of it in that way be- 
fore. Maybe it’s worth trying.” 

For several days Rufus and Ruby 
kept away from the old apple tree, 
though they lingered near enough to 
see that the farmer and his two 
grandchildren were very busy plant- 
ing young bushes. There was a bird 
bath and fountain, too, which Grandpa 
built in a huge tree stump. 

Finally, when Nan and Tim had re- 
turned to town after their visit to 
Grandpa’s farm, and peace had once 
more settled on the orchard, Rufus 
and Ruby Robin ventured to return 
to the big apple tree and start their 
nest afresh. There were more leaves 
out now to shelter them from prying 
eyes, so they worked like beavers, 
molding the grass and straws into 
shape with their breasts and plastering 
the walls together with pellets of wet 
mud, which they brought to the nest 
in their bills. Before the end of 
April, Ruby was snugly settled in the 
little home, which seemed just big 
enough to hold her and four beautiful 
greenish-blue eggs. 

At the end of two weeks of brood- 
ing the four nestlings were hatched— 
funny, naked mites with gaping yel- 
low mouths always open for food. By 
June they could fly and hunt angle- 
worms and grubs almost as well as 
Mother and Father Robin. When Tim 
and Nan returned to the farm to visit 
in cherry time, they never tired of 
watching Rufus and his family peck- 
ing the ripe fruit among the wild berry 
bushes, which had grown tall and 
thick, and drinking from the bird 
fountain. 

“Didn’t we tell you so, Grandpa?” 
cried the children triumphantly. 
“Those robins aren’t eating your 
cherries. They like the wild berries 
better!” 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


One Perfume Block, costing 50 cents, perfumes an entire 

room for two months, Used in trunks, clothes closcts, 

bath rooms, sick rooms, enclosed automobiles, ete. SELL- 

ING AGENTS WANTED. 100% profit. Particulars free. 
Box 174 J. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NACESTI TT ng 


$50 A Week 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING POSI- 
TION will be vacant May 15th. Ac- 
ceptable applicant must be over 25 
years old, with high school or college 
education; unmarried woman or wid- 
ow without incumbrance preferred ; 
pleasing personality and adaptability 
essential ; no investment necessary ; no 
experience required; position perma- 
nent with advancement ; will pay right 
party $50 a week. Address, 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., | 
Box 14, 913 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO 


Ei UNNI LTT 








OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ADVANCEMENT 


Large Corporation doing international busi- 
ness has openings for a few wide-awake 
school people for educational sales work next 
summer. Successful superintendents or city 
teachers preferred. 

Fine opportunity for live men or women 
who are free to travel to qualify for perma- 
nent positions with big pay. 

DEPARTMENT Q. M. 





86 E. Randolph Street, Room 300, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIVE_TEACHERS for Vaca- 

AT ONCE—fion Work to travel, demon- 

strate and . pn to $75.00 per week: 
ilroad f: . at once. 

Tet TH DRUG CO, Dept. D, Omaha, Neb. 

Teachers Wanted For Vacation Work 


Must be capable, ambitious and interested in home educa- 
tional work. State experience in teaching and monthly 
salary expected. Address P. 0. BOX 658, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a Ford 
Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock compounds. 
IMPERIAL ComPAny, D5, - - PARSONS, KANSAs. 


. . . Cash or royalty. 
Inventions Commercialized asns'tsui ec: 


Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. aro wanted for pub- 


se 
Writers=*""" Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, slo. 


__I compose music and guaran- 
Write A Song P oem tee publication. Send poem 
today. E. HANSON, 3810 Broadway, Room 111, CHICAGO 
WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG! 
We will write the music and guarantee publication on a 


royalty basis. Submit poems on any subject. SETON MUSK‘ 
COMPANY, 920 S. Michigan Avenue, Room 118, CILICAGO. 


WRITE SONG POEMS 


I have best proposition to offer you. 
Ray Hibbeler, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago 


FILMS DEVELOPED FREE 
| Tointroduce our PREMIER PRINTS send us your next films. 
i Enclose 25c for six Premier prints from six negatives or any 
size rolito be developed. Any size Film Pack and 12 prints 
5 how good. ¢ 




















A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tellshow. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.\ 






























{ 0c. Extra printsdceach. Not how cheap, but " 
"? PHOTO SERVICE CO., 1027 Flint St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Phcto 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, ete. Tel's 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-8, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, . 1. 






























NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 





{ 

y me and I will tel! you a trne 

ef ped Bagged SO: deaf Tata Ye 

make you ear. ress Medicated Far Drum 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov. 3, 19> 

Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mirh 




















ized Knowledge’’ to schools and scheol patrons. 


VISUALIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


The above phrase is the very essence of modern educational thought. 4 bis 
Last summer several hundred teachers were engaged in explaining the latest adaptation of ‘‘Visual- 
ll found the work more interesting, more educacive, 
more broadening, more remunerative than teaching, as well as a bigger service to their fellow-man. _ 
This summer a larger number will be selected to do the work. In each case a good salary will be paid, 
and liberal bonuses in addition. Some will earn $20 per day, some $15, some $10, none will be paid 


AN INCOME THROUGH THE SUMMER 


Women principals and teachers to visit parents regarding a new educational service. Experience 
unnecessary. Salary, $i00 monthly and up. Opportunity unlimited. We also need a few young 
men in each State with cars to call on teachers and demonstrate a teacher's professional library. 
State age and qualifications. 


Address STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 








less than the stipulated salary which is considerably larger than the average teacher's salary. Allowance 
for railroad fare will be made and a chance will be given for a permanent connection. | ‘ 
This is a real and unusual opportunity, and if you desire to be considered for same, put in your appli- 
cation today. Preference given to those who apply first and can work longest. 
Write now for an application blank. Address only the nearest office. 


THE NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


New York Kansas City Cincinnati 
145 W. 45th Street 611 Railway Exchange Bldg. 102 Lincoln Inn Court Bldz. 


20 E. Jackson 
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POPULAR AND > 
INEXPENSIVE 








INSTRUC FOR LITERATURE SERIES NO 240 


THE BLUE BOOK 


FAVORITE SONGS 
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PUBLISHED EY 
F.A.Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 








Favorite Songs 


PER 
COPY 


10 CENTS 


with words and music. 


|given in any song bcok at the price. 
‘two million copies have been supplied 


Every person, young or old, should 


learn these songs. A history of many 
the songs is given, 
greatly to the interest and helpfulness of 
book. 

Size inches. 


of book, 534x8% 


enamel paper covers. 
Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, 
$10.00 a hundred, postpaid 











Favorite Songs 


PER 


15 CENTS copy 


The best all round song book. 


all kinds. 


erican should know. 
|book for assembly singing. 


prepaid. 


by purchaser. 


Weight 6 ounces per book 
4 Ibs. per doz. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 





Order from Nearest Point 





Song Books 


‘‘Let All the Children Sing’’ 


93 Songs With Words and Music 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing ninety-three songs complete 
It is without ques- 
tion the finest collection and greatest value 
Over 


to 


schools and its sales are steadily increasing. 


be 


familiar with the old favorite and popular 
songs and the principal object in publishing 
this inexpensive book is to make it possible 
for school children everywhere to sing and 


of 


which feature adds 


the 


Well 
printed on gcod paper and bound in strong 


128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 
Price 15 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, 
z In lots of one hundred or more 
$12.50 per hundred, transportation payable. 


or 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 


503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


174 Songs With Words and Music 


Contains , 
lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 


motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental | 
songs, patriotic songs, songs for special) 
days, ete. | 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book, suitable for schools of ; 
It contains songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough 
of each kind to meet all requirements, and, | 
besides all this it has a story of each of our 
leading patriotic songs—stories every Am- 
In fact it is an ideal 


| 
| 
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The BLUE BOOK of 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Just for Fun 








He—How some of these old songs do 


haunt. me. She—Well, you’ve often 
murdered them. 
“Tommy,” asked a teacher, “what is 


the difference between lightning and 
electricity?” ‘We have to pay for the 
electricity,” said Tommy. 

Pater—Has my daughter ever of- 
fered you any encouragement? Suxitor 
h, yes, sir. She said if I married 
her she’d get you to pay the rent. 

“Teacher is interested in you, pa.” 
“Is that so?” “Yes; to-day, after she 
had told me seven times to sit down and 
behave myself, she said she wondered 
what sort of a father I had.” 

Pupil (just coming from the princi- 
pal’s office) —What ’je think? The 
principal asked me three times where 
my hat was, and it was right there on 
my head all of the time. 


Military Commander — Forward, 
march! Company, halt! Forward, 
march! Squads, left! Squads, right! 


On left into line! By the right flank, 
march! Halt! Rest! Attention! Jrish 
Recruit—Bedad, if I’ll work for a man 
who changes his mind so often! 


Candid Hostess (on seeing her 
nephew’s fiancee for the first time)— 
I never should have known you from 
your photograph. Reggie told me you 
were so pretty. Reggie’s Fiancee— 
No, I’m not pretty, so I have to try 
and be nice, and it’s such a_ bore. 
Have you ever tried? 


An Irishman obtained permission 
from his employer to attend a wed- 
ding. He turned up next day with a 
black eye and with his arm in a sling. 
“Hello! What’s the matter?” said 
his employer. ‘Well, you see,” said 
the guest, “at the wedding yesterday 
I saw a fellow strutting around with 
a swallow-tailed coat and a_ white 
waistcoat. ‘And who might you be?’ 
says I. ‘I’m the best. man,’ says he; 
‘and begorra, he was, too!” 


A teacher in a country school was 
trying to give some backward children 
an idea about nationality. After sever- 
al failures she wrote on the board, “I 
am an American.” “Now,” she said, 
“TI am an American. Mary, what are 
you? Please write it on the board.” 
A long pause ensued. “Well,” said the 
teacher at last, ‘“‘why don’t you write 
down what you. are?” “Please, 
ma’am,” answered Mary, “I’m a 
Unitarian, but I don’t know how to 
spell it.” 

A tramp was once given a mince pie 
by the young wife of a farmer. Next 
day the tramp appeared at the farm- 
house again and said, “Would you be 
kind enough, ma’am, to give me the 
recipe for that there mince pie what 
I had yesterday?” “‘Well, the idea!” ex- 
claimed the farmer’s wife. “Land 
sakes, man, what do you want that re- 
cipe for?” “To settle a bet,” replied 
the tramp. “My partner says you use 
three cups of Portland cement to one of 
molasses, but I claim it’s only two and 
a half.” 


A well-known lawyer tells this good 
story of his efforts to instruct his of- 
fice boy. One morning in midsummer 
the young master-of-millions-to-be blew 
into the office, tossed his cap at a hook, 
and announced: “Say, Mr. Blank, 
they’s a ball game down’t the park to- 
day, an’ I’m goin’ down.” The attorney 
was willing, but thought a lesson in 
good manners would not be amiss. 
“Jimmy,” he said kindly, “that is not 
the way to ask a favor. Now, you come 
over here and sit down and I’ll show 
you how to do it.” The boy took the 
office chair and his employer picked up 
the cap and stepped outside. Then he 
opened the door softly, walked quietly 
to the opposite side of the room, hung 
the cap securely on the hook, and, turn- 
ing, said to the small boy in the big 
chair, “Please, sir, there is a ball game 
at the park to-day. If you can spare 
me I would like to get away for the af- 
ternoon.” In a flash the boy replied, 
“Why, certainly, Jimmie; and here is 
fifty cents to pay your way in.” 
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PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


Just the garment for school wear 

















The young lady is 
wearing a Number 
6243—one of Paul 
Jones most popular 


Quality unsurpassed. Workmanship and 


style equal to custom-made. Comfortable, 


styles. convenient and good looking. Made to 
stand the test of wear and wash. 
Paul Jones No. 6002 Regulation \liddy is 


Navy, 


Cadet, Rose, Green, Red or all-white collar 


made of Standard twill, trimmed with 


and cuffs, with three rows of narrow braid. 





Ask for 6002 at the Paul Jones dealer in 
Price $2.00. 





your town. 
Alwavs look for the Paul Jones label——it 


guarantees satisfaction. Send 2c stamp 


for style book. 










The littl girl ha 
on a No. 60 
Paul Jones midd) 


described abov 


MORRIS & CO. 


Inc 


BALTIMORE 




















“VASELINE” || 


Camphor Ice Sree ds 





A valuable win- 4 
ter requisite for 
chapped face and 
hands. It pene- 
_— trates and softens 
the skin, allaying 
irritation caused 
by nipping winds. 


In boxes and tubes. 








CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 


17 State Street 








New York 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


amphor Ice 
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Why I Cried 
After the Ceremony 


WO whole months [I planned for my wed- 

[ ding day. It was to be an elaborate church 

affair, with arches, bridesmaids and sweet 
little flower-girls. Bob wanted a simple cere- 
mony—but I insisted on a church wedding. 

“We are only married once, you know.”. -I 
laughed. “And Oh, Bob,’ I whispered, nestling 
closer, “it will be the happiest day of my life.” 

Gaily I planned for that happy day and proudly 
I fondled the shimmering folds of my wedding 
gown. There were fiowers to be ordered, music 
to be selected and cards to be sent. Each mo- 
ment was crowded with anticipations. Oh, if I 
could have only known then the dark cloud that 
overshadowed my happiness! 

At last the glorious day of my marriage ar- 
rived. The excitement fanned the spark of my 
happiness into glowing and I thrilled with a joy 
that I had never known before. My wedding 
day! The happiest day of my life! I just knew 
that I would remember it forever. 


A Day I Will Remember 


Forever 


How can I describe to you the beauty of the 
church scene as I found it when I arrived? Huge 
wreaths of flowers swung in graceful fragrance 
from ceiling to wall. Each pew boasted its clus- 
ter of lilies, and the altar was a mass of many- 
hued blossoms. The bridesmaids, in their flowing 
white gowns, seemed almost unreal, and the lit- 
tle flower-girls looked like tiny fairies as they scat- 
tered flowers along the carpeted aisle. It was superb! 
I firmly believed that there was nothing left in all 
the world to wish for. The organist received the 
cue, and with a low, deep chord the mellow strains 
of the triumphant wedding march began. 

Perhaps it was the beauty of the scene. Per- 
haps it was the strains of the wedding march. 
Perhaps it was my overwhelming happiness. At 
any rate, the days of rehearsal and planning van- 
ished in a blur of happy forgetfulness, and before 
I realized what I was doing, I had made an aw- 
ful blunder. I had made a mistake right at the be- 
ginning of the wedding march despite the weeks of 
careful preparation and the days of strict rehearsal! 


One Little Mistake—and 
My Joy is Ended 


Some one giggled. I noticed that the clergyman 
raised his brows ever so slightly. The sudden reali- 
zation of the terrible blunder I was making caused 
a pang of regret that I had not read up, somewhere, 
about the blunders to be avoided at wedding cere- 
monies. A hot blush of humiliation surged over me 
—and with crimson face and trembling lip I began 
the march all over again. 

It all happened so suddenly. In a moment it was 
over. And yet, that blunder had spoiled my wedding 
day! Every one had noticed it, they couldn’t help 
noticing it. All my rehearsing had been in vain, and 
the event that I had hoped would be the crowning 
glory of my life, proved a miserable failure. 

Of course, all my friends told me how pretty I 
looked, and the guests proclaimed my wedding a 
tremendous success. But deep down in my heart I 
knew that they did not mean it—they could not mean 
it. I had broken one of the fundamental laws of 
wedding etiquette and they would never forget it. 
After the ceremony that evening I cried as though 
my heart would break—and, incidentally, I re- 
proached myself for not knowing better. 


I Buy a Book of 
Etiquette 


After the wedding there gvere cards of thanks and 
“at home” cards to be sent. The wedding breakfast 
had to be arranged and our honeymoon trip planned. 
I determined to avoid any further blunders in 
etiquette, and so I sent for the famous “Encyclopedia 
of Etiquette.” 

Bob and I had always prided ourselves on being 
cultured and well bred. We had always believed that 


we followed the conventions of society to the highest 
letter of its law. But oh, the serious breaches of eti- 
quette we were making almost every day! 

Why, after reading only five pages I discovered 
that I actually did not know how to introduce people 
to each other correetly! I didn’t know whether to 
say: Mrs. Brown, meet Miss Smith, or Miss Smith, 
meet Mrs. Brown. I didn’t know whether to say, 
Bobby this is Mr. Blank; or Mr. Blank, this is 
Bobby. J didn’t know whether it were proper for 
me to shake hands with a gentleman upon being in- 
troduced to him, and whether it were proper for me 
to stand up or remain seated. I discovered, 
in fact, that to be able to establish an im- 
mediate and friendly understanding between 
two people who have never met before, to 
make conversation flow smoothly and pleas- 
antly, is an art in itself. Every day 
people judge us by the way we make 
and ackowledge introductions. 


Blunders in Etiquette 
at the Dance 


Bob glanced over the chapter called 
Etiquette at the Dance. ‘Why, dear,” 
he exclaimed, “I never knew how to 
dispose of my dancing partner and 
return to you without appearing rude 
—and here it’s all explained so sim- 
ply.” We read the chapter together, 
Bob and I, and we found out the cor- 
rect way to ask a lady to dance and 
the polite and courteous way for her 
to refuse it. We found out how to 
avoid that awkward moment after the 
music ceases and the gentleman must 
leave his partner to return to his es- 
cort. We even discovered the cor- 
rect thing for a young girl to do if 
she is not asked to dance. 

“We will find invaluable aid in our 
‘Encyclopedia of Etiquette,’” I said 
to Bob. “It tells us just what to do, 
what to say, what to write and what 
to wear at all times. And there are 
two chapters, I see, on foreign coun- 
tries that tell all about tips, dress, 
calling cards, correspondence, addressing royalty 
and addressing clergy abroad. Why, look, Bob—it 
even tells about the dinner etiquette in France, Eng- 
land and Germany. And see, here is a chapter on 
wedding etiquette—the very mistake I made is 
pointed out; Oh, Bob, if I had only had this wonderful 
book, I would never have made that blunder!” 


My Advice to Young Men 


and Women 


The world is a harsh judge. To be admitted to 
society, to enjoy the company of brilliant minds and 
to win admiration and respect for oneself, it is es- 
sential for the woman to cultivate charm, and for 
the man to be polished, impressive. And only by 
adhering to the laws of etiquette is it possible for 
the woman to be charming and the man to be what 
the world loves to call a gentleman. 

I would rather lose a thousand dollars than live 
through that awful moment of my wedding again. 
Even now, when I think of it, I blush. And so, my 
advice to young men and women who desire to be 
cultered rather than coarse, who desire to impress 
by their delicacy of taste and finesse of breeding, 
is—“send for the splendid two-volume set of the 
Encyclopedia of Eti- tette.” 

Send for it that y.u may know the correct thing 
to wear at the dinner, and the correct thing to wear 
at the ball. Send for it that you may know just 
what to do and say when you overturn a cup of cof- 
fee on your hostess’ table linen. Send for it that 
you may know.the proper way to remove fruit 
stones from your mouth, the cultured way to use 
a finger bowl and the correct way to use napkins. 
Send for it, in short, that you may be always, at all 
times, cultured, well-bred and refined; that you may 
do and say and write and wear only what is the 
best o* form and utterly in accord with the art of 


etique te. 
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“‘Before I realized 
what [ was doing, ! 
had started the wed- 
ding march with an 
awful blunder in 
Etiquette.’ 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


Sent FREE for Five Days 


Encyclopedia of Etiquette is excellent in quality, 
comprehensive in proportions, rich in illustrations. 
It comes to you as a guide, a revelation toward bet- 
ter etiquette. It dispels lingering doubts, corrects 
blunders, teaches you the right thing to do. 

For a short time only the complete two-volume set 
of the Encyclopedia of Etiquette is being offered at 
the special price of $3.50. Don’t wait until your 
wedding, your party, your dinner is spoiled by a 
blunder. Don’t delay—send for your set NOW bhe- 
fore you forget. 

The coupon below entitles you to a 5 days’ FREE 
examination of the two-volume set of Everyman’s 
Encyclopedia of Etiquette. At the end of that time 
if you decide that you want to keep it, simply send 
us $3.50 in full payment—and the set is yours. Or, 
if you are not delighted, return the books to us and 
you won’t be out a cent. 

Send for your set of the Encyclopedia to-day! 
Surprise your friends with. your knowledge of the 
correct thing to do, say, write and wear at all 
times. Just mail the coupon—don’t send any money. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 293, Oyster Bay, 
New York. 

—_ ES eS eee ee ee eee 
| NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., 

Dept. 293, Oyster Bay, New York. 


| Gentlemen :—You may send me the complete two-volume set 
of the Encyclopedia of Etiquette. After 5 days I will either 
return the books or send you $3.50 in full payment. Th's 

| places me under no obligation. 
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ouvenirs for Closing Day 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER T@ PUPILS 




















Rose Souvenir No. 15 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 























Violet Souvenir No. 20 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 














Elite Floral Souvenir No. 40 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


The custom of “remembering” pupils at close of school and on special 
occasions and holidays throughout the year is almost as old as our school 
system itself and is being practiced by teachers more and more each year. 

Just what to give that will be appropriate, sure to please and yet not so 
expensive as to be a burden, is a perplexing problem to many teachers. 

That the Owen Souvenir Booklets solve the problem satisfactorily is in- 
dicated by the fact that an ever increasing number of teachers order them 
for their pupils each year, and we hear only words of praise for them. 

The Owen Souvenir Booklets are thoroughly high class in every par- 
ticular. Their beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality 
and personal appeal and their appropriateness all combine to make them 
the very best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They bear your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your school ofiicers, your pupils, and when so ordered, 
your photograph or that of the school building, as preferred. It is these personal features 
that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being kept and prized 
for many years to come. 

In the production of the Owen Souvenirs only the best materials are used and the work- 
manship is unsurpassed. We have been extensive producers of high grade color printing 
for a number of years and the same equipment and process required for this work is ap- 
plied to the printing of our souvenirs. 


Six Booklet Styles 


We are offering this season for presentation at close of school six very 
handsome Booklet Souvenirs which are designated as follows: 


No. 15 Rose No. 35 Daisy No. 45 Liberty 
No. 20 Violet No. 40 Elite Floral No. 50 Victory 


These six styles of Booklet Souvenirs are of a uniform size, 314x514 inches. Each sou- 
venir consists of a cover and as many inside pages as are required for the printing of the 
names and the other information pertaining to the school. 

The illustrations appearing on this page afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and 
attractiveness of these souvenirs. The covers are of fine white bristol with pebbled sur- 
face. The designs appearing on them are beautifully reproduced from water color paint- 
ings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate shades of color- 
ing exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. The lettering and photograph panels 
are stamped in gold. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Two poems 
appropriate to the close of school are also included. Each Souvenir is neatly tied with a 
silk cord. 
cue 











With Shoteqranh in Center With Photograph on 
Panel of Front Cover Inside of Front Cover 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the six styles of Booklet Souvenirs illustrated on this page will be supplied with 
photograph of teacher or school building if desired. The photograph may be mounted 
either in the center panel of the front cover in place of the colored sketches as shown in 
the illustrations or in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. The illustrations above 
show the two ways of mounting the photograph. Be sure to state your preference when 
ordering. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 15, 20, 35, 40, 45, 50 


We pay Postage on all our Souvenirs 
With Photograph: One dozen or less, | Without Photograph: One dozen or 
$2.25. Additional ones ordered at | less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 
same time, 16 cts. each. dered at same time, 12 cts. each. 


Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the six styles of 
Souvenir Booklets are desired without special printing of names, etc., 
on inside pages, we will supply them with a neat eight-page insert con- 
taining poems appropriate to close of school and spaces in which may 
be written the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade and the 
name of the pupil to whom presented. Price 10 cents each, $1.00 per 
dozen. This style not supplied with photograph. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will be 
supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. 

Special Discount on Club Orders. When two or more teachers send us 
their orders together we will! allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. 


Cc of any one (your choice) of our six styles of Booklet Souvenirs will be 
A Free Sample sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 








Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instructions clearly and 
write names of pupils, school oijicers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter 
to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 
Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at 
which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or dis- 
trict, just as you want it to appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 
Underscore u's to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors occur through our fault, your 
souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Shou'd be Ord-red as There are Names Appearing on Them; where 
pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 

When Photograph Style is Desircd, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and 
have name and acdress of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original 
photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank draft or currency in 
registered letter. ; 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, 
we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and thus make sure of having 
your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, 
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Daisy Souvenir No. 35 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 











School Souvenir 











Flag of thé free hearts hope dy 
By aggels hand to valor git 
Thy stars have lit the wetkin Ydme, 
And all thy hues were born in Heaven, 
— Drake 





















Liberty Souvenir No. 45 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 











And the star spangled banner 
in triumph shall wave 
Oer the land of the free 

And the home of the brave. 


| —Francis Scolt Key 
Victory Souvenir No. 50 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 























Sweet- 
. Toned 


you have longed for all these years? 


| TEACHERS 


SEND NAME ~\ 


: Bw For my Bi¢ 
Ha] \ EASTER OF 


Teachers! Send for My Co-Operative Offer on 
Williams Piano 


NOW while you are making good money, why not get that piano, pnonograph or organ 
j My money-saving, Free-trial, Co-Operative Of- 


fer to teachers makes it easier than ever for you to secure one of these splendid instru- 


FER 


Phonograph 
or Organ 





ments on your own convenient terms. 


Our Easter Pianos Are Works of Art 


There are five different models, everyone a gem. Some are 
dainty enough for the smallest parlor, while others are large 
and powerful enough for the largest drawing-room; but all 
are of that velvety perfection of finish which brings out the rich mark- 
ings of the carefully selected wood. The pure, sweet, mellow tone is not 
surpassed by pianos of the highest price or most famous make. Our 
phonographs and organs are as sweet-toned as our pianos, 


My Plan Saves You $100 on a Piano 


By permitting you teachers to act as your own agents and 
deal direct with us, the makers, we give you a little less even 
than the factory price which saves you the middle profit and 
retail expense of about $100 on a piano, and from $25 to $50 on a phon- 
ograph. Besides that you get our 25-year factory warrant, which saves 
you all expense for repairs. Send name on coupon today. 


Free Trial--Freight Paid--Easy Terms 


I offer to send you a brand new, carefully selected, sweet- 
toned Williams Piano, including stool and instruction book, 
freight to be paid by us, for a free trial. Enjoy the use of it as if it 
were your very own; you may have it tested by your musical friends; 
then if you find it to be the finest finished, sweetest-toned piano in your 
neighborhood, and wish to keep it, you may do so at my Teachers’ Spec- 
ial Co-Operative Offer, on your own easy terms, without interest—or you 
may return it at my expense. If you wish we will not require any pay- 
ments during the summer vacation months. 


Get Our Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan 


No matter whether you are wanting a musical instrument or not, if you 
will return the coupon with the names of some friends who you think 
might be interested in our catalog with the direct-from-factory prices, 
I will send you your choice of free premiums, and details of my Teachers’ 
Co-Operative Plan by which you may share part of our advertising 
appropriation. 


Send Your Name Quick For ] 
BIG EASTER OFFER 


We still have on hand some of those 
magnificent pianos made up extra fine 
for the holiday trade. We must close 
them out at once. Not one must be left 
by Easter. To do this I am going to 
offer you teachers an Easter discount 
and easy terms of payment. Send cou- 
pon today for my special Easter offer. 

A sweet toned Williams piano is the 
safest investment for some of your sal- 
ary. It will give you pleasure for a 
lifetime and any day you can turn it 
into cash at nearer its original cost than 
any other thing you have. Even if you 
are not thinking of buying a piano or ] 
phonograph soon, kindly return the cou- 
pon with the names of some friends 
who might be interested in our direct- 
from-factory, money-saving way of deal- ] 
ing. We take Liberty Bonds as part or ) 
full payment for instruments. ~ { 
— yours, 
H, B. WILLIAMS. 























Send for FREE Trial Offer on 
Williams Phonographs 





Send name on coupon or a postal and see 
how easy I make it for you to get one of these 
artistic, sweet-toned Williams Phonographs. 
The Williams reproduces with equal fidelity 
Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe and all 
other disk records. Sent on the same Freight- 
Paid, Free-Trial, Easy-Payment Pian as Wil- 
liams Pianos, and fully warranted for 25 years. 

Every home and school ought to have a good, 
sweet-toned phonograph. Write to-day for al 
extraordinary phonograph offer to 


Williams Organs 
If your home or school needs a new organ, 
write at once for my Special Organ Offer to 
school teachers. 





H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres. 








a 
— X_ Williams Piano & Organ Co., 14 w. Washington St., Dept. 80, Chicago 

before the piease mail me your free catalog and particulars of your Special Easter Offer 
FREE and Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan. 





MAP or 
B K Sond Catalog Of 2.000.000 srcc.coscrcsessovccsceosccvcccsecnccnsenscscsconnesceses on secees 
—— (Say which—Piano, Player-Piano, Parlor Organ, Church Organ, or Phonograph) 


. ay PEM ao sn csccsscinnvesnessusccostethoden cho’ istoteacsocnscensbcrees eth eee 
Ba escss ccin'stccaivassnssonaees tokbuesiniakeies tacnodeeasbidabmakoones “Sih wadNinnmaRnm Raa 
: ee whe oss nading angeles! initenounte oll Gage 
‘ me 4 a pe oes ter $: end Bynes like to receive our catalog with our direct-from- 


factory prices, please write their names below. 





Names for Piano Catalogs Post Office State 
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One of Our Many Beautiful Models 
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